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Memo on: 


leading nuclear 


Workers Union, said last week that the 


| The President vs. t 


WASHINGTON. — Hundreds of 
scientists, and 
others from related fields, went on 


record last week endorsing Adlai 
Stevenson's gg ss to end H- 


bomb tests. e universal menace of 
strontium-90, the fall-out element which 
induces cancer of the bone, evidently, 
outweighed political considerations or 
fears of social or economic penalty which 
might result from their stand. 


_ They included scientists who had orig- 
inally helped unlock the secret of the 


atom, head of physics departments in 
universities, the personnel of-such prom- 


inent institutions as the Argonne National ° 


Laboratory, and even sixty-two scientists 


Special te The Werker 


WASHINGTON.—Soil tests of Wisconsin 
and Illinois farm lands show that the radio- 
active chemical content of the soil—strontium-90 
-—has doubled or tripled in two years. 

Furthermore, this penetration is increasing 
as the result of American, Soviet and British 
bomb tests since the soil was examined in 1935. 


The soil samples on which these conclusions are 
based were taken from seven farms, two in Wisconsin 


and five in Illinois. The farms are: . 


1. HOLCOMB farm, Rock County, Wisconsin. 


TRADE unionists producing the 
nation’s nuclear raw materials have 
joined in the growing demand that 
our government take a forthright 
position against the threat of nu- 


clear catastrophe. 


On their behalf, O. A. Knight, presi- 
dent of the Oil, Chemical, and Atomic 
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When Critical Events Require 


of the Atomic Energy Commission's 
Brookhaven National Laboratgry at Up- 
ton, L. I. 

Their authority, prestige and experi- 
ence was regarded as far superior to 
those who endorsed President Eisen- 
howers position. The arguments of most 
“Ike” scientists semed to be based upon 
the much less immediate danger of tall- 
out to heredity. Those favoring immediate 
cessation of the tests talked of strontium- 
90. 

A poll by Science Service revealed that 
“a panel of presidents of America’s scien- 
tific and technical organizations, shows 
that this group of experts by a vote of 
oY percent favored either halting or limit- 


(Continued on Page 15) 


. PREMO farm, Columbia County, Wisconsin. 
. KURPESKI farm, McHenry County, Illionis. 


. AUSTIN farm, McHenry County, Hlinois. 
. McKEE farm, McHenry County, Ilinois. 
. VAN WINKLE farm, Will County, Illinois. 
. CARVER farm, Will! County, Ilinois. 
The change in strontium levels between 1953 and 
od in millcuries per square mile, were: 


1. HOLCOMB farm, 5.1 millicuries in 1953; 14.5 


1955, measur 


in 1955. - 


U.S. has a. “moral responsibility to lead 
the world in ending this terrible threat 
to all mankind.” 
Knight's statement was included in a 
message to Adlai Stevenson supporting 
his demand for cessation of H-bomb test- 
ing. In the name of the workers en- 
gaged in production of materials used in 
“such frighttul weapons,” Knight urged 
Stevenson to “continue to talk sense to 


~» 


2. PREMO farm, 3.8 in 1955: 
3. KURPESKI farm, 4.0 in 1953; 10.4 in 1955. 
4. AUSTIN farm, 4.7 and 16.5 


Reentered as second class matter Oct 22, 1947, at the poss 
office at New York, N. Y., under the act of Marrh 3, 1879 
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October 28, 1956 


Pe * Price 10 Cents 


WASHINGTON—President Eis- 
enhower this Week continued to 
back H-bomb tests, describing the 
arguments of Adlai Stevenson an 
“illusion” and a “peril.” In so do- 
ing the statements in his lengthy report 


collided head-on with the views of hun- 
dreds of the foremost nuclear scientists in 


the country. (See adjoining story.) Con- 
trary to the opiniens of most major auth- 
orities the President insisted that “The 
continuance of the present rate of H- 
bombing testing—by the most sober and 
responsible scientific judgement—does not 
imperil the health of humanity.” 
Observors questioned if he regarded 
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10.6 in 1955. 
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3. Labor Speaks Out for 


- 
Ui e 
the American people on the issue.” 

Knight's statement was one of several 
made by trade union leaders and -papers 
during the week, and collected through 
The Worker's special correspondents. 

Others who spoke out were Walter 
Reuther, president of the United Auto 
Workers tinion; Gus Scholle, president 
of the Michigan CIO; and Leonard 
Woodcock, UAW vice president. Their 
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he Scientists 
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such men as the foremost physicists of 
the Massachwsetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, David FE. Lillienthal, first chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, Dr. 
Ralph Lapp, and_59 percent of the presi- 
dents of America’s scientific and technical 
organizations who favored halting or 
limiting atomic or hydrogen tests of all 
nations as “irresponsible.” ) 
(The same morning papers which 
carried Eisenhower's statement carried 
news of a significant report prepared 
for the Federation of American: scien- 
tists. The N. Y. Times headline said: 
“Grave Peril Seen in Strontium 90"; 
the subhead continued: “Report to: Sci- 
entists thinks A.E.C. May Have 
CGuessed Wrong on Danger Level.”) 


2. the Evidence From Soil Testing 


5. McKEE farm. 6.3 and 10.8. 
6. VAN WINKLE tarm. 3.8 and 9.4. 
7. CARVER tarm, 3.3 and 8.9. 


* 


THE WISCONSIN AND ILLINOIS soil test data 


Turn to pake 4 for map showing counties 
where tests for strontium infestation have 
been made. 


a ss — 


were cited here last week by Dr. Willard F. Libby, 


d on Page 4) 


4 | 
views were reinforced by strong |state- 
ments in the Minneapolis AFL’s “Labor 
Review,” Colorado AFL’s “Labor Advo- 


cate” and in “Labor,” the organ of 15 


rail unions. 
y 


REUTHER DISCLOSED that the ef- 
fects of radiation on factory workers have 
been so deadly that the AFL-CIO is 

(Continued on: Page 13) 
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Honest Reporting 


Among the contributions 
to The -Workers $50,000 
fund appeal received -dur- 


ing the week was one from 


a New York physician who 


told us why he was errr 


" » . 
e : 
. 


“Enclosed find $100 to help 
defray cable and phone expenses 
incident to getting the exclusive 
story from Warsaw in your 
Monday issue,” he wrote. “If any 

friends of the paper need sus- 


tenance for its support, such re- 


, porting should furnish it... . 


When the general press sees fit 
to stimulate hysteria by report- 
ing news a eer gm because of 
underlying hopes of disintegra- 


tion of socialist countries, it is 
good that we have available a 
newspaper that both accurately 
reeports news and analyzes it.” 

THERE ARE GREAT his- 
toric developments faking place 


on our earth today, including 
those flowing from the severe 
growing pains of rising socialist 
society.. We believe the views of 
the Marxist Left in our land, in- 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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More Pay, But Who Owns Hi 


By JOSEPH NORTH 

WE HAD been baptized 
in the scalding waters of 
journalism a quarter of a 
century ago, and my old 
friend withstood the years 
well. Long and wiry, he is 
thé ageless sort and seemed 
very much the same as | 
remembered him when he 
first pecked away at a type- 
writer, his.desk next‘to mine. 

We came to know the old 
Quaker city w °re we first met, 
knew it asa g 2 | 
farmer knows 
his acres. His 
eves . glowed 
bright, the 
glance sharp 3 
and  search- § 
ing, and he & 
still remind- 
ed me of an 
alert - beagle 
on the scent, 
the paw upraised, the nostrils 
wide, ready to race off in a trice. 

Yes, I thought, he was born 
to the trade. We reminisced 
about the old times and talked 
of the new. He made no Holly- 
wood production of the old days, 
no nostalgic Front Page cult and 
he talked about the job much 
as a pro in thé Big League who 
goes to the mound, not precisely 
like Galahad went in search of 
the Holv Grail, but as a job vou 
work at to make a living the best 


WiY you Can. ™ 


So he asked me if I remem- 
bered that we had begun news- 
paper work at a salary of $13 a 
week and I said I remembered 

* that. It was a wage we accepted 
without question then, for every- 
body on the newspaper regarded 
it as paturally as you would 
that a pencil writes. We talked 
of the lanky, red-headed sports- 
writer who wrote, we thought, 
as beautifully as Grantland Rice 
but whom we regularly and con- 
scientiously fished out of the 
nearest ginmill when he didn't 
show up in time to do his story 
for deadline. 

There was the shrewd, beady- 


walking encyclopedia 

and who.had, we knew, gone to 

work on the paper as copy boy 

at twelve, the graduate of six 

years at school. And all the other 

canny, able mén and women. 
* 

YET, MY FRIEND remem- 
bered, the wages of veterans of 
the craft levelled off at about 
$50 to $60 a week. The hours 
did not belong to you, for you 
could virtually have been a 
bridegroom who had just carried 
the bride across the threshold, 
and if a phone call came from 
the city editor that a fire had 
broken out on your beat, you 
were expected, my friend said, 
to drop your bride and gallop 
off on your overriding journalis- 
tic duty. 

“Remember,” he laughed rffe- 
fully, “it happened. to me.” 

Yes, you were an appendage 
to the newspaper, a gadget, a 
tool, a clever piece of machinery 
like an L.C. Smith typewriter or 
a rotary press. 

But all that. he said, was be- 
fore the days of the American 
Newspaper Guild; for when it 
came to town, life in the news- 
room began to change. His news- 


paper had only recently gone on 


strike and it had won the staff a 
weekly minimum wage of $127, 
a work-week of 37% hours. The 
strike had had the support of the 
AFL-CIO of the county and no 
few men and women of the fac- 
tories came by to do a turn on 
the picketline before they went 
home to supper. 

Times changed but not the 
code of the publishers: they had 
tried to starve the strikers out, 
even closed the paper down; 
their hired bruisers assaulted the 
pickets, had, in fact, closed in 
anid socked three of the strikers, 
including a frail, pretty young 
lady of 26 years and 102 pounds 
who was taken: to the hospital. 
But the newspapermen and their 
friends persisted, and the strike 


Was WOT. - 


. 
SO IN THIS QUARTER cen- 
tury or so, work around the 
clock had been reduced to less 


indeed, 


4 HEYWOOD BROUN 
Father of the Newspaper Guild 


eee 
~ and-butter problem considerably 


more adequately than the pay- 
envelope experienced men ae- 
cepted in the old days. 

Yes, things had changed. Once 
upon a time the newspaper- 
men called themselves grandly 
the Fourth Estate but ‘passed on 
to their fathers with neither a 
plot of earth nor a house on it 
they could call their own. They 
had neither rank nor wealth nor 
—- in the community. The 
preacher had a moral standing 
for even though he were poor, 
“he toiled in the vineyard of the 
Lord,” my friend said. The 
physician was honored as a man 
of science who healed the sick; 
the merchant had the standing 
that accrues to wealth. But. lo, 
the poor newspaperman; he had 
nothing “but that old . ginmill 
down at the corner for solace.” 

o 

TODAY AT LEAST, we 

agreed, he had the strength of 


he was no longer a two-legged 
piece of machinery. He could 
call the day after work pretty 
well his own; need not’ drop his 
bride like a sack of coal at the 
command of the city desk. 

Well, we had a good time as 
we gave the past a going-over, 
but I suggested that the news- 
paperman still has a consider- 
able road to travel before he can 
call his soul his own. The skills 
of his mind, his craft, are sold to 
the publisher who may or may 
not have the reporter's views on 
life, the newspaperman must 
gear his brain to that of the man 
who pavs his wage. 

My friend shrugged his shoul- 
ders; true, he said, who had the 
answer to that? He recalled, re- 
gretfully, that his newspaper was 
certainly no friend of labor's, 
and had often maligned the 
workingman who had come 
down to give the newspapermen 
@ hand during the latter’s strike. 


Deadline Due 


(On Wednesday 


By HERBERT SIGNER 


WITH the longshore contract 
deadline coming up at midnight 
this Wednesday, October 31, fed- 
eral mediators were trying ‘to 
break the deadlock between the 
International Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation and shipping employers 
in an effort to head off a possible 
strike that could tie up the water- 
front on all coasts. 


Chief developments in the long- 
shore struggle were, at this writ- 
ing: 

© The shipping employers con- 
tinued their refusal to negotiate 
for a coast-wide pact taking in all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports from Maine 
to Texas. 

© The ILA insisted that it 
would not negotiate port-by-port 
and said that any strike heced ty 
the shipowners would not only in- 
volve the 30,000 longshoremen in 
the Port of New York but would 
be coast-wide. 


® The West Coast longshore 
union, led by Harry Bridges, let it 


‘be known that they would go out 


in solidarity with East Coast dock- 
ers if a strike broke out. 

® Joseph Curran, president of 
the National Maritime Union, after 
‘noting the “impressive victory” 
‘elated by the ILA over its rival, 


| the AFL-CIO Brotherhood of 


‘Longshoremen, called on the ILA 
to clean house if it wanted to get 
into the merged labor movement. 
© The ILA was trying to decide 
‘what to do about its Brooklvn vice- 
president, Anthony Anastasio, who 
opened up a fight against coast- 
wide bargaining as the ILA’s chief 
demand at the bargaining table. 
Capt. William ¥. Bradley, ILA 
president, led a union delegation 


‘to Washington Tuesday in an ef- 


fort to. get Clarence G. Morse, 
chairman of the Federal Martime 


‘Board, to intervene in some way 
‘with the shipowners on the issue 


of coast-wide bargaining. 
After .Morse maintained his 


agency's jurisdiction did not in- 
clude .collective bargaining, Brad- 
ey then warned of the likelihood 
of an Atlantic and Gulf strike. 


Longshore Pact 


Yes, that was a hard one, he | 
said reflectively, a hard one to 
answer. 


Next development_was a phone 
call to Morse from a representaiive 
of Harry Bridges, who let the gov- 


2 aga ~ lernment official know that if the 
City Judge John Rudd fined the ILA was forced: out on strike, the 


Fr allahassee , i defendants $500 and gave them | weet Toast dockers would also go 
‘suspended sentences, saying he had |... | | 
had to ask divine guidance in The ILWU, which has had coast- 


: @ : * teaching his decision. ‘wide bargaining since as far back 
@o uit or 00 ui ff ri | | The decision was appealed, but! as 1934, has been in the midst of 

; {4 meantime, to operate the -car poo! negohations on a wage reopener 

would mean that every driver whose deadline was extended to 


TALLAHASSEE, Fla.—The Inter Civic Council, sponsor of the five-month segre- would be subject to:arrest. ‘Oct. 31 to match the ILA’s dead- 
Ee | 


gation bus boycott, this week was forced by official harassment to abandon its volunteer adie ‘line. Both unions, in agreement 
Car pool. Rev. C. K. Steele, ICC ATTORNEYS were ruled with the House Maritime. Commit- 


Inter Civic Council president, said the abandonment of ~~ * Phage 
the car | ld > Y oe ve ——_—_——— ne against when they asked for dis- | te have been working for a com- 
» car pool would not end the itiedinl: of tim geen we ie Mets S 
boycott, but that Negroes would;rested. Attorney Theries Lindsey,'on the taculty of Florida A. and = gol _ a ma: t Flee. mon expiration date for all long- 
continue to walk in protest against ICC attorney said of these early M. U.., forcing many of them to - c sagt —— a pe,, | Shore pacts on all coasts. 
segregated bus seating. police imtimidations: ‘withdraw support from the protest |" oll a Lancer nga Aig” While the contract struggle _— 
The protest movement began, “The Gestapo methods used by, movement. | hic right se remap x4 ram oe ‘ a — Bogen 
immediately after two women stu-| the Pallahassee police are designed; The crushing blow against the! licensed by a public authority. <teoall leaded had been given a 
dents of Florida A, and M. Univer- t® keep Negroes down and to pre-' protest movement was the three-/They further charged that the re-| mandate in the NLRB election “to 
sity were arrested when one of Vent them from seeking the things day trial and conviction of 21 quirement of segregation is a bi ‘i “ 


his numbers; and though he has 
not climbed to a place of honor- 
ed eminence in his community, 


than an eight hour day; and the 
wage, despite these days of 
vaulting prices, met his bread- 


eved city editor who knew 
everything that went on in every 
precinct and ward of town, a 


weer ewe 


——— ee ee ee 


_— eee —— eee 


—— — 


7 es cle: those troublesome condi- 
them refused to yield a seat to a | that rightfully petong to them as|leaders of the ICC, many of whom ef attainder and the action of the | tione wie stand between the 
white passenger. Charges against “tzens of the U. S. |were volunteer drivers, on charges|city denied equal protection of : 

State officials also put pressyre engaging ~in an_ illegal business. | the law. % (Continued on Page 13) 


Tricky Dick Told a Tall Tale in Texas 


helmina Jakes and Carrei Patter-. 
son, were dismissed. | 
The protest became so effective 
that by July the bus lines were, 
forced to suspend services. Service 
was shortly resumed when the 3 
Tallahassee Chamber of Commerce came up on Oct. 19 when Roy Wilkins, NAACP executive sec- 
ollered to conduct a campaign for | retary, was on the stand. Here was a chance for the NAACP to 
patrons with such enticements «as. claim the Vice President as a member, but here is the colloquy . 
free morning newspapers. But it — Wilkins and Texas’ Assistant Attorney General Davis 
rant: 
GRANT; “I thought I read in the papers the other day 
about a man named Nixon who was an honorary member?” 
WILKINS (smiling): “Well, if I might answer your ques- 
* pa A = Dick Ni a peer adits: pg tion without using any names, I would say that the NAACP 
$ th 1i0n, Brave Vic ixon Nad admitted an as- does not have a classification of honorary member in its mem- 


ee it a as , ianern il tegen antes w SO canes ee 


THE HONORABLE Richard M. Nixon has earned the 
nick name “Tricky Dick” because of the way he has of skating 
around the edges of the truth. So he was running to form when 
recently /he seized upon 2 moment in Houston, Texas; to an- 
swer a question about his membership in the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People. 

, He mumbled something to the effect that he was not ac- 
tually a member, but that he had been presented with an “hon- 
orary”’ membership somewhere, sometime. This made the head- 


ee mal lle Ey lay aga nam ty — 


was admitted that Negroes who 
furnished more than 70 percent of 
the bus riders stayed off. | 
* | 
fs IT WAS THIS united effort of 
PAB T Tas : co Pes, 
ps he Short any or = he sociation yest ys — — oy ed . har ye" < bership. 
,, ’ acai vancing colored people is to be against the very fabric Dias nfl , : | wae 
vied Tie ata Retna | Amertan wy" Neamt ns Nance chLsenees chee HF 
against the car pool. At first, the! ® Be ee Oe i a eo pee nal or : | 
olice began arresting car pool __ BUT TRUTH will out, or liars will get their day, or some- _ Fhe press ignored the exposure contained in Wilkins’ court | 
. Sat on the pretext of enforcing thing. For the NAACP was hailed into a federal court in Tyler, tesumony. : ; 
trafic laws. ‘Revi Steele and the! | Texas, to fight against efforts of Texas to put it out of. business Or: should we charge the whole thing off to the urge for a | 
pool coordinator; Dari: B: ‘Speed, | {| in that state. The question of. Nixon‘s .“honorary: membership” + tall. tale which just naturally takes over in- Texas? te ee ae 
| dich ailf ae as , i Leaee, Whe: ail %F on i ad wolsapedy 9,” Cb } he _. eon y bude eerie self 
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New Yorkers Debate Hottest Senate Race in Years 


Why I'm for Wagner 


By WAT EWILL 


MY VOTE for U.S. Senate goes to Mayor Wagner. 
I’m for him even though I do not believe he is any shining 


champion of liberalism. 
Congressman up in Washington 
Heights during his eight years 
in Washington. I can say from 
direct personal observation that 
his alleged liberalism is as corny 
as Indiana in the summer. His 
“extended remarks” in the Con- 
gressional Record, which he used 
to send around in large numbers 
to his constituents, were as vilely 
pro-war, anti-Soviet, and filled 
with virulent red- baiting as 
anything you could find any- 
where. Only they were couched 
in more glib, gentlemanly, in- 
tellectual-sounding phrases, and 
hence sounded more authorita- 
tive. 

Hearing him and reading his 
_ speeches, I long ago came to the 
“conclusion that his “liberalism” 
was like my blue serge; you 
put it on and take it off, de- 
pees on the occasion. In 
Vashington Heights, he had to 
wear it often because that was 
the temper of the people. 


It is typical of him that he 
should rush to embrace Nixon as 
one of the prices of his nomina- 
tion. And-now I read, too, that 
he has wasted no time in linin 
himself up with Eisenhower a 
Nixon in condemning Adlai Ste- 
venson s proposal to ban H-bomb 
tests. 

* 


IN DECIDING how to vote, 
then, I look not only at the man, 
but at the character of his po- 
litical backing. I want to know 
to whom he will be beholden 
when he gets into office. Javits 
is beholden to, and will be -sub- 
ject to the pressures of, the Re- 
publican organization in New 
York. 

Though this outfit has been 
forced to make some slight con- 
cessions to the powerful labor 
_ movement in the State, _ at least 


Neither is Javits. 


He was my 


enough to cover its naked Hoov-— 
erism, it is basically as antedi- 
luvian in its attitudes toward the 
people as they come. And I do 
not believe it gave Javits the 
nomination without getting a 
pledge from him that he-will be 
a good boy. 

Sure, he can- make _liberal- 
sounding election speeches. That, 
after all, is why they gave him 
the nomination. But it is some- 
thing else again when he has 
to deliver in the Senate. 

Take Irving Ives. He, too, was 
a liberal who. used to buck 
Dewey in the State Legislature 
on the really big matters. But 
when he got the nomination in 
1946, he knuckled under fast. He 
made a gesture or two to try 
to soften the Taft-Hartley law 
in 1947, and was quickly slap- 
ped down by the GOP bigwigs 
in the state, and has pretty much 
stayed slapped down. For my 
money, Ives had more genuine 
convictions than has Javits. 

+ 


NOW AS FOR Wagner, he 
has done a lot of things that 
are bad. But I'm impressed with 
the fact that almost the entire 
labor and liberal movement in 
the state turned to him plead- 
ingly when Sen. Lehman bowed 
out. I have a lot of respect for 
Lehman, and note that Lehman 
singled out Wagner as his siic- 
cessor. 

I know the shrewd labor 
leaders of New York would not 
have gone like that for Wag- 
ner if they did not know they 
could get him to go their way 
in the Senate. And he will have 
to listen to them when he gets 
in. Thats a lot better than a 
Buy who will listen to the GOP 
igwigs. 
Finally 


I think it is a lot more 


healthy for the politics of the 


WORLD OF LABOR 


The Red Menace Pops 
Up i in Strange Places 


* GEORGE MORRIS 


Ww FE DON'T hear much 
of Senator McCarthy these 
days and the amount of 
red-crying in this campaign 
is hardly a whisper com- 
pared to the 
use of the tech- 
nique in past 
elections. But 
the damage 
brought bv the 
hysteria has far 
from run _ its 
course. [roni- 
cally, some of 
the most seri- 
ous CoNnsequen- 
ces of the red- 
baiting technique are just now 
coming to fruition for some of 
the very sections of the labor 
movement that proclaimed them- 
selves most purified of the “red 
evil.” Many -new examples have 
come up of late. We will cite 
one that is most striking. 

Wisconsins state CIO Presi- 
dent Charles M. Schultz had to 


call a hurried meeting the other 
day of the regional directors of 
all CIO unions in the state, to 
take fe a speech delivered by 
George aberman, president 
of the sae AFL (they are not 
yet merged there) before a meet- 
a Ke executive speedup ex- 
$ UM 


ment of NTS ber 
man denounced the-C Oe ed 


=e 


for. Advance-. 


- influenced” and with whom unity 


was not welcomed. 


The CIO people decided to ask 
George Meany to take “immedi- 
ate and energetic action” against 
Haberman. They also observed 
that Haberman shared the plat- 
form with another speaker, Ly- 
man Conger, boss of the struck 


Kohler Co. plant. 


Haberman said the AFL peo- 
ple ° ‘do not care for this merger 
in Wisconsin” and the-“old cratt 
unions are not accepting it so 
lightly” because the CIO is still 
influenced by men John L. Lew- 
is “recruited from the Commu- 
nist Party to fill out his staff.” 
And how did he describe a. OMA: 
munist to this audience of mahi- 
agement men? , 

“With them it’s a religion,” toa 
said, according to the Milwau- 
kee Journal. “They're well train- 
ed, well educated, can speak on 
any subject and become lead- 
ers. They have initiative and abil- 


.ity, They are the ones you have 


to look out for.” 

He went on to describe Com- 
munists as militant people who 
he “claimed are _ promoting 
“strife.” He referred to them 
as.the “bad ones from the old 
school of John L. Lewis.” 

* 


NOW TAKE THIS sketch of 
a Communist by George Haber- 


,man and see, how many ony. 14 
din..the.. ci. it describes... 


_ Wagner. 


ae SR 
7 
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"TAY TS” 


backed almost 
unanimously by the labor and 
liberal movements wins an elec- 
tion, than if a man whose main 
backing is the Republican or- 
ganization comes out on top. 
The first will tend to increase 
the weight of the labor and lib- 


eral movements. The second will 
cut it down. And so I’m for 


state if a man 


_——_-— ae eS 


and file Communists in Wiscon- 
sin union who in most cases are 
barred from any office in their 
union or even membership. To 
him all in the CIO who are a 
devoted, trained, educated, able 
and show initiative are “the ones 
you have to look out for,” no 
matter how loudly they scream 
against Communism. 

Haberman doesn’t really be- 
lieve what he said. He really 
talked like a company dick be- 
cause, he went on to assure the 
labor-hating executives 
him that they have nothing to 
“fear.” The AFL people he 
speaks for will be a “restraint” 
upon the “young, impetuous in- 
fluences” in the CIO when the 
groups merge and a “stabilizing 
influence” for industry. 

He reminded them that the 
AFL “never put a company out 
of business” and has always 
taken into account a company’s 
“ability to pay often even hir- 
ing efficiency experts to help 
oo companies on a_ profitable 
basis. 

And this man who professes 


Yto be a labor leader went on 


to bemoan the difficulty he and 
his kind have in getting into 
the clubs of our. “respected’ citi- 
zens. The Milwaukee Journal 
gays he went on: 

“The Chambers of Commerce 
don't want us. The Lions don't 
want us, and neither do the Ro- 
tarians or the Kiwanis—although 
they may allow a few of us to 
sneak in. 

“But they are missing the boat 
because we have a ready made 


audience for them.” 
x 


HABERMAN was applauded 
vigorously by all, a" appl Ly- 
man Conger, who today. is the 
_.NAM’s. symbc 
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By SAMUEL COHEN 


» Jack Javits My Man 


I AM GOING to vote for Javits and, certainly, I 


would be glad to tell you why. 
though I will probably vote for Stevenson and Kefauver. 


I think Javits is a better man than 
Wagner. That's why. I think 
he is a highér-calibre man, more 
intelligent, and if you ask me 
I think his political record is as 
good, if not better, than Wag- 
ner s. 

[ am voting for Javits not only 
because he is Jewish and | am 
a Jew. But I do believe that 
they put that smear on him, 
Eastland and that crowd, be- 
cause he is Jewish. There was 
anti-Semitism in that. and natur- 
ally, as a Jew, I feel that smear 
is against me as well. 


I don’t particularly like the 
way Yhe handled himself betore 
the Eastland Committee, he 
seemed to be on the detensive 
too much. and who is Eastland 
that he got to explain himselt 
to that character? But then 
Javits was in a tough spot, no 
doubt about that, and well, no 
politician is perfect. Far trom 
it. 

But this man ise is what 
I'd call a “liberal Republican’; 
he reminds me of Stanley Isaacs 
and I’ve admired’ Isaacs almost 
as much as I did LaGuardia who 
was a Republican, too. Remem- 


ber. 
* 


SURE, Javits has got to play 
ball with the eed, i ma- 
chine and I don’t like Dewey and 
his crowd, but once in a while 
a politician separates himself out 
from the gang that controls his 
party, and rises above them. 
Javits may do just that. At least 
I hope so enough to give him 
my vote. 

Wagner? He just seems like 
a punch-drunk fighter, hasn't got 
a thing to him except his father's 
name. Hed never rise above 
DeSapio, you car bet your lile; 
he'll play ball with the worst of 
Tammany, and | don't trust him 
as, a man from Labor. 


You see I had something of 
the same question when a lot 
of progressives were backing 
O'Dwyer against Newbold Mor- 
ris. I just couldn't see O Dwyer. 
I regarded Morris as an honest 
man at least, and though he was 
tied up with the Republicans, 
still. so was Stanley Isaacs, as I 
said. And so was LaGuardia, 
at first. And look how LaGuardia 
went down in history, as one 
of the best men for the people 
we ever had in office in New 
York or in Washington. 

So I voted against O'Dwyer 


I will vote for him even 


or more since, and I never con- 
sidered I'd done wrong. I be- 
lieve the progressive people who. 
voted for him — proven 
wrong, for what happened? 

O'Dwyer got so See up in 
crooked politics, he was so deep 
in the money scandals, that he 
had to skip town and go to Mex- 
ico till the storm blew over. 
For my money he didnt turn 
out to be any better than Mayor 
Jimmy Walker, another good old 
Tammany man. — . 

Of course Newbold Morris 
never got the chance, and I 
don't know how he woyld have 
worked out, but I believe he 
couldn't have done worse than 
O'Dwyer. 

And take schools, for instance. 
The old principle of separation 
of church and state is breaking 
down in our public school sys- 
tem. When I went to shcool 
here in New York, some 40 years 
ago, there was less -partisan re- 
ligious influences on the schools. 
It is different now, and I under- 
stand that the Catholic hier- 
archy is primarily responsible. 
And you expect Wagner to try 
to improve that situation? Well, 


I don't. 
— 


HAS WAGNER shown himself 
to be a staunch supporter of Ne- 
gro rights? Show me where. 
For that matter neither has 
favits [ feel, but that’s the prob- 
em too with Ike and Adlai. 
Neither are shining lights on that 
question. I could never forgive 
Wagner for refusing to reap- 
apoint Judge Hubert Delaney. 

The only questions left are 
peace and labor. Well, on peace, 
it seems to me that Ike—if not . 
the GOP—hasn't done too bad. 
And I think Javits leans more 
toward Ike on that question than 
Wagner does. 

Well, the Mayors’ father wrote 
and feught fo rthe Wagner Act, 
but now, instead, we have the 
Taft-Hartley law. Show me the 
fight young Wagner has put up 
to get va what Labor won in 
the Thirties. Where has he dis- 
tinguished himself fighting 
against Taft-Hartley? If any pol- — 
iticians in the country would be 
expected to do so it ought to be 


him. 


He got where he is because 
his father's name was on that 
bill. Just out of respect for the 
old man youd expect the son to 
be a strong champion of Labor. 
Is he? 


and let me tell you, it’s ten years 


him the slightest respect from 
Conger? When Kohler’s boss 
spoke as the concluding orator 
of the occasion he said: 

“Appeasement does not assure 
peace in- the industrial field any 
more than it does in the inter- 
national field.” 


Kick them in the face! That's 


how you'll get them to behave 
right! That's Conger’s credo and’ 


that’s why he is the current hero 


0h Americas. union-busters. He 


the formula..of his. Sen... 
wecarthy 


Hive” 


isn’t enced im the few sank — berman’s lick-spittle role won man personifies the type of omy 


tune who asks for more every 
tinfe he is kicked in the face. 

I can readily understand the 
alarm of the CLO people in Wis- 
consin after they read of Haber- 
man’s speech. This is the char- 
acter who'd be president of the 
merged labor movement in the 
state. And if there is anyone who 
suspects the Wisconsin CIO lead- 
ers of left wing sentiments. I 
recall the trial of Claude Light- 
foot not long ago. when he was 
charged under the Smith Act 
with membership in the Com- 
munist Party. At that time the 
Department of Justice put on 
the stand and informer whom it 
also used in a Milwaukee plant 
against the UE. The Wisconsin 
CIO News came out with a blaz- 
ing headline and couple ~ of | 
pages of copy, boastfully brag- 


- ging of Milwaukee’s contribu- 


tion to the Department of Jus- 
tice efforts to convict Lightfoot. 
How could Haberman be possi- 


bly so inconsiderate “of them? 
* 


THEN THERE is the Kohler 
case before the National Labor 
Relations tie Val 


~~ 


# 
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‘WEATHER 


Partly cloudy, windy, warm tonight, 
unday, with chance of showers late 
tonight, Sunday. Monday fair, cooler. 
th te southwest winds. Low tonight 
62; high Sunday 75-86. Sun rose 6:08; 
5:18. 
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2. Evidence From Soil Testing 


(Continued from Page 1) 
member of the Atomic Energy Commission, in a speech 
to the American Association for the Advancement ol! 
Science. 

Libby estimated that since 1955, when the soil 
tests were made the strontium level in the Midwest has 
increased by about 70 percent. He said the area showed 
a level of about 13 millicuries at the end of 1955, 
16 millicuries in the spring of 1956, with the estimated 
addition of another 6 millicuries since then, bringing 
the total to 22 millicuries. 

The present Midwest level of 22 millicuries com- 
pares with 15 to 17 millicuries in similar latitudes else- 


where in the world, he said. Libby explained that the: 


fallout from atomic explosions is usually very rapid all 
around the world in the same general latitude as the 
firing site. 


LIBBY DECLARED 


ee ee ——— 


FUND DRIVE 


* 
that the proximity of ‘the 


C.D. New York, %: 


|New Jersey, $707. 


or 


OCTOBER 17 


(Continued from Page 1) 


cluding differences of opinion, 


are;essential to a true assessment |s; New York LE 


Midwest to the Nevada bomb test center has exposed 
it to as much as 50 percent more of the bone killing 


_strontium-90 than other areas of the world. 


tural worker, N.Y., 325: NY, LB.,350; | $3;-New Jersey 8S., $10; Manhattan friend, | 
Bronx, R.A. 
New York, 830; "Coopersburg, Pa., 


Bronx Defense Club, “5S: Manhattan, | 
friends, $15; Detroit, Mich., SL, $20; Chi- Random Lake, Wis., 20; Pittsburgh Smith 
cago, LH. $2: Brooklyn friend, $1; N. Y.| Aet victims $100; Williamsburgh, Brook- 
Garment workers, $43; New York friend, | lyn, $155; Brighton Beach, Brooklyn, Lene, 
$2: NY group of CC- | $40: 


He explained that strontium-90 is absorbed into 
the human body in milk, cheese, vegetables or animal 
meat and causes bone cancer. 

Libby generally follows the hush-hush policy of 
AEC chairman, Admiral Lewis Strauss, the Administra- 
tion’s front man. New evidence suggests that strontium 
may not get into the body from the soil in hes 
like the high proportion as previously believed, he said. 

He said that strontium stored in the atmosphere 
around the world seems to have remained at about 12 
millicuries per square mile in the past five years. The 
fallout from this is extremely slow, he said. 

However, the strontium which did not penctrate 
the stratosphere after atomic tests but feel to earth .has 
rapidly increased the strontium level on the ground, he 
declared. 


—_————- 
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UID evant’ Parkin Effects On 


Soil Shown 
Contamination Found In 
Columbia, Rock Counties 


WASHINGTON—Soil tests of Wisconsin and: Illinois 
larm lands show that the Midwest has been contami- 
| by bone cancer producing chemicals found in the 
adic dust from atomic bomb tests, Dr. Willard F. 
yy, Member of the Atomic Ene Com mission 
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of those developments. It is our 
aim and desire to present these 
views to the best of our ability. | 
We also want to try to get the 
true picture of these develop- 
ments. This costs money. Added 
ff = 
Received last weck ._$ 3,187 


The Madison 
(Wisconsin) Capi- 
tal Timés gives * 
banner headli 
(top) to the news 


that absorption 
of strontium fall- 


of The Worker. 
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-'Fotal to. date $ 9,663 
Still to go 


Make all checks and money 
orders payable to Robert W. 
Dunn, Send all contributions to 
P. O. Box 231, Coeper Station, 
New York 3, N. Y. Send along 
some identifying initials or 
names and look for acknowledg- 
ment of receipt in future issues 


to the heavy burden-of keeping 
the paper going without the 
usual sources of advertising, we 
have a rough problem on our 
hands. 


Success of the $50,000 drive 
is 


% economically 


speaking 


“FOR SALE: Mount Vernon architecture on 158.5 acres, un- 
excelled view overlooking beautiful countryside. Main house, 3 


master bedrooms, one owners suite with bath, dining room, large 


>. 


necessary to our existence. | 


‘st after three weeks. it has | 
no 


fully gotten off the floor. Last 


week's results were almost the | 
saine as those of the first two | 


weks. Where 
$4,500 a week, we have been 
getting $3,000. 

Readers in Michigan and New 
Jersey have responded wonder- 
fully. Almost a quarter of all we 
have received has come from 
these two states. We have re- 
ceived fine response, too, from 
Indiana, St. Louis and. Pitts- 
burgh, as well as from New 
Yorkers. 

But there has been a virtual 


blank from such states as Con- | 


necticut, Minnesota, Maryland, 
and from areas such as Eastern 
Pennsylvania and Washington, 
D. C. We need to hear from 
them, as well as from Ohio, Ili- 
nois, Wisconsin, New England 
and even those states that have 
come through. 

Let every reader make his or her 
contribution -week. Join the col- 
lect-a-§100 brigade, which is 
beginning to grow and which 


can help us over if every active 


supporter gets into it. 


The ‘ellowing denations were received 


we need about | 


living room, kitchen, pantry, den, sun porch, three maid's rooms, 
twe baths, maid’s dining room. Air conditioned. Also tenant 
house, 6-car garage, swimming pool, bath house. Asking $250,000. 
Individuals only. Contact either William H. Flouke or Eugene 
du Pont, 229 Delaware Trust Building,, Wilmington, Delaware! 
Phone—OLympia 6-1651.” 
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. 
SURPRISE, SURPRISE: Diversification Institute, Inc., a busi- 
ness advisory firm, reports that 90 percent of companies oppose a 
law requiring firms notify the government before beginning merger 
negotiations. DI polled 500 companies; 157 answered. 
* 
COPPER: Prices of copper in London have sagged 35 percent 
since March, when world copper trust screwed them up to 55 cents 
a pound. Present price is 35 cents. Industry sources say world pro- 


_ duction running ahead of consumption. 


* 
INDIA: Index of industrial production at end of June was at 


| 136.8, compared to 100 base for 1951. 


, * 
MONOPOLIZATION: Walworth Co. (valves and fittings) has 


purchased Grove Valve & Regulator, and Grove Controls, Inc., both 
of Oakland, Calif. \ 
* 


PRODUCTION: With changeovers to the 1957 models practi- 
cally completed, the auto industry is at the 4.5 million mark for this 
year. Production thus far this year of 4,452,178 cars is 29.6 percént 
under the 6,320,544 figus® reached at the same time Jast year. 


Federal Reserve Board says industrial production in September 
equalled the record level of last December. It was 144 percent of 


the 1947-49 average, compared to 142 percent for September 1955. 


* 
PROFETS: Corporate profits, before taxes, for the 3 months 


ending June 31, 1956, were $1.8 BILLION over profits for same 3 
months of 1955, the Department of Commerce estimates. 


out by farms in 
Wisconsin and II- 
linois has doubled 
‘or trebled in re- 
cent years. The 
four counties 
where test surveys 
were made are 
(right) Columbia 
and Rock, in Wis- 
consin, and Mc- 
Henry and Will, 
in Illinois. 
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CREASES in profits for the first nine months of 1956 compared 
with same nine months of 1955: St. Regis Paper, $4 million; Amer- 
ican Cynamid, $6 million. ~ 

Anderson-Clayton & Co. (cotton growers, ginners and shippers) 
profits for the year ending July. 31, were up $4 million over year 
ending July 31, 1955. Domestic earnings were up $1.6 million, for- 
eign earnings, up $2.6 million. 

* 


LAYOFFS: Report from Waterbury, Conn.—Chase Brass & © 
Copper laid off an additional 75 workers in brass mill products divi- 
sion, pringing total layoffs in division to 300 since mid-year. ... 
ScovH Manufacturing has also laid off about 300 since mid-year .. . 
American Brass has cut.out overtime and reduced work week from 
five days to four in some divisions. .. . 


Stockholders of Darlington, S. C., Manufacturing Co., have 
to close the mill and seli the plant. It employs 500 textile workers. 
Ind sources see the action as directed at the organizing drive 
of the Textile Workers union and the AFL-CIO in the South. The 
Darlington plant is the only unionized plant in the Deering-Milliken 


chain. 


it can 


uring the week Oct. 16-22: 
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Be, Reports from other companies showed the following IN- J 
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General Electric profits for the first nine months of this year 
tustaled $161 million, up $8 million, from the same in 1955. in 
on small motors uged in. ¢ 
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-Momentous Change in East Europe 


SEVEN DAYS that shook Poland and were felt all 


over the world began on a qu 


iet Tuesday, October 17. That 


was when Wladyslaw Gomulka attended a meeting of the 


Political Bureau of the Polish Workers mit 
first time Gomulka participated in the wor 
body since he was released from 


prison at the end of 1954. 

Gomulka, served throughout the 
war as a leader of the anti-Nazi 
underground within Poland. He 
was one of the founders of the 
Polish Workers Party (Commu- 
nist Party) when it was reconsti- 
tuted early in the war after having 
been dissolved at Stalin's initiative 
in 1938. 

After the war he was elected 
general secretary of the Polish 
Workers Party and in 1948 of the 
Polish United Workers Party 
formed by the merger of the 
Workers Party and the Polish So- 
cialist Party. 

* 

GOMULKA STRESSED the 

Polish path to socialism but in 


It was the 
of a leading 


oe weer ee 


elimination of press censorshi 
and further stress on the Polish 
path to socialism. Resolutions were 
also read at the meeting from del- 
egations of the huge new steel 


mills at Nowa Huta. 
* 


FACTS ABOUT the exact ex- 
\changes between the Soviet and 
‘Polish leaders are still aes But 
‘meanwhile the Central Committee 
also co-opted three political col- 
leagues of Gomulka including 
‘Marian Spychalski. Under the 
Nazi occupation the latter was 
chief of staff of the underground 
Peoples Army and later vice min- 
ister of defense until Soviet Mar- 
‘shal Konstantin Rokossovsky took 
over as defense minister. 


Spychalski, like Gomulka had 


“ GOMULKA 
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IN HUNGARY, as in Poland just before, ferment and 
mass demands for democratization brought an upheaval last 
week. But in Hungary the Communist leaders acted much 
later to take leedesthie of the sincere popular forces. There- 
for, counter-revolutionaries, including sympathizers of the old 
Horthy dictatorship, were able to instigate violence. “ 


Last Sunday Hungary students “%% 
assembled and presented demands 
to the government. These included 
a free press, abolition of the death 
penalty, and also a public trial for 
Mihaly Farkas, the former Minister 
of Defense. Farkas had been ar- 
rested for participating in the 
frameup of Lajos Rajk and others 
who were framed and murdered 
as “Titoists” for advocating a Hun- 
garian path to socialism. 

On Monday the students of Bud- 
apest, joined by. workers, were out 
‘on the streets demonstrating for 
the return of Imre Nagy as pre- 
mier of Hungary. Nagy had be- 
come premier of Hungary after 


Se (f ree: ee . ‘Sd . 


paper Trybuna Ludu took sharp 'the death of Stalin in 1952 on 
a) cor the P oars criticism of , program of democratization 
the Polish press. But in meetings | against forced collectivization of 


1948 Stalin had branded such been in prison, the former for five 
ideas as heretical and the break! years and was released last year. 


all ever Poland.emphasis was plac- 


agriculture and for greater stress 


Meanwhile an article in Pravda. 


ed on Polish-Soviet friendship aS! on promoting consumer goods pro- 


the cornerstone of Polish security. 
Cruikshank called about a meet- 
ing he attended at the Rosa Lux- : on See 
emburg factory on Monday where | SHORTLY AFTER the a 
a worker got up and wamed: jof Malenkov as premier m ime 
“If our, new friends’ think we’re| USSR, Nagy was also dismissed in 


_. |Hungary in April, 1955. Nagy 
going to be pulled out of the so-|** ‘ , eae : Po 4 
cialist camp, they can think again,”| “*5 charged with “right wing devi 


with Yugoslavia took place. In 
1949 Gomulka was removed from later reprinted in other Soviet 
his posts and then expelled from! newspapers, made a sharp attack 
the party as a “right wing devia- against the Polish press. The Prav- 
tionist.” In 1951 he was arrested da article criticized, certain Polish 
and charged with being a foreign writers for allegedly favoring . the 
agent. He served four years in restoration of capitalism. And the 
fail. : article criticized the editors of a oe : 
After his release the party and lish papers for allowing such ar- adding: “We know the Soviet Un-| 2tions ah es pagar 0 
overnment admitted that he had ‘icles to appear in the newspapers.| ion is-our guarantee that our ‘new, Pty: | easier this er 1 le " 4 | * 

st framed and there was no “S$ the soviet and Polish leaders friend‘ Konrad Adenauer does not | eadmitted to the party = <ere N APPPEALING { d 
criminal act involved but it was "¢S°tiated, reports persisted that' grab our Western territory.” of any criminal charges. ee me : ri cere aid: “The — 0 
still maintained that Gomulka’s >°viet troo stationed by treaty, A woman scientific worker ex- Party leadership still delay ed about violence | agy said: e govern- 


- : » _|with Poland had begun maneuvers ) - we accepting fully his democratization ment is determined not to leave 
viewpoint had been erroneous. The -Polish pene tha $. plained this further whey she ee od liberalization’ program which the path of reforms being discussed 


i duction. 
* 


NAGY 


as soon as this was accomplished, 


committee im- the cheering throng: | 


Between the Monday when Go- 
mulka attended the Political Bu- 
reau meeting and the Friday when 
the plenum of the party’s central 
committee met, a veritable uphea- 
val began in Poland. Organizations 
met and adopted resolutions, mass 
‘meetings were held, the people 
were speaking out. 

x 

TYPICAL WAS a letter ad- 
dressed to the Party of the War- 
saw regional committee of the Po- 
lish Youth Union which called for 
Gomulka’s election to the Politica] 
Bureau. The letter added: 


“We note that changes in the 
political and economic life of 
Poland are coming very slowly 

and are introduced half-heart- 
edly. 

“This is harmful to the inter- 
ests of the party. That is why 
the Warsaw Committee of the 
Polish Youth Union urges the 
Central Committee of the Party 


to make a resolute stand and to 
speed up the process of making | 
Polish political life free of sec- | 


recy. 

On Friday when the Central 
Committee meeting opened, its 
first order of business was to elect 
Gomulka as a member of the com- 
mittee. Meanwlile top leaders of 
the Soviet Communist Party flew 
to Warsaw to meet with the Po- 
lish leaders. They included First 
Secretary Nikita Khrushchev, de 
uty premiers V. M. Molotov, An- 
astas Mikoyan, Lazar Kaganovich 
and Marshal Koney. 

Friday evening the students of 
the Polytechnic institute crowded 
into their enormous college hall 
and demonstrated their support for 
democratization. The students 
A 5 Aa a resolution supporting 
workers demands for factory coun- 
cils to secure self government, for 


mediately ordered a commission to 
investigate these movements. 
* 

A CLIMAX was reached Sun- 
day both 
of 
new Political Bureau by the Po- 
lish party, which dropped Rokos- 
isovsky, elected Gomulka first sec- 
Tetary-and drop 
‘more identifi with Stalinism 
than the Polish path to socialism. 

Cordon Cruikshank. the London 


Daily Worker correspondent 


; 
; 


on 


the spot in Warsaw cabled. | 
.| A great mass movement is 


sweeping Poland and _ included 
among the main demands are (1) 
‘democratization of all aspects of 
life; (2) friendship with the Soviet 
Union but on equal terms; (3) the 
‘development of a Polish road to 
socialism; (4) public and not secret 
government; (5) workers’ self gov- 
ernment in the factories; and (6) 
an end to bureaucratic and other 
distortions.” 

Gomulka’s speech to the cen- 
tral committee became the pro- 
‘gram of the new Polish leadership 
and was enthusiastically received 
by ay who heard it on the 
‘radio. throughout the land. The’ 
Poznan 
had taught the government a pain- 
ful lesson, Gomulka said but. 
‘added: | 

“The Poznan workers did not 
_Protest against socialism when 


P-|they went out in the streets. They Enough of this, one cannot live 


protested against the evil which 
grew widely in our life, against 
deforming the basic principles of 
| socialism. 


* 


| A REVIEW of all the Poznan’ 
‘cases was undertaken by the gov- 
ernment and only those arrested 
for acts of burglary or assaults 


were held. | 


| The Polish Communist news- 


Excerpts From Nagy Speech 


_ Following are excerpts from the 
speech by the new Premier Imre 
Nagy on taking office: 

gist of my program is a 
broad democratization of Hungary’s 
public life, the construction of so- 


cialism according to our specific 


Hungarian characteristics, and a 
basic improvement of the Hungar- 
fan people's, standard of living. 

I am calling on all H inns, 
youth and the intellectuals: a ae 
‘against provocateurs, keep order. 
“GCS & peat thed Yi tei 


. = 
74 


o4h'h 


| We must join forces to avoid any 
further bloodshed. 

We cannot permit that our sa- 
cred national program be soiled by 
blood. The government is ready 
for the task of peaceful construc- 
tion. hag 

The government is determined 
not to leave the path of reforms 


being discussed by the masses of 
the people. Our program is aimed 


* 


“But we aren't friends of the 


‘Soviet Union only out of fear, as 


parasites who want protection. 


We have common socialist ideas premier On 


workers and the election of a ideas mean we must have equal- ed, The new government declared the program he had offered in 1953 


ity. 


* : 


was being demanded throughout by the masses of the wn Our 

the country. program is aimed at bringing sat- 
By the time Nagy was named istaction — to the people, but not 

Tuesday it was late revenge. 

Nagy promised to put into effect 


martial law because provocative when he first became premier, in- , ° 


elements apparently joined with cluding amnesty for political of- 


THE NEWSPAPER) Trvbuna dissatisfied workers in trying to fenders, cessation of deportations, 


several others Ludu also called President Eisen-| overthrow the entire regime. 
hower to order for implying that! 

he Poles in 
their “fight.” ~The newspaper said | 


he was ready to help t 


it realized Ejisenhowers election 
problems but it said “Poles do not 
need to be included in. the Ameri- 
can election campaign.” The paper 


abolition of internment camps, and 

Adherents of the old terrorist an pon an! oes or 

“‘+lor |improving the conditions of the 

Horthy regime, .an alls of Hitler, oath cies Medak asi tea 
were evidently participating in this 


peaceful demonstrating studer's 
effort. The Nagy government called) jaye been joined by hostile « 
upon Soviet troops, 


stationed in| ments, who have misguided m: =v 
Hungary under treaty, to help in well-belieying workers and direct d 
restoring order, while promising| them into actions against our peo- 


warned the U. S. government 
(Continued from Page 5)» 


these troops would be withdrawn! ples democracy. 


es 


Excerpts From Gomulka 


Following are excerpts from 
the text of an address last Sun- 
day by Wladyslaw Gomulka. 

o 


The key to the solution lies in 
the hands of the working class. 
The future depends entirely on the 


Speech - 

people in the government to im-; In the Soviet Union the place 
prove the situation. It is necessary of discussion within the party has 
to make changes in the system of been taken by the cult of person- 
government. All bad parts in our ality. , 
model of socialism must be ex-. Every country has the right to 


changed for better ones. This takes | be sovereign and independent. I 
time and courage. ‘would say it begins to be so. 


The cooperative movement is The cult of personality cannot 


attitude of the working class and 


policy. | 

The working ciass taught ex 
Government a painful lesson. The 
Poznan workers oe in the 
streets called with a loud voice: 


like this, we must return from the’ 
wrong way. 

They did not do it lightheartedly. 
It is evident that the cup was more 
than full. 


The Poznan workers did not pro- 
test against socialism when they 
went out in the streets. They pro- 
tested against the evil which grew 
widely in our life, against deform- 
ing the basic principles of social- 
ism. 

It was a great mistake to picture 
the Poznan tragedy as a work of 
agents and provocateurs. The 
causes of the hisses tragedy lie 
in us, the party, the Government. 


The six-year plan, advertised as 
a stage in advancement of the liv- 
ing standards, disappointed the 
hopes of working classes. 


There would be no Poznan riots 
if the leadership of the would 
not conceal the truth. There would 
be no bloodshed if the leadership 
of the 
'yealk the 


party would candidly re- i 


good and just but has been distort- be limited to the person of Stalin. 


workers demonstrations that attitude depends on the party | ed by incompetent men. What is'In other countries an individual, 


needed to build the cooperative hierarchic ladder of cult has been 
movement is a creative thought for, instituted wit: secretaries of the 
which, however, no party holds a|}Central Committee of the parties 
monopoly. ‘occupying the second ange from 
7 af | try the top 
’ of the agricul-| the top. In every country 
tet a . “ past eal man on the ladder of the cult knew 
brow e: ee tn enemy ik inslivil everything, controlled everything, 
al nent naa oe decided about everything, irrespec- 
r 1 i ¢ salts tive of his knowledge and abili- 
The deliveries of agricultura ties. If a decent, modest man would 
shire ‘ the sae Th : wes be chosen to such a position, he 
ey ad Ne ° a im ee . ye would feel ill at ease and one could 
shou revised in fave 
farmers, especially in the western’; 
and northern provinces of Poland. 


-,. | The road of democratization is 
The perspective of abolishing 4), only road leading toward the 


deliveries should excuse nobody | onstruction of the best model of 
from fulfilling their obligations to- <..i,licm in our conditions. We 
ward the state. The deliveries are) .j4]) not step aside from this road 
a‘form of tax, and taxes have to land we shall defend ourselves with 
paid everywhere, not only in our!,) oyr means .so as not to allow 
country, ourselves to be pushed away from 


There is more than one road to this road. 
socialism. There is the Soviet way. But we shall allow nobody to 
There is the Yugoslav way. And exploit the process of democrati- 
there are other ways. ization against socialism. 
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BS -Plus Means Hard Times 
For Actors Seeking Work 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


THE MAN in the second row of the so-called mourners’ benches in_ the State 
Employment Office, Service Industries division, 247 W. 54th St., looked up“from work- 
ing a cross-word puzzle and visibly braced himself as he heard the request. He wasn't 


er a te 


for the most part played in New 


the first one approached, and the 
“I'm a reporter and getting the 
experiences of older persons who 
ave job-hunting,” was delivered 
more hesitantly each time. 

Not impatiently, he tumed wot 
classic features toward me and! ¢34 9 week. with 90 cents an hour 
said carefully: Well, you see me€ extra if there was overtime. Did 
here. You see many other older’ pe fee! any sense of satisfaction 


57, he mid. and: the job some 
friend obtained for him as door- 


man at a movie house had ended. 
+ 


. .FHE WORKER, SUNDAY, OCTOBER 28, 1956 


AS DOORMAN, he stood on|soap operas, but when they laid 


his feet for a 42-hour week, made | 


persons. But basically, it is up tO'that he could not find anything $0 | 


the individual.” 


He was aware of government stu- feed them, that’s all.” 
dies showing the growing tendency; He played 
to place age bars against employ- 
ment. \ 

the Wall Street Journal in Jan- 
uary alluded to an_— unpublished 
U. S. Labor Department survey 
showing 88.4 percent of job open-' 
ings in firms employing more than 
1.000 persons had age restrictions. 
A recent Census Bureau report list- 
ed 800,000 persons over 45 look- 
ing for work. | 

“There are young kids coming 
in here, too,” said the man, run- 
ning a well-manicured hand over 
his graying hair, lost in thought, 
“and my heart bleeds for them, for 
they ve no chance to learn a 
trade.” 

“And what sort of job are you 
looking for?” he was asked. 


“| happen to be an actor,” he 
sai’. Then he added, with a slight | 
smile and a glance to make sure 
his audience was with him: “And | 
J now am looking for a job as 
doorman. 

“That is the last job I held— 
and so the Professional section (of | 
the State Employment Service) 
sent me over here.” | 

Ile went back to explain his 
philosophy that “it’s up to the)! 
individual.” | 

“L-was an only child, God help 
me, and # lot was handed me on 
a silver patter. I was given every | 
ed::cational advantage to become | 
a cumn good actor. I am a good | 
acior. Maybe I would have been a| 
better one if I'd had what I should : 
have had early—a good kick in the! 
pants. At least,” he said, with a- 
smile whith lit up his large dark p 
eyes beneath their still black eye- G 
brows, “I would have been better | 
prepared for this.” 

“But my mother, God rest her 
soul, loved the theatre, and when) 
] was still very young made it come | 


aay a aa : EMPLOYERS arbitrary age 

“And an aunt who lived next limits in hiring, which for sev- 
docr, a marvelous painter in oils,|eral years have been studied 
childless, able to do much for us,’ by federal agencies and foun- 
and the imperious sort who takes! dations. are being tackled in 
oh} er, did the rest. I didn't have 2 ‘eight pilot projects over the state, 
chance to learn a trade. I wasn't id the program has been extended 
—— to learn the rough side of to other communities. Financed 
things. from a $25,000 fund apporpriated 

He worked solidly in hosaltl the 1956 state logislatute, the 
until two years ago. He now was} project seeks to crack the age bar- 
rier and obtain jobs for older un- 
employed workers. 

In the eight pilot communities, 
during the first six months of this 
year, jobs were found for 1,280 of 
the 2.300 men and women over 40 
years of age for whom n 
counseling and special placement 
effort could be provided. State of- 
ficials noted that only a fraction 
of the need is being met. 

In New York City, three non- 
profit private employment agen- 
cies under a $15,000 contract with 
the State Labor Department begat 
last month selecting 300 men and 
800 women for whom they will at- 
tempt to get jobs. 

The men are from 45 to 60 years 
old, and must have earned $75 or 
more a week in semi-skilled or 
unskilled jobs; the women are 
the same age; and have not had 
paid employment for five years. It 
is to be a six-month project. 

Each of the thré agencies is to 
take 200 employers for interviews, 
to try to break down employer re- 


7 


He was in two shows on Broadway, 
“both of them flops,“ Gentleman 


has settled down. 


by 


out 


playing the Orpheum Circuit, but 


from Athens and Sleep No More. | 

For years he was in vaudeville.| pride. And something still might! 
“I did sketches in the No. 3 spot,”|come along in show business, so 
he said—the spot after the acrobats’ it’s best I not be known as a door. 
or dog acts and maybe dancing man.” 
comedian acts, when the audience. 
‘the reporter about her business, 

He was in one sketch, he. said, “sticking pins in people to see how 
“which was a big flash act, sent they react,” then said, “Well, we 
the Orpheum Circuit.”| all should get hides of an elephant. | 
Twice he went across the country That’s what you need, to survive. 


| 


difficult for him to do? I’m not much| and I thought it would go on for 

“You really think that?” I asked, at the hurrah stuff,” he said. “When |as long as I was around,” he smiled. 
and he said, well, within limits.;you have a family, you havé to! “The show still is on. But a new 
‘authoress came on the scene, and 


103 weeks in the|she cut out the character part I 
road company of Abie’s Irish Rose’ played.” 
as Isaac Cohen, “the little fellow.” 


Program 


To Place Older Workers 


; 


eeded}me. ‘Gee. I'm not d ead yet’.” 


of}as well as individual counseling 


England in stock companies. 
or 12 years he worked for a 


company which organized and sold 


Off quite a number of actors who 
were not under contract, he lost 
out. He played in one role with a 
popular actress for years. 

The women loved the show, 


Graciously he shook hands on 
parting, asked that he bé only) 
Mr. Anonymous,” adding “I sup- 
pose I have a certain amount of 


Gently, but deftly, he kidded| 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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Wants Worker on 
More Newsstands 
| Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Dear Editor: 


I am writing in response to 
our appea! for funds and ideas. 
nolose with this letter will 

find one dollar. I also pledge to 
contribute at least one dollar a 
week for our paper. 

Now that this ie done with I 
can express my views on the 
resent situation. My personal 
eelings are as follows: 


I do not receive Daily due 
to the fact that I fear havin 
my name observed on your mail- 
ing list. I firmly believe that the 
same is true of thousands of po- 
teritial readers of the Daily and 
Sunday Worker. This is not al- 
ways remedied by bundle dis- 
tribution due to the fact that in 
various areas there aren't any 
people who can or will distrib- 
ute the paper. 

These are my proposals: 

(1) Get more newsstands to 
accept the Daily and Sunday 
Woslas: 

(2) The Worker should make 
overtures to the American left 
asking them to join in publish- 
ing a worker-farmer daily news- 
paper. These organizations 
should include all this na- 
tion’s left as long as they are 
to cooperate in building 
er-farmer paper. 

(3) Overtures bear be made 

Unions, churches, clubs, 


| schools, etc. to publish their 


- views in our pa 


r, uncut, un- 


| censored, even if such views are 
| openly hostile. 


(4) Our paper can use more 


‘| inside dope on the dealings and 
_ double dealings of monopolies, 


nationally and internationally. 
The above are some ideas I 
put to your attention. Mean- 


| while, I shall send my weekly 


pittance and I believe that if all 
our reafers joined with me in 
pledging a weekly contribution 
to this great paper, the financial 


_ situation which endangers the 
| | very existence of this paper 
i | would not develop to this pres- 


if 


~ 


derway 
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sistance to hirin 
women. Eventua 
solicit some 10,000 employers 
through advertising and contacts 
“interpreting the needs of colder 
workers." 

“Industry has been missing a bet 
with these older workers,” a YM-| 
CA Vocational Service s kesman_ 
said enthusiastically after the 
agency interviewed some 150 un- 
employed men and women for the 
pilot project, and sent a number 
to jobs. “Some of these people are 
surprisingly competent. 

at this has done already is 
to make older workers feel that 
they are wanted. One man said to 


¢ older men and 
ly the plan is to 


| 
’ 
: 
: 


The YMCA worker also said the 
agencies. couldn't get the jobs “on 
a ‘straight placement basis,” that 
it couldn’t be done “without a 
heart.” Many persons “in the prime 
of life, with blems of educat- 
ing their children and maintainin 

yments on their homes,” ha 
nee cut from employment, he 
said, with consequent loss of con- 
fidence, but by encouragement and 
— and enlisting others’ help 


nga be placed. 
project will involve group 


work with organized labor, and his 
plans to make individual and group 
efforts to encourage employers ‘to 
open hiring gates. : 


Meanwhile a new 
(Continued on'Page 7) | 
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_ ent proportion. 


REMEMBER! 
EVEN A NICKEL OR A DIME 
JUST KEEP SENDING 
ALL THE TIME. 
a, GK. 
* 


Misses Discussion 
On Resolution 


Dear Editor: 


The decision to take the dis- 
cussion of the Communist Par- 
ty Draft Resolution out of the 
Sunday Worker rings down the 


' curtain when the play has only 


approached its climax. The Na- 
tional ~Committee hag stated its 
opinion, and the N.Y. Times 
thinks that’s werth a full page. 
Foster changes his vote to “No.” 
Davis quali his. Members 
and interested socialist-minded 

ople who do not get the Dai- 
y Worker—and cant, in many 
cases—want to speak their piece, 
and read the opinions of others. 
Where? 

I am aware of the objections 
raised by Worker circulators, ‘in 
Harlem. and elsewhere, that the 
space given to the Party discus- 
sion has made it harder for them 
to sell the paper. That's easily 
dealt with. Cut the in 
half, to two pages. ut the 
length of contributions down to 
900 words. Enforce that limi- 
tation on big-wigs as well as or- 
dinary readers, and ‘more peo- 
ple will be able to make them- 
selves heard, despite the 50 per- 
cent reduction in space. 

William. Mand>’. 


_ - - 


That Wasn't 
Menasha Skulnik 
Dear Editor: : 

My wife and I have just read 
Ben Levine’s TV column con- 
cerning the Esther Williams ex- 


. radio @ommentators and 
- pot su 


The views expressed in the letters printed below do not necee- 


sarily.reflect our own. However we are glad to present their opin 
fons si grads others to write to this column. 


Windsors, and as always, we en- 
joyed the witty and penetratin 
comments of the’ goings on. But 
the comments on the “Plunge 
on the Kraft hour left us a little 
bewildered. , 

We also saw the Plunge in 
which Menasha Skulnik was due 
to play the principal role as ad- 
vertised in the newspapers and 
also in the TV Guide, but our 
puckish little friend never ap- 

ared on our screen, nor was 

is name mentioned in the cast 
of players. 

Did you see Menasha in a 
preview of this play, or did you 
really believe that the character 
portrayed was he in disguise? If 
so, somebody's face should be 
very red indeed. We have since 
learned that the role so ably 
performed by Henry Jones, was 
a last minute substitution be- 
caus of protests by several Jew- 
ish organizations that Mr. Skul- 
nik ought not to play this part 
because of it’s anti-Semitic im- 
plications. They contended it 
would fumish ammunition for 
those who have always implied 
that the small Jewish manufac- 
turer or storekeeper is a poten- 
tial arsonist when forced to the 
wall by business failure—so, a 
satisfactory Aryanized version 
was put on. 

I believe you owe your read- 
ers some slight explanation in a 
future column. I am sure there 
are many who are as puzzled as 
we were and have not yet found 
out why.—A Friend. 

NOTE: There is no explana- 
tion, slight or profound. It was 
simply ignorance on my part. 
“The Plunge” was advertised as 
including Menasha Skulnik - in 
the main part, and I happened 
to turn on the channel after the 
play began, and turned it off 
just as it ended (to avoid the 
commercials).—Ben Levine. 


Mankind Will End 
H-Bomb Horror 


Dear Editor: : 

Two very sharp issues con- 
front present-day society. The 
challenge to reason and sym- 
pathy posed by the widespread 
awakening of millions of peoples 
to assert their inalienable right 
to be sovereign, is one. 

The other, the problem of 
saving mankind from the unim- 
aginable horrors of perishing 
from the explosions and after- 
effects of atomic and thermonu- 
clear weapons. 

Events move 
speed. 

The era when few of the na- 
tions acted ,like suction pumps 
of the natural resources and 
fruits of human toil from ra: | 
other countries is nearing its end. 
A dawn of new patterns of 
living is visible across the infinite 
horzion of human experience and 
Pagar howe path Be to 

enriching and enobling, to 
an ever unfolding of life. There- 
in lies a guarantee for the vic- 
tory of the collectivist, good fel- 
lowship, ideals. 

The accumulation of machines 
of a the persisted fan- 
ning of-racial and international 
hatreds by unworthy journalists, 
ven® — 
mous agitators obstruct but can- — 
| , humanity's yearn- 


with great 


\(travagaike!: and the insipid 
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The Dallas ‘News’ Challeng 


es Us on Matusow 


-_ THE MORNING NEWS of Dallas, Texas, has challenged the Daily Worker to give its views on the recent perjury 
trial which convicted the ex-informer Harvey Matusow. An editorial in the Morning News of Sept. 28 concludes with these 
words: “The public will probably agree with the New York jury and conclude that Matusow told the truth in testimony which 


convicted the 13 red leaders, perjured himself when he re-| 7 55, in Judge Edward J. Di 
versed his testimony. The public will agree with that—but "> in Jucge aware J ee 
not the Daily Worker. Its testimony will be interesting.” | ing of Trachtenberg Charney 
Let me, then, give the testimony : and the ordering of a new trial for 
of the Daily Worker and The Work- them. Judge Dimock declared in 
er 5 the matter: bi, |liberate lie issuing the order for a new trial: 
The public cannot possibly ; , | “Matusow is a completely irre- 
“agree with the New York jury and) TESTIMONY C was Matusows sponsible witness. “The Past 
conclude that Matusow told the| assertion that in concocting these) ng first brought his tales to the 
truth in testimony which convicted lies he was coached by members| vovernment and who was being 
the 13 red readers.” The reason I}0f the federal. prosecutor's staff, prepared to act as a witness by the 
make this assertion is because of | particularly Roy Cohn. ' government lawyers and who was 
the fact that the New York jury| "IN connection with each of the| on ie witenes chan ta ths bhel 
never made any such finding and/three pieces of testimony there was was @ man without regard for the 
so the public could not “agree” with! a separate court case. ‘truth, with a passion for the lime- 
ey, ) CASE NO. 1 was the original Jight and with the need for a few 
trial of the 13 Communist leaders. | dollars. The Matusow who retract- 
CASE NO. 2 was the hearing on ed his testimony was the same man. 
Matusow’s confession in connection; Which was the lie, the original 
with a motion for re-trial for two' story or the retraction? . .. The in- 
of the defendants, Alexander Trach-|ternal evidence all points to the 
tenberg and George Charney. original story as the lie. A pattern 


CASE NO. 3 was.the recent per-| of its development creates proba- 
jury trial. wer of fabrication that becomes 


; | al : ; : 
testimony by. Matusow at the trial) 2 ; Prenat poms hae ligh t of 
of the Communist leaders which} "HE Dallas Morning News does; crema! hye oe , 
a abt not seem to realize that Testimony. 4S to Testimony C (Matusow’s 
resulted in their conviction on oe : Soe SSN statement that. he was coached in 
charges of conspiring to advocate} ” (Matusow's contession that he his lies by members of the prose- 
the necessity of the violent over- lied about force and violence) cutor’s staff) this, Judge Dimock 


throw of the government. never came up at the recent per- maintained, was not backed by 


TESTIMONY B was Matusow’s;jury trial. This testimony was the evidence. 
confession that his original testi-'subject of the hearing in April,) It was this latter testimony—and 


| } ONLY this—which was used as the 
ET II LLL 


basis for the recent perjury trial. 
UNITED states DISTRICT COM 


* 
S CTHEM DISTRICT OF Yin TOR 


mony about the Communists advo- 
cating force and violence was a de- 


There are not two court pro- 
ceedings in the Matusow case but 
three. There are not two pieces of 
testimony but three. The Morning 
News seems to be unaware of the 
actual facts of the case. 

* 


TESTIMONY A was the original 


| 


ee 


THE FIVE perjury counts on, Sept. 28 editorial page of Dallas ‘News’ _ 


which Matusow was convicted were 

> Saree 
1) Matusow’s affidavit that during] 
'a conversation in an automobile in| 


‘December 1951 with Roy Cohn Actor S Seek Work 


and three other government em- (Continued from Page 6) 
'ployes, Cohn asked him if he could| I always found it hard to acquire. 


'tie up one of the defendants with, though.” 


s book by the late Soviet prosecu-' * rag 
' ON ANOTHER floor in the same | and made some unpleasant remark 


‘tor Andrei Vishinsky; 2) Matu- ecg re 
sow’s affidavit that in February,| 2° 98ency. ee I sat down to him. The concert singer was 
: ”*| by a pleasant-fa ‘ gray-haired contained, but not silent. Of 
1952, in the office of the U. S:| woman who explained she was course, he was fired,” she said. 
Attorney, Cohn asked him about! waiting for her husband, a concert! And just about that time, a 
‘a possible connection between the singer. She was a free-lance writer,! play of hers which a very rich 
defendant Alexander Trachtenberg} ha had one play on Broadway.! man had agreed to consider with 


WITtm sates O AMERICA 
ve. 

.tears in her eyes“when she recall- 

ed how imposing he looked in a 

'doorman’s uniform. Then, she said, 

“some nincompoop came along, 


GLIZ@lETe GREY FLYIN, ot al., 


Stat @ tow Yom 
COUNTY @ Raw TORE 


) 
) 
) 


RARVEY MU. MATUSOH, Being Gily arom, Gepoere and says: 
he I make thie effidevit in eapport of the actia by the 


ee .,._| While we waited for her husbapd the idea of financing it, was turned 
and the Vishinsky book; 3) Matu- to get through his job interview down. “He said it had no sex ap- 
we spoke of many things. 'peal,” she said, humorously. 


She was from another country,, Not that they were worried, she 
but knew California, Tucson, North | maintained. Her husband wa’ con- 
Carolina, the Bunes country in| fident his fortunes would change. 
Indiana near Chicago. Her hus-|————— 


band was from Iowa. She spoke Jobs Program 


poetically of the desert, and of the ; 
mountains in Carolina where she (Continued from Page 6) | 
had sat at sunset and listened helping older women get jobs was 


breathlessly to “a great orchestra announced by the U. S. Labor De- 
. partment, which noted about one- 


of katy@ids.” kine > agg 
a ‘third of the unemployed in the 
She was writing of the Negro U. S. are/in this category. A seven- 
people, she was greatly moved by city study showed older women 
their struggle, but felt Eisenhower “fare a little better” in some in- 
es doing, all he can, with those  4.,:tries than older men. 
state laws.” “It is impossible for “This is not merely an ‘older 
id European to understand the | worker program,” State Industrial 
South; it is so dreadful. ‘Commissioner Isadore Lubin said. 
Her husband then came from his “Thére has been widespread clos- 
interview and we went down the ing of doors to workers over 40 
elevator together, after she €X-' and in some @ases to even younger 
plained I was secking interviews! workers. Neither is it a sympathy 
on people's experience job hunting. program. The employment service 
Her husband was as meticulous- only asks employers to abandon 
ly turned out as was Mr. Anony- age restrictions that have no rela- 
mous, and in addition was six feet tionship to the demands of a job 
two, rebust and while most cordial, | or ability todo it; to stop cutting 
not one to invite questions. ‘themselves off arbitrarily from a 
“Yes, I’m a concert singer, as vast reservoir of proved skill and 
well as actor, director, producer,to- halt the moral disintegration, 
and carpenter—I love carpentry,”|the social waste and the economic 
he said. “Of course, we concert cost to the community that result 
singers win and lose a fortune in when willingness and ability to fill 
a night,” he said, his eyebrows a job are repudiated.” 
going .up ironically. “What can; Extension of the program has 
they send me on? No, they never now introduced specialized .serv- . 
have a job. I just have to come ice for the first time in Yonkers, 
here, in order to collect the money.” | Elmira, Binghamton, Albany, Glen — 
He made a quick getaway. His Falls, Schnectady, Poughkeepsie, 
charming wife and I in the next, Jamestown, Niagara Falls, “and 
two hours discussed literature, pol- | Troy. | me 
itics and life, her childhood, that} A trained counselor has been as- 
of her husband, who began com-/ signed to each.of these communi- 
posing at the age of eight years. | ties to. concentrate on couuseling 
ands job develépment. In addition, | 
the present program is being ex- 
panded. in . Buffalo, Rochester, 


BE defendants for a new trial end te de what I om to remedy the here I 


have dane te the dcfandants in the ease of United Shaheen of ‘meories 
Se Miissbeth Orisr Pima. sh al. 


“& I appeared as @ witness for the Government egeinst the 


| defendants in the ecurse of the trial in the abeve-entitled eace in 


teow’'s testimony at the hearing on, 


the motion for a retrial in July,| 
1952, regarding the conversation 
in the aw twan a 4) Matusow's 
|testimony at the same hearing re- | 
garding the conversation in the: 
U. S. Attorney's office; 5) Further 
testimony with regard to the con-| 
'versation in the U. S. Attorney’ 


this Court in July, 1958, om an indietumt eharging the defeniats 
S| 
oftice. | 

Roy Cohn and the other mem- 
bers of the U. S. Attorney's staff 
who had been present at these con- 
versations all insisted that no coach-\ 
ing had occurred. Matusow in turn) 
insisted it had, but of course could! 


present no witnesses. | 


The jury—not unsurprisingly—ac-’ 
cepted the testimony of Cohn and' 
the other members of the U. S. 
Attorney's staff. In this, however, 
they acted differently from the 
general public which did not at- 
tach too much credibility to Cohn 
in the famous Army-McCarthy| 
hegrings of 4954 which resulted in| 
Cohn being dropped as counsel for 
the Senate Sub-Committee on Gov-| 
ernment Operations, 


Judge John McGohey at the per- 
jury trial refused to permit any ref- 
erence by defense attorney Stanley 
Faulkner to Cohn’s connection with' 
the Army-McCarthy controversy, 
with the famous.case of the cropped 
| photograph, ete. | 

To sum up: the main part of 
Matusow’s confession—that he lied 
about Communists advocating 
force and violence—was upheld. by’ 
Judge Dimock and was not clhg]- 
lenged at the perjury trial. As for 
Matusow's claim that he was’ 
coached in his lies, the last word’ 
a ig aad ely gan 
since. perjury conviction is up 
| for appeal. 


with e@@iring te vidlete the teaching and edvossey and org isin, 


seotiaes of the guith ist. 
3. The testinamy I gave in the ecurse of the trial a, peers 

in the typewritten trenseript of the resord at page 6565 end thereafter. 
4. Thematters I testified to were either falee or ne&t m@mtirely 


-@yue end cere mom te ne to de either false or not entirely tee, et 


or 


time I eo teetified, in thet: 


S&S. I make end owear to this effidevit vaunterily and of ay om 
free weill, witheut heving deen threatened, eooreed, infiumecd, or ia- 
timidated in any way; without heving been given any payment, regard, or 


any thing of value, or any praise thereef; and aly for the purpeses ¢ 
new telling the truth, the whole truth, and nething but the truth, and, 
es I heve eaid,. te do what I oan. te remedy the hem I heave dae te these 
defententes ané to the aduinistratio of justice. | 
6. I om willing to appear and testify to the truth of the adove 


eatters et any tine, 


Swern te before ne this 
day of Janusry, 1956. 


‘Only then, and after I told her 


about Mr. Anonymous; did she 


confess that her gifted husband 
City is 


Now that the Dallas Mornin 
News is-in possession of the ful 
facts, ‘itsy testimony: too: will be in- 


also had worked as a doorman— 
for 20.months. 
9’ Et owas‘a fashionable club, which 


teresting, 


she named, and she laughed with’ 


ing ’ in Hempstea 
Utics, Whité’ Plains and Newe 
burgh. 3 
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TV VIEWS 


The Body. Snatchers 


By BEN LEVINE 
THE GLOVES and even 


the pants are off in the strug- 
gle of Steve Allen and Ed Sul- 
livan for the Sunday spot. 
These two masters of cere- 
mony have un- 

c e re moniously ii 

shifted the battle- ie 

ground to the oS 

cemetery and are; aes 
hurling Jame ee aN 

Dean monuments “< 

and memorials ati 

each other. 

Money, or 0- Be 
nopoly, is the root a 
ol this evil, and 
the TV companies 
must rejoice to see their employes 
raising the din of battle that at- 
tracts the cash customers. 

Homer wrote. prophetic lines 
when he described the hassle for 
a hero's dead body btween Patro- 
clus, tugging at the head, and Hec- 
tor pulling at the feet, while “the 
dead man amid the whirlwind of 
dust lies grand in his own grand- 
eur. 

But, as*Bernard Shaw points out 
in his prefage to “Androcles and 
the Lion,” gladiatorial contests 
have as strong an attraction for us 
as for the ancients, though we have 
a “duller method of enjoying our- 


selves in the old Roman spirit.” 


* 

SINCE I had been only vaguely 
aware of James Dean's existence, I 
awaited eagerly the Sunday night 
that Steve Allen promised his me- 
morial and Ed Sullivan his counter- 
memorial to the Hollywood actor 
whose untimely death presumably 
had everybody (except ignorant me) 
in mourning, I turned alternately 
to Channels 2 and 4, in the effort to 
get as much as [ could of both pro- 
grams. I sought to satisfy my low 
appetite for a prizefight as well-as 
my higher desire for instruction in 
the merits of Mr. Dean. 

The main bout in both channels 
was scheduled for the finale, so I 
couldn't see everything I wanted. 
Evidently the spirit of faction, rath- 
er than the néeds of the customers, 
guided the timing. Meanwhile, I 
flicked the knobs, using the periods 
when commercials did not coincide 
or performers palled to get the best 
of the preliminary skirmishes. 

Fd Sullivan, it seemed to me, 
had the best of these appetizers to 
the main dish, and the edge was 
given him by Johnny Carson’s in- 
imitable imitations, particularly of 
Ed Murrow, with which Mr. Car- 
son had launched his TV career 
about a year ago. So accurate was 
the parody that, if Mr. Murrow 
were not alive, I would be tempted 
to believé in the transmigration of 
spirits. 

THE entrees in the two banquets 
finally arrived, and this time Steve 
Allen had the better of it. Ed Sul- 
livan served up James Dean in a 
weview of scenes from the coming 
‘dua Ferber movie, “Giant,” and 
I never saw scenes more jumbled. 
The preview contributed no favor- 
able publicity for the movie, which, 
I am told, is an excellent one. But 
the jumbled preview scenes told 
me nothing about the acting of 
Mr. Dean, who was buried in 
crowds and smothered by a 10- 
gallon hat. 


Steve Allen, however, pre ‘sented 


wt a ~ 3 ie; tie: ’ ao he, i, re 
Flaky ot le : # 


a straight television sketch of some 
years back, in which James Dean, 
as a young convict, makes love to 
the warden’s wife, horrifying and 
fascinating her in the way of a 
snake with a bird. My impression 
was that Mr. Dean had the in- 
tensity of the genuine artist, but 
with a mind narrowed by Holly- 
wood horizons, so that the passion 
is ugly and hysterical. 

Mr. Allen’s sanctimonious intro- 
duction, as he -kissed the ground 
that James Dean trod in his school- 
boy days, shows how a man may be 
damned with exagge rated, as well 
as with faint, praise. 

* 


THIS modern gladiators’ contest 
between Steve Allen and Ed Sulli- 
van was followed; appropriately 
enough, by “Androcles and the 
Lion,” Shaw's play about ancient 
Rome's slaughter spectaculars. Bert 
Lahr took the part of Androcles, 
the Greek tailor, Christian and ani- 
mal lover, who astonishes the 
blood-hungry emperor and mob 
when, after being: thrown into the 
arena, he dances off with the lion. 


Shaw employs this fable to sym- 
bolize the revolutionary grandeur 
of the early Christians. I have seen 


4 


. 


nothing more uproariously funny 
on TV. not Sid Caesar or Red Skel- 
ton or Jackie Gleason, Shaw's hok- 
um about-a lion waltzing with 
man is also more tantastic. Who 
ever heard of waltzing in Roman 
days? 
7 

“ANDROCLES and the Lion” 
is a short play, 51 pages, but Shaw 
wrote 133 pages of serious com- 
mentary to make sure people did 


not miss the point. This commen- 


tary is the intelligent man’s guide 
to the New Testament. 

Shaw wrote it at the height of 
World War I, and he asks, “Why 
not give Christianity a Trial?” He 
reviews the Gospels and the Acts 
of the Apostles, and he séeks to 
show that the proposals of Jesus are 
the only alternative fo world sui- 
cide. 

Of course, he says, we shall waste 
our time unless we give the sayings 
of Jesus a “reasonable construction,” 
and apply “modern practice” to 
them and modern “complicated po- 
litical devices.” All this, he con- 
cludes, adds up to “modern com- 
munism. 

Televisionaries can dream, and 
we can at least hope that in the 
years ahead an Omnibus program 
will include some of the Androcles 
preface as well as the Androcles 


play, and let TV’s millions hear 
such golden words as these: 


“If our attempt at civilization is 
not to perish like all the previous 
ones, we shall have to organize 
our society in such a way as to be 
able to yi to ips person in the 
land, ‘Take no thought saying, 
Where shall we eat? or What shall 
we drink or Wherewithal shall we 
be clothed? We shall then no‘long- 
er have a race of men whose hearts 
are in their pockets and safes and 


at their bankers.” 


To which ‘sermon I -say. amen 
and add that then the Ed Sullivans 
and Steve Allens will vie to enter- 


tain ‘rather, than’ engage | in‘ | sad 
scrambles for. Hooper ratings. 


A, Pas Pane Wel ot at 5 oul # tod 
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CLARENCE AND SIGRID SHARP 


By MERIDEL LE SUEUR 
“GREETINGS to you Clar- 


ence on this great occasion 
celebrating your 65th birth- 
day and the 35 years of de- 
veted work you have done 


with many hardships and _sacri- 
fices, plowing through mud and 
snow at times, on the North Da- 
kota byways, bringing the message 
to the workers and farmers of 
peace, democracy and the future 
world of Socialism.” 

-So read one of the many mes- 
sages from the Dakotas, Nebraska, 
Visconsin, Minnesota to Clarence 
Sharp, a man who has traveled 
the space that would have taken 
him many times around the world, 
and who has worr a deep path in 
the furrow of his own place and 
time,—a man who has sold thou- 
sands of books, pamphlets newspa- 
pers, and brought knowledge of 
the struggle of the workers of the 
world to the isolated sod shanty 
and the farm. 

Clarence Sharp is a man who 
has been a Communist since the 
day in the twenties when he clip- 


The 


By ART SHIELDS 


THE SCENE, Dear Read- 
er, is the Pittsburgh of To- 
morrow. It's the Pittsburgh of 
the Socialist era of The Broth- 
erhood of Man. The people 


own the steel mills and power 
houses and hospitals and sym- 
yhony—orchestras too. And were 
listening to a history professor on 
the 28th floor of the University of 
Pittsburgh. ... 

The classroom is familiar, It is 
air-conditioned now, and brighter 
than before. But it is housed in the 
same Pitt skyscraper we used to 
know. For not many decades have 
passed since it) went up in 
1929. 

Professor Bruno and his students 
are new types, however. The pro- 
fessor looks more like an athlete 
of 30 than a scholar of 45, And the 
students glow with vitality as no 
youths did before. For folks grow 
strong in this Brotherhood ise, 
where there is good food and med- 
ical care and outdoor play for 
every man, wenn and child, 

PROFESSOR BRUNO is a spe- 


ped out an application to join from 
a paper called the Worker, and 
waited months before he heard, 
then more months until someone 
came to South Dakota from Den- 
ver to see him and he joined a 
branch where he had to go 200 
miles to a meeting. 
* d 

COMING OF a long line of dis- 
senters he has an early memory 
of his grand mother, always test- 
ily proud that she came from the 
Green Mountain boys, but made 
the mistake of marrying a Tory 
with the name of Horatio Nelson. 
They were also New Engl: ind and 
Swedish. 

The whole family came West 
when the land opened up after 
the Civil War, and finally to the 
new state of South Dakota where 
the democratic farmers asked in 
the state Constitution of 1889 
whether they wanted to run their 
own state or be run by Eastern 
monopoly. His father was a Popu- 
list. They went to the great sing- 
ing picnics of the people, at the 
political rallys of that day. 

But it was only seven years till 
the wheat, railroad. timber, and 


gold Kings moved in, and his fa 


He Championed the 


er railed at the robbing of 
farmers, who were robbed at 
elevators, for dockage, for freig 
and robbed at the grain termi 
He grew up with the hatred] 
monopoly. 

In 1906 Clarence was sell 
the old Socialist Appeal, 
reading the International Socis 
Review and selling the Butte B 
letin and studying Socialist bool 

Deep in his history is the m 
tual history of the land and 
farmer on the land,—get a fart 
mortgage for tools, seéd, lose .t 
farm, go on the bum, get a j 
get another farm, another bust, ¢ 
pression, then war. After the Fi 
World War he began to do sor 
thing about it, helped to organi 
the Producers Alliance with Toy 
ley, after the-defeat of the N 


Partisan League. 


He was part of the broad mo 
ment of the left.of that time. Ba 
ers, small business men _ belongé 
to the Socialist Party. In 19 
South Dakota had a Socialist Gc 
ernor who was also a banker. T 
Socialist local at the: little to 
of Bristol where he lived, hé 
120 members, and there were 2¢ 
000 members in North Dakota. 

- 


IN THE CRASH in the thirt 


“it was all over. wheat fell to fifte 


cents a bushel, and like ma 
others, Clarence had to leave } 
wife and two daughters and go 
Chicago to look for work. There 
was plunged into a strange life 
him, the life of the big city— 
still the newer life of the organf 
ed unemployed. There were % 
unemployed councils in Chicag 
many demonstrations in a week. 
was pushed and pounded,” 
says, “on the.wave of the mov@ 
ment.” He went back to Dako§ 
for the militant farm moveme 
was arising, — the Farm Holida 
foreclosure fights, the organizati 


wervryr—ry 


Classroom on t 


A Pittsburgh Short Story 


cialist in American history in the 
Pre-B.O.M. (Brotherhood of Man) 
age. 

“You remember we talked about 
the witchhunt in Massachusetts in 
the 1690's last week” he was say- 


ing. But today we're discussing @ 


witchhunt nearer home. There was 
a new kind of witchunt in the 
1950's. The victims” were not 
witches, of course. They were 
men and women, who advocated 
the Brotherhood of Man. And they 
were persecuted more in Pitts- 
burgh than anywhere else except 
the Deep South.” 

“Why more in Pittsburgh?” ask- 
ed an eager young Negro, whom 
we had seen on the football field 
the day before. : 

“The reason is simple,” Profes- 
sor Bruno replied. “This was the 
country’s biggest iron and _ steel 
center. And the bosses. were hard 


as the iron they sold.” 
* 


A GIRL in tennis shorts inter- 
rupted, “Did they hang the Broth- 
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erhood people? she asked wit 


emotion. 
“They used to.” answered Brun 


“T'll tell vou some time of the 2 
Pennsylvania miners they hange 
in the 1870's. And there was ta 
of hanging Commugists as late 
1951. The Communists, you kno 
were the most active workers fe 
the Brotherhood of Man. 


“One of the would-be hangme 
was U. S. Senator James Duff, 
Pennsylvania Republican. D 
made his hanging speech in Pitts 
burgh at an American Legion cor 
vention in the Willam Penn Hote 


You many read it on the ne 


aper microfilm machine in ¢ 
ibrary, ‘Hang, the Communists 
said. 

“Duff was a typical Republics 
Senator,” he continued, “He 
an oil and: gas millionaire, and 
tool of the Mellon family that rule 
Pittsburgh. He didn’t have his w 
about the hangings, however. 
people wouldn't let him. But t 
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alll HW! White 


of a United Front. Mother Bloor 


| was in North Dakota, and he be- 


came section organizer of the Com- 


munist Party and in °34 ran for 
Congress in South Dakota on an- 


independent ticket, .a farmers 
united front ticket. 

There was the School on 
Wheels, a big truck where classes 
were held, books read and borrow- 
ed, slides and movies shown. You 
went for a month for a course. 

Many attended. Provocateurs 
got in. The School was threatened 
and then one night in Clearlake, 
west’ of Bristol at a Saturday night 
dance held for the benefit of the 
school, a poll hall ‘mob attacked. 
Led by the Sheriff they broke up 
the dance, beat men and women 
with clubs, beat the little children, 
finally lpaded the men on a van, 
and drove forty miles to Sisseton 


where they made them run the: 


gauntlet, beating them with whips 
and sticks and bats. 


The next day the farmers. arm- 
ed, got out the squirrel guns, 
wa up the ammunition at the 
stores—“What you want 45 and 
7$s for,” the store keeper said. 
“Shooting rabbits,” they said. “You 
don’t shoot rabbits with 
“These are mighty big rabbits!” 


That night at the protest meet- 


ing people came from a hundred 
miles around, and there were 600 
armed men. The Sheriff came and 
said -there would be no meeting. 
Clarence was the chairman and 
told the Sheriff he had a nerve 
after leading the mob. He said 
they could sit in the meeting if 
they were orderly but the meet- 
ing would go on. 

The men stoéd behind Clarence 
with cocked guns. They knew how 
to use them too. Clarence spoke 
and the Sheriff and his men turn- 
ed white and rose and left... . 

* 

MANY STRUGGLES followed, 

the trial of 80 farmers for defying 


re 28th 


courts came as close to hanging as 
they could? For they buried the 
Brotherhood ose si in prison. 


PROFESSOR BRUNO _ then 


‘opened a desk drawer and gave 


the tennis player a pair of binoc- 
ulars. 

“I want vou to look at that grim 
granite building a mile or two 
away, he told her, “It’s that build- 
ing with the Romanesque arches 
and towers. That used to be the 
County Prison where the Commu- 
nists were locked up with ordinary 
criminals. We've turned it in a mu- 
seum today. You should examine 
the handcuffs and leg irons and 
tiny iron cells in this museum, and 
visit the ‘hole’ underground, where 


men were kept in the dark. And 


youll be glad you're living in the 
Brotherhood of Man.” 

Professor Bruno then threw some 
pictures on a screen. They were 


__ scenes from a mine strike in Fe- 


bruary, 1950, many years ago. 
They showed tnickloads of food 
rolling into the mining towns near 
Pittsburgh. And hungry men carry- 


’ /ing the food home. 


| 
v 
. 
. 


<2 


er, -and waited for 


The professor was a good teach- 
questions. 


What's this got to do with the 


witchhunt, some youths wanted to’ 


know. 
“Plenty,” the Prof. replied. “The 


food came from other workers, you 
_ gee. Many of these workers were 


active in the movement for the 
Brotherhood of Man. But the mine 
owners didn’t want Brotherhood. 
Nor did the bankers and stee] men 
behind them. They wanted to stop 
the food trucks and smash the 
Communist movement that was 


'- helping workers’ struggles every- 


‘ye 
at” 
, ss 


oa moment, then went on. 


where. So they started a savage 
| witchhunt.” 


* 
THE PROFESSOR paused for 


“You remember I‘ told you of 


\ the_witchfinders in Massachusetts, 
'! Who picked the hangmen’s victims. 
) They were pathological liars, who 


ve 


aie se hie 


them.” 


peds of Dakota Farmers 


65th BIRTH 


the Sheriffs who came to take their 
land for the mortgages, the farm 
support of the big strikes in Min- 
neapolis that broke the back of the 
Citizens Alliance and the open 
shop. Clarence was part of all 
these struggles. 

In this last time when the si- 


lence was deep over Dakota, when — 


the FBI sowed terror in the coun- 
tryside, Clarence, with a_ longer 
trek, swung in winter and summer 


Floor 


are despised in history. But I'm 
sorry to say that Pittsburgh had 
such creatures too. And one was 
a petty police spy named Matt 
Cvetic, who did ing bosses. dirty 
work in 1950. 

“Cvetic had posed as a Commu- 
nist for a while. He was poor ma- 
terial for the bosses to work with, 
however. For he was a chronic 
alcoholic, who had been in and 
out of psychiatric wards several 
times. But he was the best the 
bosses could get. And they had a 
Pittsburgh iudge introduce him as 
a ‘patriot’ at a press conference. 
And they kept him sober, while 
he gave the newspapers the names 
of 300 progressive men and 
women. : 

“The miners’ friends were high 
on the Ifst. And the -witchfinder 
identified them all as ‘Communist 
consiprators, who wanted to ‘over- 
throw the government by force 
and violence.’ 

“It happened that many of the 
300 ‘were not Communist Party 
members. And none were plotting 
‘force and violence.’ But that didn’t 
stop a pathological liar like Cvetic, 
nor the cold-blooded financiers be- 
hind him. And the newspapers 
called on the bosses to fire the 
300, and the government to put 
them in jail.” 

* 

A DOZEN HANDS were up in 
the classroom. But the professor 
kept on. 


“I know. you want to ask me 
how one can sink as low as Matt 
Cvetic. Such characters are un- 
known in the Brotherhood of Man, 
But spying on labor was a recog- 
nized trade—though a _ despised 
one—in the 1950's. 

“I'd rather talk of the Pitts- 
burgh workers. My grandfather 
was one of the steel FP oe Cevtic 
betrayed. He worked on a rolling 
crew~in the smoky old Jones & 
paugnin plant on this side of the 

fonongahela River. The old plant 


was teplaced ‘by ‘the Wonderful aa. 


tematic steel mill that.our Socialist 


DAY PARTY 


around both Dakotas, Iowa,*Ne- 
braska. He went deep down and 
far in. He brought the Worker in- 
to these parts and books and news 
about China and the USSR and 
Viet Nam. He disappeared and re- 
appeared, 
7 


AS MAO says he has swum like 
a fish in the waters of the people. 
He has stayed close to them, mov- 
ing with them. He has in him great 
knowledge that has not been used, 
and is a source of life and connec- 
tion with the people, and a heal- 
ing for the burueacracy that above 
him has starved for the lack of 
what he and those like him, offer 
daily as riches. 

The children, grandchildren 
gather to celebrate this modest 
man. In answer to the applause 
he does not speak of himself, but 
speaks of the growing distress of 
the farmers, the growing unity of 
farmer and worker in North Da- 
kota, the growing fusion of the old 
Non Partisan League with the new 
Democratic forces, the militancy 
of the farmers coming into town 
to protest the soil bank manipula- 
tion, the roots of the old anti- 
monopoly struggle now appearing 
in a new spring. 

The farmers of a northern coun- 
ty send a message—“If there were 
only many millions like him to help 
with the good fight. We have 
known him for many years always 
plugging away to bring light to 
the rest of us and to bring us hope 
of the future. Would the world 
had more like him!” 
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ON THE WAY 


- Wheatcroft: The 
Negroes Place 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


THE white officials of 
Clay, Ky., (population 1,600) 
had assigned a settlement 
known as Wheatcroft to the 
town’s Negro familtes. This 
was the way to 
solve the “race” 
question. Give 
the Negro his 
“place” and in- 
sist that he stay 
in it, Mayor 
Herman Z. 

Clark, of Clay, 
could see noth- 
ing wrong with 
the towns “sep- 
arate but equal’ arrangement, 
even if there were no schools in 
Wheatcroft or Clay for Negroes. 

But the Gordon family, of 
Wheatcroft, wouldnt stay in 
their “place.” 

Mrs. Louise Gordon saw be- 


yond Mayors Clark to the Supreme 


Court of the United States and 
she believed what the court 
had said about Negro children 
having the right to. the same ecl- 
ucation in the same schools as 
white children. So she sent her 
two children, James H., 10, and 
Theresa, 8, to the Clay consoli- 
dated school. 

Beginning with that day. of 
decision Wheatcroft, the “Ne- 
groes place,” emerged from the 
shadow of Clay and became an 
entity. And Mrs. Louise Gor- 
don, a 97 - pound wisp of a 
brown - skinned woman, over- 
shadowed Mayor Herman Clark, 
the millionaire oil man. 

It happened that James, and 
his sister, Theresa, were put out 
of the “white” school in Clay. 
And the breadwinner, James 
Gordon, was fired from his $55- 
a-week job. But Wheatcroft had 
become a front in the fight for 
the realization of the promise 
contained in the phrase “one 
nAtion indivisible.” 

Letters to Mrs. Gordon pour- 
ed in from New York and Chi- 
cago and other peints. A social 
club of New York Negro wom- 
en, The Bon Vivants, assumed 
the responsibility of replacing 
Mr. Gordon's lost wages. (Read 
Mrs. Gordon's touching letter -on 
page 7 of this paper, acknowl- 
edging the Bon Vivants assist- 
ance. } 

In acknowledging the help 
and encouragement trom friends 
she has never seen, Mrs. Gor- 
don retains the same-~-goals she 


vowed to attain when her chil- ° 


dren were driven from the Clay 
schcool. She said then:— 

“I wont be back until Sep- 
tember, 1957. I'm not a quitter. 
My children will enter Clay 
school next September. I have 
not given up the fight.” 

* 


MRS. GORDON'’S DECI- 


4 
> 


SION to be a citizen—a full citi- 
zen—of these United States— 
with no ifs, ‘ands or buts, was not 
hers alone, Events have proven 
that she was thinking and acting 
in unison with millions. Other- 
wise Mrs. Gordon's plight 
might have escaped the notice 
of a stnall New York social club 
whose activity is usually limit- 
ed to local projects. The support 
offered by the Bon Vivants can 
be termed “integration insur- 
ance, guaranteeing that the 
battle will be joined in Septem- 
ber, 1957, to bring Kentucky's 
remaining segregated counties 
into compliance with the law of 
the land. 

On a larger scale and on an- 
other issue this was also true of 
the protracted stryggle against 
segregated buses: in Montgom- 
ery, Ala. Not only Negro organ- 
izations of all sorts joined in the 
fight; trade unions and many 
groups of whites have sent fi- 
nancial and other types of con- 
tributions. The efficient trans- 
portation system which has all 
but replaced entirely the old 
bus lines was made possible by 
heightened national interest. in 
Montgomery. 


It will be remembered that 
last fall, just after 14-year-old 
Emmett Louis Till was murder- 
ed in Mississippi, and his accus- 
ed killers freed, there abounded 
editorial advice to Negroes to 
leave the South. But out of the 
anger and shock .at events in 
Mississippi, Montgomery, Ala., 
arose with the determination, as 
expressed by the Rev. Richard 
D. Abernathy, “to make Mont- 
gomery (and the South) a better 
place.” 

* 


THE NAACP HAD OPEN.-.. 
ED the door by placing the law 
on the side of the Negro people 
fighting for their rights. But 
with other less - defined forms 
of solidarity the people stood 
against the racists when they 
tried the “economic squeeze” 
and other forms of intimidation 
to force the Negroes to give up 
their victories. These forms de- 
velo in the drives for aid 
to the Negroes of Orangeburg, 
S.C., to the Tallahassee bus pro- 
test movement and to others. 


And so it is with the fight of 
Mrs. Gordon, of Wheatcroft, 
Ky. She loves her Kentucky hills 
and wants to make them really 
hers and her children’s. She is 
detérmined that no part of this 
country be reserved by a “white 
only” sign. / 

And Americans, Negro and 
white, who place theit concern 
for the U.S.A. abpve the ancient 
hatreds built upon white su- 
premacy, agree with her. New 
York’s Bon Vivants deserve 
credit’ for the leadership they - 
have shown. 
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pepole own taday. But I think with 
pride of the Jones & Laughlin 
workers of old, who saved my 
grandfather's job.” 

A student clapped his hands in 
excitement. “Then the  witch- 
hunters failed,” he cried. 

» 

“ONLY PARTLY,” the profes- 
sor replied. “Most of the indus- 
trial workers on Cvetics list were 
protected by their fellow workers. 
They were protected because they 
were good union men and true, 
They were always in the front in 
every union battle, The bosses did 
not dare fire them. But the profes- 


sionals and clerical workers - fared. 


worse. Nearly all were dismissed 
from their jobs. And some were 
driven from town. And then the 
cougts struck at the Brotherhood 
movement.” ) 

“The courts were jailing pro- 
gressive workers all over America 
in those years. But nowhere were 


‘they so. savage as, in Pittshurgh, 
There TWENTY YEAR, sentences 


were given to such men as Steve 
Nelson, the carpentér, who was 
leading the Pittsburgh Communist 
Party, agd Jim Dolsen, the fearless 
writer for The Worker. 

“Andy Onda, a steel worker and 
Communist organizer, was saved 
from this fate by a heart attack. 

“I won't give the details of these 


witchhunting trials, nor tell of the . 


attempts to kill Nelson while in 
prison, or the story of the inter- 
national protests that saved his life. 
All that is better told in a book 
our history department is reprint- 
ing next week. It is “The 13th 
Juror” by Steve Nelson. 
* 

“THESE TRIALS weré just the 
beginning. Nelson and Dolsen 
were convicted again on similar 
charges and given five years each. 
Sentenced with them.were three 


other Communists. 
“I'm giving their =ymes so you 


the coming of 


hood of Man in the dark 1950's, 
They were Benjamin Careathers, 
the Negro workers’ leader, who did 
so much to unionize the old ‘Jones 
& Laughlin mills; Bill Albertson, 
a former Pittsburgh students’ leader 
who was expelled from this very 
university by reactionary officials. 
And Irying Weissman, a veteran 
of two wars against fascism. 
“They were convicted as ‘Com- 
munist conspirators on the false 
testimony of Cvetic and other 
pathological liars. These prejurers 
included an_ illegal whisky seller, 
who had once been sentenced to 
three years in prison, and a movie 
manager named Joe Mazzei, who 


had been convicted of betraying a. 


woman and getting her with child. 
+ } 


“THESE FALSE witnesses were 
hirelings of the FBI, the national 


- political police. They madé @ living 


_can jremeniber/ the ‘mett ‘who ‘fores'*' pe at scores’ of hearings "Bg 
soni'the coming, of ‘the Hrotber-,, 1... (Contayed.qn Pare 14). 


by perjury for years, For they ap- 
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But It's News to 


Us 


~ Fair’ Sharing of U.S. Wealth 
Makes Good Election Talk 


By JOHN MORRISON 


SPEAKING before the Kiwanis International last June 21, Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles compared the “peaceful evolution within our America” with the achieve- 


ments of socialism. He preceded to assert that in this country “workingmen and women 


are living a good life” and that “the 
spread between the average earn- 
ings of factory workers and execu- 
tives is less in the United States 
than in the Soviet Union.” 

The press elaborated on Dulles’ 
statement. The N. Y. stg | News 
(June 26) for instance, declared 
that “The basic trouble with Marx- 
ism is that it is long on promises, 
whereas U. S. capitalism produces 
enormous wealth and gets it dis- 
tributed with reasonable fairness.” 

The Daily News, accordingly, 
felt that the best thing for “the 
Commies and Pinks” would be “for 
them just to disband their Marxist 
organizations and take to bally- 
hooing the blessings of U. S.-style 


The detailed figures for 1955 
showing the level of income re- 
ceived 
yet available. However, we have 
such figures from the same source 
for 1954 and preceding years. 


In 1954 there were 51.2 million 
families (including unattached indi- 
ably have a good life should be in-! viduals), and their average income 
volved in so many bitter strikes for; was $5,340. However, p ae the 
the improvement of working condi-| same year, 1954 we had 3,108,000 
tions and increasing wages. The! families whose average income from 
simple truth is that the statement! aj] sources was only $512 for the 
about 7 good + ye the — entire year. 
men and women flies in the face 
of the facts as established by offi- RS ste peg ey oF meg Aes 
cial government statistics. an income of less than $10 a week. 

* One wonders whether our Secre- 


ing civil war prevailed; or to the 
strikes of 1946 in which 4.6 million 
workers were involved, some 15 
percent of the total number em- 
ployed. 

In general it would seem rather 
strange that so many of the work- 
ingmen and women who preseum- 


capitalism from Greenland’s icy 
mountains to India’s coral strand 
and all points between.” 

These statements, repeated in one 
. form or another, especially by GOP 
speakers in the present election 
campaign, should be subjected to 
careful analysis. 

* 
ONE word about the claims con- 


THE June issue of Survey of|tary of State Dulles or the N. Y. 


Current Business of the U. S. De- co 
| partment of Commerce reports that! @ week sufficient for a family to 


there were 52.5 million families| have a good life. 

(including unattached individuals)} In the same year, 1954, there 
in the U. S. in 1955. The average | were in the U. S. an additiopal 5,- 
income of all these families was 440,000 families whose average in- 


words if you add up the income of year, or about $29.10 a week. 
‘the Rockefellers, duPonts, Texas 


various brackets, are not 


Daily News considers less than $10 


$5,520 during that year. In other, come amounted to $1,514 for the’ executives in the U. S. is less than 


These unchallengeable figures} Mr. Dulles, 


bility. he is getting a substantial ad- 
ditional income. | 

In conclusion, there is: ong 
further consideration of some im- 
portance. The topmost executives 
in the U. S. are really not the top- 
most income brackets. The highest 
incomes in this country are re- 
ceived not by the executives who _ 
the Soviet Union. As quoted by; make an important contribution to _ 
the average “factory the production of wealth, but by — 


$2 million ($1.96 million). In this 
case the spread between the top- 
most rich and the poorest families 


amounts to 3,790 times. | 
* 


LET us now consider Mr. Dul- 
les’ assertion that the spread be- 
tween the @arnings of workers and 


cerning the “peaceful evolution” in| oil millionaire Hunts, and aod that more than 8.5 million) worker's wages . . . today is about) the property owners who hold no 
this country since 1917. Evolution) with the incomes of the common) families, or practically 17 percent; $76 a week.” Assuming that the position of responsibility, who de- 
worker is employed fully 50 weeks rived their income entirely from 


is usually understood to imply| people and divide the sum by the’ of the total ulation are com- 
gradual, uninterrupted and even i ) ~. la year, thus earnings for the en-| rents, dividends and interest. It is 


‘total number of families, the aver- pelled to live under substandard 
growth or development. age would amount to $5,520. conditions, reflected in non-sanitary tire year would amount to $3,800. they that get the million dollar in- 
One wonders whether this term : 


The main difficulty, however,| slum housing, undernourishment,| President Harlow H. Curtice of comes. 
can be correctly applied to the zig- consists of the fact that not one of juvenile delinquency, and those di- General Motors in 1955 received! Jt has, for instance, been report- 
zag patter nof our business condi-|the multi-millionaires has any de- seases that come from unsanitary Compensation from his corporation! 64 that the Texas oil king, H. L. 


tions ;to such strikes as those of sire to share his income with the’ conditions and undernourishment. | 2mounting to $776,000. (Business ' 
the year 1919 in which more than rest of us. As a result, we have peo- * Week, June 2, 1956). The spread Hunt, has an estimated income ‘of 


four million workers, more than a between the earnings of the worker | $140,000 a day, that is over $50;- 


fifth of the total number employed, of General Motors and its top!000,000 a year. (See The Burden 


were involved; or to the coal min- 
ers strike of 1920-21 in West Vir- 


ple receiving enormous incomes of 
millions of dollars a year, and on 
‘the other hand people whose in- 
come dooms them to a life of slums 


AS TO the spread between the 


incomes of the worker and EXECU! executive would thus amount to’ of Taxes, by the Labor Research 


‘tive, between the poor and rich,| 


204 times. | Association, Page 37). We know 


the Daily News claims that the en- 
ormous wealth produced by the 
people of the U. S. is distributed 


The American Friends Service} utton of the Wool- 


Committee report “Meeting the | mt Barbar 
Russians,” issued this year, notes worth chain of5 and 10-cent stores, 


ith reasonable fairness. Secretar 3 
Dulles maintains that the squeal that a Minsk tractor cage — ” > hake “angen and we 
‘between the earnings of the work-| tice earned 350 -rubles a month, © 7 gone a nil Hes -% 
‘ers and th ti der U. §.-| While the rector of the Moscow useful service. The number 0 such 
| ete ae ha a, +_| multi-millionaires r eceiving mil- 


| al eta | University ortedly the highes 
tyle capitalism is less than under| University, rep: Memories eset ; 
- wel il — is less under! paid executive in the Soviet Union, | lion dollar incomes, while perform- 


us | | received 12,000 rubles a month, or|i®% no useful service but merely 
eee, | The Department of Commerce) almost 35 times as much. If the because of their property rights, 
figures show that the U. S. in 1954] psd. delegation whicl q,can be multiplied. 

: Bs Friends’ delegation which prepared | ee ee 
gece |had 1,521,000 rich families whose Lod toh he earnings; With these facts in mind it is 
ei ale the report had taken the earnings 

Meee: | average income during that year) of a worker rather than an appren-| to be doubted whether not only the 
tame | amounted to $27,756. On the other} ,.-. Rink annneei ‘ailable| Commies and Pinks” but also the 
ame: | . | tice, which according to available; ° At, 5 
sucess hand, we have seen that during) ;¢ ? | er 800\eight and a half million families 

Kina s 4. | imtormation amounts to over a 
tee \that year 3,103,000 poor families) ., }) h ¢h ad would| Who are reduced to a life just on 

cana | >| rubies a month, the spread wou . 

eeece | had an average income of only $512 pave 7 a level of subsistence or below it 

| lave come to 1/ times. ; - 

ee for the entire year. In other words, + will follow the advice of the Daily 

eee: every rich family received 54 times News to disband their organization 

fee: | as much income as the poor fam-! : THERE is still another phase of and take to ballyhooing the bless- 

es | ilies. the question. The compensation re-| ings of U. S.-style capitalism of 
je: | It this does not give a full pic-| ceived by the topmost corporate} which they get no share. 

ai: | ture of the total gulf between the executive in the U. S. is not the} Instead, they may, still consider 

gees: ~ millions of poor families and the! only source of his income. While socialism or the ownership of the 

richest top of the pyramid. For|we have no figures available, it is; means‘ of production by the entire 

U. S. Treasury Department figures! hardly possible that the topmost| people and for the benefit of the 

‘for 1952 show that there were 148) executive should have no invest-| entire people, a most promising and 


individuals whose average income! ments of his own in stocks and 


and undernourishment. 


ginia, in which conditions resembl- 


A Scotsman Discove 


IVAN THE NOT-SO-TERRIBLE. | 


By Archie Johnstone. The British | 
Soviet Friendship Society, 36)appointed editor of British Ally—| 
Spencer St., London. 164 pagesjthe British Foreign Office news-. 


$1.75. 
By PAT SLOAN 


THE AUTHOR of this book 
was born in Aberdeenshire, 
and at the time of writing is 
just on 60 years young. He 
has been a journalist from the 


age of 17, working in Aber- 
deen, Manchester, Fleet Street, 
Spain, Mexico and Moscow. His life 
as a journalist has been occasion- 
ally interrupted—by the First World 
War when he served three years 
in France with the 5lst (Highland 
and Glorious) Division, a spell of 
_ hotel-keeping (cut short by Franco) 
~ Spain, and working his passage 
Scion ‘al - Ame $3" 4, 50- 
ear ohd abi he a 


7 te a ee 


| ical or 
tramp Mreither. 


isteamer in 1946. 


In’ 1947 Archie Johnstone Was 


paper in the USSR. He resigned in 


April 1949, because he disagreed | 
with its cold war policy. He stayed! 


on in Moscow because he liked it. 
However, despite a spate of rumors 
to the contrary, he has never re- 
linquished hig British citizenship. 
Archie’s Russian wife, whom he 
met after leaving British Ally, ap- 
pears in his writing as “The~Voice 
of Discipline,” either a rueful trib- 
ute to Russian sex-equality or a 
canny Scot's somewhat ironical ref- 


erence to womenfolk, 
* 


ALL BOOKS are different, but 
some are more different than 
others. Most books about Russia 
are either very factual or very pole- 


both., Somey-of course, are 


ew ee ee ee ee ee ec 


isians love Mark Twain, and they. 


‘seem also to like “oor Erchie.” 
_ 


THIS BOOK is a collection of 


Archie Johnstone’s book, by com- 
parison, is scandalously frivolous. 
But his frivolity is not without a 
serious side. Perhaps Kinsley Mar- 
tin put it best in the “New States- 
man” when he wrote of, Archie 
Johnstone as “a wayward, -romantic 
Scot who in previous centuries 
would have been a soldier of for- 
tune. .. .It is difficult to imagine 
Archie as a party-line Communist; 
I should describe him as- an un- 


linhibited Scottish radical.”. 
This “uninhibited Scottish radi-| 


cal” survived despite ‘the pronos- 
tications of a London columnist 
who wrote of him: | 2 


‘aad 1 Be i d ith 
irons 4 Bow ; nows if - 


spade a spade, and apparently 


Mark Twain. .. has there been an 


| Archie Johnstone's articles over a 
is alive or dead... . I wonder | number of years for a number of 


what has happened to poor Archie,|2€Wspapers and magazines. Many 


a brilliant journalist for whom Fleet! f them have appeared in the U..S., 
Street had great respect hag! and in fact some of them had to 


he, too, been liquidated?’ Archie|be considerably de-Americanized 


called ‘a spade a spade and that/for publication in Britain. 
may have got him into trouble.” In one article Archie refers to 
This obituary was a little pre- himself as a “self-effacing Scot, 
mature.‘ Archie is still yd cg but meg rr ep om ag oon re 
li nd kicking, is still ing a/scription of him ¢an be found 12 
SY eee ee ee what he himself says about Odessas 
“A mixture of bohemianism, 
shrewdness, hospitality (often ex- 
cessive), a slangy de ing _ wit 
(often directed. against itself), ex- 
uberant cheerfulness... . .One 
gossip writer descri him . as 
puckish” and “hard-hoiled. if, the - 
(Continued on Page #) 


riving on it in the Russian clim- 
ate. . 

One of his American editors even 
went so far as to say that “not since 


aking travel writer.. 


English- 
wih wit: and .shuador.: ). As 
Archie Johnstone shows, the 


Rus- 


’ 


Fall Fruit in Good Supply 


By JO LYNNE 


By Federated Press 
TURKEYS, potatoes, and pork 
are the headliners on the Novem- 


ber list of plentiful foods. The 


seasonal peak in the pork supply 
comes in late November. There 


will be ample supplies of heavy 
turkeys for holiday meals. They 
are wonderful economy buys if 
- you can store them in your re- 
frigerator or freezer—either the 
leftovers or extra birds to be eat- 
en later in the winter. 


Potatoes best suited for bak- 
ing or mashing will be more 
plentiful than last year, due to a 
record crop. Beef, broiling and 
frying chicken, and eggs will be 
in very good supply’ through 
November. os 

Pears, dates, cranberries, and 
cabbage are the fresh fruits and 
ve stables to buy in November. 
Cabbage salad or slaw teams up 
with various salad dressings and a 
big variety of flavors—raw car- 
rots, celery, onions, peppers, to- 
matoes, apples, pineapple, nuts, 
raisins, bacon, ham or cheese. 
Mustard; celery seed, vinegar or 
lemon juice, and a dash of sweet- 
ening are good seasonings. 

The winter pear crop is bigger 
too. This delicious fruit is fine 
for eating out of hand, as well as 
for baking, canning and preserv- 
ing. Lemon juice and rind plus 
a touch of giner or cloves are the 
traditional flavorings for pears 
used in cooking. 

Supplies of haddock, cod, and 
ether fish used in fish sticks are 
up two and a half million pounds 
over a year ago, so watch for 


ee 
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them at reasonable prices in your 
market. 


GINGERBREAD SAUCES 

If your family likes ginger- 
bread, especially when it’s warm, 
try prey it as a pudding with 
a tasty fruit or vanilla sauce. 
Here is a good quick recipe for 
the gingerbread and sauce. It is 
also Saliclous with fresh warm 
apple sauce, 2 gs! seasoned with 
cinnamon and nutmeg. 
GINGERBREAD 

144 cups sifted flour 

¥ tsp salt 

12 cup ginger 

2 cup soft shortening 

1 egg 

1-4 cup instant dry milk 

1-4 cup boiling water 

l tsp soda 

‘2 tsp cinnamon 

1-4 tsp cloves 

lg cup sugar 

’2 cup molasses 

1-4 cup water 

Sift flour, salt, and spices to- 
gether. Cream shortening and 
sugar together, beat in egg and 
molasses. Combine dry milk and 
cold water and add alternately 
with flour mixture to shortening 
mixture. Stir till smooth after 
each addition and add boiling 
water last, mixing thoroughly. 
Bake in eight-inch square pan, 
well greased, at 350 degrees 


about 45 minutes. Serve warm.. 


Makes eight good servings. 


ORANGE SAUCE 

42 cup orange juice 

l'2 tsp lemon juice 

2 egg yolks, beaten 

1-8 tsp salt 

l tsp sr rind, gratc: 

5 tbs sugar 

2 egg whites 

] tsp vanilla 

Blend juices, rind, sugar, and 
egg yolks. Cook over low heat. 
stirring constantly till thick. Add 
salt to egg whites, beat till stiff. 
Fold cooled orange mixture into 
egg whites and stir in vanilla, 
APRICOT SAUCE 

42 cup sugar 

1 cup apricot nectar 

1 tsp lemon juice 

2 tsp cornstarch 

1-4 cup butter 

Combine sugar and cornstarch. 
Add to remaining ingedients. 
Cook over low heat, stirring con- 
stantly, till mixture comes to 
aboil. Serve hot. 


HERE'S HEALTH 


—— 


By JEAN KRCHMAREK 


THE CLEVELAND 


newspapers recently burst 
into headlines and pious 
editorials. They had a mur- 
der on their hands, with 
special deluxe built in features. 
The murderer was a h3-year-old 
boy: the murdered was _his 
father. 

Sensation.was implicit in the 
story. The press printed in full 
the boy’s pitiful “confession —an 
adolescents attempt to repro- 
duce what he has seen or heard 
someplace in the adult world. 
The ‘confession not only re- 
flected a sick mind, but a sick 
mind in a sick world. 

Early newspaper stories took 
the “confession” at its face value. 
“Father Abused Son,’ they 
shouted. Soon they unearthed 
the fact that the mother was 
working at the time. “Mother At 
Work—Son In Trouble,” they 
moralized. 

Aghast at the enormity of the 
tragedy, they felt the need to 
supply an answer as to why it 
happened. The Plain Dealer, 
accepting the boys self-pity at 
its face value, editorialized on 
love. The parents just didn't love 
the boy enough, said the editor. 

Clearly, a 13-year-old cannot 
be the only culprit in a tragedy 
of this nature. He is still a child, 
and somebody else is probably 
more to blame than he. The 
stories pointed the finger of 
guilt at the parents. 

Later, certain confusing facts 
began to emerge. The distraught 
mother, in a press interview, 
cried out against those who had 
abused her because she worked, 
to pay for the’ new home, 
the station wagon, the television 
set. Of working class origin, she 
and her husband, an electrician 
sacrificed to achieve these things 
—the new home in the suburbs, 
the station wagon> the television 
set—to make life “better” for 
their children. 

It also turned out that the 
father had loved his son. The 
mother loved him too. He had a 
comfortable home, brothers and 
sisters, and about everything ne 
needed. Then, why? 

* 


PARENTS the city over con- 
tinue to ask themselves this dis- 
quieting, haunting question. 
Why? : 

If this were an isolated inci- 
dent, we might look for the full 
answer in psychiatric by-ways, in 
the home, in the parents. But 
this is not an isolated incident. 


Juvenile violence has reached 


ee ee 
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alarming proportions. 

here does a 13-year-old 
boy+even a mentally disturbed 
13-yeargold boy—get the idea 
that the way to solve his prob- 


lems is to take a gun and shoot 


somebody? 

Bobby Zavalnak was born in 
1942. He was born into a werld 
at war, and his world—his thir- 
teen, or fourteen or fifteen year 
old world—has been a world of 
war, violence, of thought control 
and of perverted heroes. 


Who are the heroes of our 
‘outh? You can bet your last dol- 
. that very few of them ever 
heard of John Henry. Or John 
Brown. Their hero wears an 
uniform and carries a gun. He is 
a military man, and he reaches 
his ultimate heroic proportion in 
the person, preferably, of a ma- 
rine sergeant, the tougher the 
better. 

Our thirteen-year-old is not 
reading Moby Dick, A Tale of 
Two Cities, nor yet Tarzan of 
the Apes. He is reading comic 
books, “confidential” magazines 
and the more lurid pocket 
books. His hero is drawn for him 
over and over again, in the 
comic books, in the movies, on 
television. His hero is tough, 
brutal and sadistic. His brutality 
includes women. His hero is 
quick on the draw, quick with 
his fists, and he triumphantly 
tramples over anyone who may 
stand between him and his im- 
mediate desire. 

Sex becomes, in this culture, 
something devoid of all tender- 
ness, all fruitfulness, all future. 
It becomes a thing in itself, and 
as such as constant'y thrust 
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upon our childygn. - Won::.aly 
beauty has inteag oes the drain 
and been replaced by things-in- 
themselves—hips, bosoms, legs. 
This distorted version of sex is 
most fully expressed in the “pop- 


- ular” songs, and currently rock 


and. roll. 
* 


WE LIVE in a country which 
proclaims itself the moral guar- 
dian for the world; vet we have 
managed to produce the treg- 
edies that befell the 13-year-o!d 
Emmet Till and the 13-year-o'd 
Bobby Zavalnak. There is a con- 
nection between the society that 
condones lynching and the boy 
with the gun, which thoughful 
adults must begin to challenge. 

The boy with the gun is more 
than the product of his home. | is 

arents or his city. He is a Fran- 

meer created by the Cult of 
Violence: he is not the creat'on 
of his individual parents v. 0 
bore him in love and who ire 
trying to cope with a situa!ion 
which is, indeed, bigger then 
both. 

John Foster Dulles, Joe Me- 
Carthy, Senator Easfland—t'«+e 
are the kind of men who shz~ (4 
the Cult of Violence. Du' 
threatening to blow up thew: | 
wih an atom-bomb; McCart’ 
the self-appointed policeman of 
men’s minds; Eastland, who-e 
state exonerated. the lvnchers of 
Emmet Till—these are among 

(Continued en Page ** 


Know When Its a Cold or a Serious Illness 


By Federated Press 


POVERTY is the eruelest kill- 
er of all. The death certificates 
of its victims list hundreds of dif- 
ferent illnesses as . “cause of 
death.” Heart disease, high blood 


«pressure, tuberculosis, pneumon- 


ia, alcoholism, suicide—all share 
in the grim toll. And its victims 
are i nall age groups. 

Now medical science comes up 
with a new system of death clas- 
sification which shows that many 
of the’ victims of poverty meet 
death at a time outside of the 
conventional age caluculations. 
This new classification—perina- 
tal death—has been devised to in- 
clude not only the newborn but 
those children who die before 
birth. Perinatal means around 
birth; it includes fetal life from 
the 28th week after conception, 
birth itself and the first 27 days 
after birth (neonatal). 

It is estimated-that there were 
165,000 perinatal deaths in the 
U. S. in 1955. Only heart disease, 
cancer and strokes claimed more 
lives during the year. A report 
of the New York Academy of 


| Medicine estimated that 35 per- 


La 


‘cent of these deaths (about 57,- 
000) were preventable with pres- 
ent medical knowledge. Un- 
doubtedly research and medical 
progress will make the prevent- 
able portion much higher before 
many years pass. 

And New York City’s Health 
Commissioner, Dr. Leona Baum- 
gartner, has pinpointed the most 
challenging aspect of perinatal 
death in her declaration that: 

“A a correlation exists 
between high incidence of pre- 
maturity, _ incidence of fetal 
and neonatal deaths, high peri- 
natal rates, and high incidence of 


Jate and no prental care. All: 


these are in turn associated with 
the lower socioeconomic groups, 
especially among’the non-white 
and Puerto Rican population.” 
In other words, it’s among peo- 
le who haven’t the money to af- 
or preper medical care, who 
either have to do without doc- 
tors or who go to doctors too late 
to prevent tragedy, that the 
eatest number of fetal and in- 
ant deaths oceur. And of course, 


the reference to- “non-white and > 
Puerto ‘Rican. population” point-. 


(ror 


* 


edly indicts discrimination as 
povertys companion in mass 
murder. 

THE COMMON COLD 

With the cold weather months 
aang the season of the 
common cold is upon us. In view 
of this, it might be well to dis- 
cuss what is and what isn’t de- 
scribable as a common cold. 

Although there is a temptation 
to dismiss this subject glibly with 
the statement, “everyone knows 
what a eold is,” the fact is that 
many of us are prone to dismiss 
many potentially more serious 
illnesses as “just colds.” 

When the symptoms are con- 
finde to sneezing, runny and stuf- 
fed ‘up nose, ‘ight coughs at 
night an din the early morning, 
then it ma 
sume that the cold. virus or more 
correctly one of the cold viruses, 
is the culprit. In such cases, it 
makes sense to try the common 
sense rules for self-cure rather 
than to hasten to call for. the 
doctor. These rules _ include 
plenty of rest, avoidance of over- 
exposure, use. of standbys like 


aspirin, a diet which includes 


be all right to as- 


: 


plenty of citrus fruiis and vege- 
tables, and in the case of ciil- 
dren avoidance of extensive so- 
cial contact (keep them out of 
scool). 

If these things are tried and 
the cold persists or worsens, 
then it’s time to get help from 
the doctor. Certainly any cold 
lasting more:than a week or I0 
days needs medical attention. 

However, some symptoms im- 


‘mediately take an illness out of 


the common cold category and 
should prompt an immediate call 
to the doctor. One combination 
which we should be particularly 
alert for in children is that 
which includes sudden sore 
throat and fever. ‘These may 
mean a “strep” sore throat, the 
most common door opener to 
rheumatic fever in school-age 
youngsters. 

Let's not forget that strep in- 
fections are not difficult for doc- 
tors to treat these days, but 
medical science has still not de- 
vised any method of curing 
rheumatic fever or preventing 


the permanent heart damage that 
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Without This Scorecard... 


By LESTER RODNEY 


recollect who’s who on which team, 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT, readers, the ——, basketball season is under way 


this weekend, and just in case you can't readily 


what trades’ were made and what rookies are coming up where, here isa little briefing 


and estimating: 


Philadelphia 


The champions of all they 


surveyed last year took a severe 
loss when 1955's fine rookie, 
Tom Gola, went into the army 
for two vears. (This should also 
help vou to look at press agent- 
ed heights with a newly skep- 
tical eye, since Gola was listed 
as 6-7 and nobody 6-6 or over 
is accepted in the service). 
The Warriors still must be 
cogsidered the team to beat in 
a well balanced league. Back 
is the mighty one-two punch of 
Paul Arizin and Neil Johnson, 
second and third in the league 
last year with averages of over 
24 and 22 points per game. 
Both are still young enough, and 
last year the fabulously unstop- 
pable Arizin got to mesh _ his 
shotmaking with the hooking, 
sweeping, driving Johnson so 
that they compliment each other. 


Also very much back is Jack 
George, who won recognition 
as an underrated backcourt star, 
and Joe Graboski (both of these 
players scored ever 1,000 
points). Figuring to pick up 
some of the Gola slack in his 
soph year is Ernie Beck, who 
was starting to came. Other vets 
—Larry Costello, out of the Ar- 
my, a promising backcourt man, 


_ Larry Hennessy, George Demp- 


sey, Walt Davis, Jackie Moore. 


Number one rookie pick was 


ee ee eee 


An early guess at the final 
outcome of the races would go 
like this: 
EAST 
Philly 
Boston 


WEST 

St. Louis 
Rochester 
New York Ft. Wayne 
Syracuse Minneapolis 

If Russel signs with Boston 
after the Olympics, change the 
East to put Boston on top. 

Top contenders for Rookie 
honors will be Si Green of 
Rochester, Willie Naulls and 
Clif Hagan of St. Louis, Ron 
Sobieszcszyk of the Knicks, Tom 
Heinsohn of Boston, Joe Holup 
of Syracuse, Bob Leonard of 
Minneapolis, Bill Thieben of 
Fort Wayne. Our number one 
guess—Naulls, which also ex- 


plains our Western pick. 
“ss 


TT 


Hal Lear, the sensational scor- 
ing local boy who put Temple 
in the NCAA finals with one of 
the great college tourney exhi- 
bitions of all time, Vince Leta 
of Lycoming, a well thought ol 
6-5 “sleeper,” Bobby Brown of 
Stanford and Bob Armstrong, a 
6-8 Michigan State rookie. 
There'll be some cutting. 


Boston 


The big “if” for the Celtics 
is whether number one draft 
choice Bill Russell, the 6-10 All 
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THE GUESSES 
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Arn Unusual 


Event 


It is only nine months since 


DR. BENZION 


LIBER’S BOOK 


A Doctor's Apprenticeship 


has appeared and its sale is growing beautifully. Published 
with the help of a non-commercial group of friends of the 
author, with almost no funds for publicity, it has been brought 
out in a limited edition. But, judging from the unanimous praise 


coming from its readers, it must 


ave responded to a need. 


Here is what the Morning Freiheit-of March 2, 1956 
said about this book_and its author: “A new work of over 600 
pages written by Dr. Benzion Liber has just appeared. Dr. 
Liber is not only a pioneer health teacher for the working peo- 
ple. He is also one of the first ones who taught us how to 


‘ regard illness from the social and economic viewpoint.” 
“In his youth Dr. Liber has been active in the Socialist movement in 


Rumania and instrumental in preparing the amelioration of the life of the 
present generations of the workers of that country. 

“This book is an autobiography, but it is more concerned with the life 
around the author, with life as a whole, both here and in Europe, for the 


last cighty years. 


“Many of these and other details are contained in Dr. Liber’s book. 
“As the author has been a school teacher before he practiced medicine 
and psychiatry and was interested in child upbringing, this volume has 
some important chapters on the relationship of the parents with their 
children. And many of its pates teach us how to live in order to stay well.”’ 


A great pioneer industrial hygienist, says: 
“Your book is full of interest and of ripe wisdom. Yours has been a 
very highly interesting life and I am giad you gave so much of it te your 


fellow men. 


? 
A well known American writer says: 

“My compliments for your new book. You havé resurrected a nearly 
dead world, although omty seventy or eighty years old and in so doing you 
have populated it with a multitude of INTERESTING CHARACTERS and 
one in particular, yourself, 2 man of great culture, many talens, an# a love 


mankind. 
humer. 


The book is replete “with engaging incidents, irony, pity and 
It should INSTRUCT, ENTERTAIN AND ELEVATE.” ; 


A professor of an East European University writes: 


“Your autobiography gave me great pleasure. 


If I did not know that 


its author is a prominent doctor, I would have thought that he is a great 


writer. So you are both.’’ 


Here are the titles of its chapters: Paris, Socialism in Rumania, Peas- 
ant Life, The Army, Vienna, America, Medical Practice, Objectionable 
Colleagues, Child Upbringing, My School, My Lectures, Rational Living 
and Other Writings, Medicine and Health, the Vegetarian Idea, The Free 
Acres Colony, All Around the Mulberry Tree, Europe Again, Odds and 


Ends, Testimonial Dinner. 


The price is five dollars 
(15 Cents Sales Tax in N.Y.C.) 


Price of this book is reduced at the author's lectures 
In addition toe this book, Dr. Liber’s “A Glance Inte f+ 5, ~taenttny, # com- 


the 


larger volume, is sent FREE with orders of “A ’s Appren- 


pieting 
ticeship.” Published by Haldeman Julius—it is worth at least two dollars. 
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American to end All Americans 
from San Francisco, will sign 
up when he returns from the 
Olympics. The grapevine says 
yes, he will. Back around the 
same time, from the Army, will 
be driving Frank Ramsay, a big 
help. 


Will Easy Ed Macauley mov-, 


ing to his native St. Louis, Bill 
would be needed, it seems, to 
make the. Celtics a contender. 
Back giving them the classiset 
backcourt duo in the game are 
Bob Cousy, the inimitalMe, arid 
deadeye Bill Sharman, Other re- 
turnees are up front men Jack 
Nichols, the vet Arnie Risen, 
sophs Jim Luscotoff (who could 
develop fast and make @ différ- 
ence) and Dick Hemric, and 
Togo Palazzi. 

The Celts seem to have made 


a ten strike in rookie Tom Hein- 


sohn, the big high scoring cen- 
ter of Holy Cross. Other rookie 
hopes are Lou  Tsouropolis, 
former Kentucky star out of the 
Army, Vic Molodet of N. C., 
State, Russ Wilkinson of Vir- 
ginia who is fancied by some as 
another Slater Martin, and 
Johnny Silk of Boston College. 
K. C. Jones, Russell's All Amer- 
ican teammate at Frisco, may 
also join the club after the 
Olympics. The vet Andy Philip 
is an addition from Fort Wayne. 

Obviously if Russell joins and 
clicks fast and Heinsohn is as 
good as he looked im pre-season 
work, this can be a rough team 
to shave by season's end. 


New York 


The championship outlook 
here does not seem too hot on 
the surface. Seven foot Walter 
Dukes was dropped, and the 
6-8 draft additions, Ron Shavlik 
and Gary Bergen, have looked 
far from ready, so there may be 
the old problem again. 

However — there is a classy 
core to this team. Ken Sears 
was an outstanding rookie last 
vear, and the 6-9 speedster with 
some extra weight for the long 
pull ‘could be even better. An- 
other -first rate addition of sta- 
ture this year appears to be Ron 


Sobieszcyk, 6-3 driver who was : 


voted the. most valuable of the 
stars who toured with the 
Globetrotters. Fort Wayne's 
swap of Ron for Gene Shue is 
one of the less comprerensible 
moves in pro - basketball, like 
Boston letting Cliff Hagan go 
to St. Louis. 

An improved looking 6 - 11 
Ray Felix, and star standbys 
Harry Gallatin, Nat Clifton, 
Dick McGuire, Carl Braun will 
be the heart of the team with 


- Sears and Sobey. Also back is 


hot and cold shotmaker Baech- 
told, and there are hopes for 
rookie Richie Guerin, a 6-5 
backcourt man out of Iona and 
the Army. Clifton, after his first 
summer of rest, not going with 
the Trotters, is heavier and 
could carry his finé form better 
through the gruelling season. 


Syracuse 


It is hard to see how fie 
this cl 
back to the top un rookies 
Joe Holup and Forest Able turn 
out to be miracle men .The up- 
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Can't Tell the Pro Fives  dontarsen’s tribute 


. _ 


‘SATCHEL PAIGE 


SHOWED ME HOW’ 


Don Larsen, the first man in baseball history to pitch a Worid 
Series no-hitter—and a perfect game to boot—gives credit for the 
historic feat to Satchel Paige, he told a reporter of the Pittsburgh 


Courier. 

Larsen explained that when he came out of the Army and re- 
ported to the St. Louis Browns at spring training in 1953, the vet- 
eran Negro star was his mentor and friend. “Satch told me I could 
be one of the greatest,” he recalled. 

“Satch had everything but youth,” Don told reporter James 
Boyack of the Negro weekly. “He had more pitching savvy than 
any I've ever seen, and he taught me many of the tricks he used 
to fool the batters. | 

“You got to vary that curve bali, kid,” he used to say, “And 


_he’d show me how. Satch said there’s only one rule for pitchers, 


and that’s to be the boss in the ball park from the opening pitch. 
He said that control is the secret. 


“To pitch that perfect game,” the 27-year-old Californian went 
on, “I think I threw every Kind of ball Satch used to talk about in 
those evenings. out-in St. Louis. I got my curve jumping and I got 
it sinking. I fired that ball low inside and high outside. It was the 
change of pace which brought the sweat out on my brow. Satch 
did it so easy, you never knew it was coming. I was scared the pitch 
was either too slow or too fast as it left my fingers. 

“Several times during the game I thought I was going to blow 
up and throw Jackie Robinson or someone a home run ball, but I 
seemed to hear old Satch whisper “Take it easy, son, take it easy’. . . 

“I could hear him talking to me in that soft voice of his. . .” 


- 
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ville. They have also sold vet- 
eran Red Rocha. 

What's left? Up front, the 
tremendous, consistent Dolph 
Schayes, the fine 6 - 10 soph 
Johnny Kerr, Earl Lloyd and 
Jim Tucker. The classy Paul 
Seymour is back to lead the 
backcourt contingent, which will 
be on the thin side if Able, a 
driving Western Kentucky rook- 
ie, doesn't make it. Cervi will 
give a trial to Al Bianchi, from- 
er Bowling Green player just 
out of the Army. 

Holup, 6-5 star from George 
Washington, could be a fine 
rookie. He brings the nation’s 
leading college shooting aver- 
age into the pros and is a good 
rebounder. But the club looks a 
little thin in an improved, bal- 
anced league. | 


Fort Wayne 

This club is is sitting pretty 
ood with the crack veteran” up 
ront trio of Larry Foust, Mel 
Hutchins and George Yardley 
(the latter the closest thing to 
Jim Pollard around, in our esti- 
mation). Backed up by _ hook- 
shooting Bob Howbregs, and 
veteran Red Rocha, picked up 
from Syracuse. 
‘ A revised backcourt will show 
sophs Corky Devlin and Chuck 
Noble along with-the  trade- 
acquired Gene Shue and Bill 


joined by the veteran Macauley, 
still capable of fine basketball 
and an exceptional rookie named 
Willie Naulls, a rugged 6-5 re- 
bounder and shotmaker from 
UCLA who could be the rookie 
of the year. 

The club's chance of going 
all the way rests on the develop* 
ment of a crack backcourt. Jack 
McMahon is and added 
to the cast is Irv Bemoras, for- 
mer “Illinois star who has been 
in the Army after a rookie season, * 
Cliff’ Hagan, former Kentucky 
All-American out of the Army 
and picked up from generous 
Boston, may try working in as a 
backcourt man. Other rookies: 
being examined are Norris Taft, 
jum shooting UCLA teammate 
of Naulls (once sunk 11 straight 
shots in the Garden), and 6-5 
Norm Stewart of Missouri. 


Rochester 


Another club loaded with pos- 
sibilitfes. Back from last year is 
the marvellous Maurice Stokes, 
rookie of the year with 1125 
points and 1094 rebounds, Also 
Dick Ricketts, something of a 
disappointment but not to be 
written off yet, Jack Twyman, 
a good one, Ar Spoelstra, and 
in the backcourt Richie Regan 
and manager Bobby Wanzer. 

Added to the cast is the num- 
ber one draft oo Duquesne 's 
Kenville. Gone are Philip and Si Green, called the best player 
Brian, a pair of vets. in the land inch for inch. The 

Rookie hope is Bill Thieben,. ~6-2 Brooklyn driver could make 
a 6-5 star from little Hofstra of | a difference. Other rookies are 
New York. Coming out of the Dave Piontek, the rugged 6-5. 
Army sometimes near the end no _bedcheck kid from Cincin. 
of the season, and a big help natis Xavier, and Bob Burrow, 
he will be. is Dick Rosenthal, 68, of Kentucky. Lew Hitch, 
who was a fine rookie his one 58-8, has been picked up to Gill in. 
year up. Don't think this club couldn't 

This club could be a little thin ‘ catch fire and fool everyone.. 


in reserves. The onrushing St. Minnea polis 


Louis Hawks and _ Rochester 
Royals certainly have a fair This veteran club which once 
crack at it. ruled the roost is still danger- 
, ous. Clyde Lovelette came 
St. Louis into his own as a big star. There 
The word is “watch out,” is some question of solid Vern 
~—- see j the draft took fine ey 
rookies of fast operation. 
Schnittker, Dick 
Chuck Mencel. 


. First, of course, the | | 
magnificent Bob Pettit, number Indiana, out 
one scorer in with is what I 


| Vevilavuis a & 


ee Aan 
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. The President vs. the Scientists 


(Continued from Page 1) 
id the testing of atomic or hydrogen 
ns of all nations.” 
IS: significant that most responded 
ply after guardntees that: they would 
“not be identified individually by name 
or position.” Whatever fears these had 
seemed to be surmounted by hundreds of 
others who issued statements to news- 
pers giving thei# names. 
P' Typical was the letter to the New York 
Herald Tribune signed by a group of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
scientists including Herman Feshbach, 
professor of physics, Bruno Rossi, profes- 
sor of physics; Francis Low, visiting asso- 
ciate professor of physics; Robert W. Wil- 
liams, associate professor of physics 
Bernard T. Feld, associate professor o 
physics, Albert Wattenberg, research 
physicist, and Victor F. Weisskopf, asso- 
ciate professor of physics. They were men 
of the stature of Weisskopf, described as 
“the brilliant Victor Weisskopf,” by nu- 
clear scientist Ralph Lapp in his book 
“Atoms and People,” that was published 
this week. Lapp said Weisskopf and three 
others influenced Albert Einstein to send 
his now-famous letter to F.D.R. warning 
that Nazi Germany might construct the 
weapon first. 

THIS group expressed its gratitude 
“that Mr. Stevenson has initiated a public 
discussion on the question of an interna- 
tional agreement to suspend H-bomb tests 
as a first step in the direction of halting 
the armaments race.” 

It pointed out that the Administration’s 
replies to Stevenson “emphasized the pos- 
sible disadvantage of the test ban pro- 
posal.” The scientists listed “two import- 
ant points which in our opinion greatly 


3. Labor 


(Continued from Page 1) 
calling a national conference in Wash- 
ington in February to deal with the 
problem. 

He told the convention of the AFL- 
C1O shipbuilding union in Detroit that 
“man's inhumanity to man finds it most 
‘horrible expression in war today.” He 
called for a new foreign policy based on 
peace. No more H-bomb tests are needed, 
Reuther said. Dulles’ policies, he added, 
which had brought the natidn to the 
brink of war three times, would bring 
America to its deepest crisis if given a 
tenure of four more years. 

It is “dangerous, wishful thinking,” 
Reuther: declared, to think “you can z 
fend yourself” against a megaton bomb 
which has more power than all the am- 
munition fired @World War. II. 

Reuther said that a foundation must 
be laid for peace in the world, based on 
friendship and understanding. This we 
have not done, he said. 

- “That's why this 1956 election is so 
decisive,” he continued. “It’s got to elect 
people, a government who will be for 
peace so that your children will grow 
up in that kind of world. The H-bomb 
has made peace a condition of survival.” 

IN AN INTERVIEW, Scholle said he 

had seen Hiroshima a shortly after + the 


me 


POLAND 


(Continued from Page 5) 


,general agreement regarding the 


Of Point One they said: 

“It is generally accepted that the gene- 
tic effects of continued testing at the 
present rate are likely to be small: how- 
ever, this is unfortunately by no means 
the whole story. There is in fact, no such 

oo mst 
logical effects of the world-wide fallout 


of cancer-inducing radioactive strontium. 


Indeed many authorities regard the ac- 
cumulation of radioactive strontium re- 
sulting from the present scale of the test- 
ing program as already approaching the 
danger point.” 

Their second point riddled the idea 
that an agreement to stop the tests 
“would be disadvantageous to us.” .The 
advantage gained in “a single test” by a 
nation violating such an agreement “can- 
not be véry great”; the violation would 
“be vastly over-compensated by the seri- 
ous political set-back which would in- 
evitably accompany the universal moral 
indignation which such a violation would 
call forth.” 

No natioi® today can set off an H-bomb 
test without detection by science. ° 

ONE OF THE MOST significant 
statements of the week came from Dr. 
Ralph Lapp who accused the Atomic 
Energy Commission of deceiving the 

ublic about the danger to world health 
sot radiation poisoning the atmosphere. 
(INS, N. Y. Journal-American, Oct. 18) 

Lapp said that he had studied the 
AE@’s latest report that there is no 
danger from the fall-out debris, and he 
found no reason to change his previous 
estimate that by 1960 the current rate 
of testing of nuclear weapons will have 
contaminated the skies to the maximum 
level safe for humans. 


Lapp charged that the’ AEC esti- 
mated the future burdens of radioac- 
tivity on humans on the basis that no 
further tests would be held. He pointed 
out that the amount of radioactivity is 
already much heavier than the average 
in many years and discounted the AEC 
statements that “weapons testing could 
be increased ten-fold without danger to 
health.” 

As a matter of fact one member of the 
AEC, Thomas E. Murray, said “We 
should discontinue the testing of multi- 
megaton weapons... such tests are no 
longer necessary. r 

* 

THE NAMES ot prominent scientists 
and others who pleaded to end H-bomb 
tests are too many for inclusion here. 
Representatives of them is the partial 
list made by public this week by Steven- 
son’s campaign. staff which includes 
David E. Lillienthal, first chairman of 
the AEC. William Davidow, chairman 
of the Atomic Scientists of Chicago, Sid- 
ney J. Socolar, chairman of the Disarma- 
ment Commitfee of Chicago Scientists; 
Charles S. Johnson, caw, ot Fisk 
University; Oklahoma Gov. Raymond 
Gary and Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey of 
Minnesota. 

Characteristic headlines in the press 
this past week were: “73 Scientists Ask 
H-Bomb Test Ban” (N. Y. Times, Oct. 
22): “37 on New York City College 
Staff Warmly Back Stevenson's Plan 
to Ban H-Bomb Tests’ (N. Y. Times, 
Oct. 19, and the same day, referring to 
Washington University of St. Louis, an- 
other headline said: “24 Scientists Cite 
Bomb Test a ”" The subhead said 
“Washington Aides Call Outlook 


‘Alarming’, Ask Study of Effects.” 

As the press, radio and TV made these 
facts known, a United Nations confer- 
ence of scientists from fifteen nations 
began a comprehensive study of the « f- 
fects bomb explosions have on man, 
More than thirty reports from ‘22 coun- 
tries have been gathered and others are 


to come, 
* 


MANY OBSERVERS regret that the 
current findings will be held secret, in 
deference to the elections in the U. S. 
or, in other words, to the Eisenhower 
Administration. For Candidate Steven- 
son has said that he regards the matter ~~ 
as the most crucial and overriding one 
before mankind today—more so than an 
electoral campaign in one country. 

A report on this conference in the 
N. Y. Times, Oct. 28, said “It is pos- 
sible that the scientists will urge moni- 
toring of the world - milk supply for 
traces of strontium 90.” The idea has 
gained support because “traces of stron- 
tium 90 have been discovered in milk 
supplies thousands of miles away from 
atomic explosions.” 

The type of backing Eisenhower got 
is evident in the list of 12 scientists who 
asked that the bomb tests go on. They 
included> Dr. Mervin J. Kelly, president 
of Bell Laboratories, Dr. Eger V. Mur- 
phree, president of Esso Research and 

evelopment Company and Dr. C. P. 

hoads, director of the Sloan-Kettering 
Institute. Contrary to the opinion of 
the overwhelming greater number of 
scientists cited above, these regretted the 
“jnjection into a political campaign’ of 
strontium 90. They urged “calm délib- 
eration.” 


Speaks Out for U.S. Action 


‘be bused on the scniisbie feo! tary. 
choice among competing candi- that with some reservations he 
dates. And the Sejm, Gomulka said agreed with the outlook of the’ 
‘in his speech, must be the real) Polish Communists. And si oo 


“}) Power in the land. ‘cantly, Khrushchev apologize 


A- bomb was ieniil and that today 
“no one can sell me on H-bombs.” 

“I am for friendship among peoples 
everywhere, you cant have peace any 
other way,” he said. “You oes I've 
alwavs been for trade and — rela- 
tions.” He condemned the 
administration for playing politics with 
the bomb issue. 

In an address to 900 delegates, an 
election conference trom 379 New Jer- 
sey C1O locals. Woodcock urged that the 
danger of atomic fallout be made a “mat- 
ter of debate and a topic for this cam- 
paign.- 

* 

THE RAILROAD unions’ paper, “La- 
bor,” made the test fight the main story 
in its current issue, under the title “Ques- 
tion of H-bomb Peril to Humanity De- 
bated as Major Issue in Campaign.” 

Both the Colorado “Labor Advocate” 
and the Minneapolis “Labor Review" 
saw the possibility that the H-bomb issue 
would determine the outcome of the 
election. 

In the Rocky Mountain area, Harold 
Knight, “Labor Advocate” columnist, 
saw Stevenson's injection of the H-bomb 
issue as possibly marking the same kind 
of turning point as Eisen rower promise 
of 1952: * I will yo to Korea.” 


Eisenhower _ 


“Adlai has raised an issue that may 
prove the most impertant of the cam- 
paign,” Knight said. 

“We suspect,” he told the “Unien Ad- 
vocate” readers, “that a lot of indepen- 
dent voters—who may decide the elec- 


tion—are impressed with the need to 
break through the breakdown of moves 


toward armament limitations. We will 
never have a real peace as long as the 
H-bomb warfare with its daily strentium- 
90 fallout hangs over our heads.” 
* . 
ENDING H-BOMB TESTS and mak 
ing the transition te economic security 
in conditions of peace is the big issue 
in this campaign the Minneapolis “Labor 
Review declaved. 
The “Labor Review first put forth a 
program “for this change that is inevit- 


able. would touch the hearts and minds 


and souls of the people ef this nation 
and win not only the acclaim of the 


world but election to the Presidency.” 
Savs 
“hinges around the 
hydrogen bomb and the dratt to some 
bomb 
makes war spell the destruction of the 
world for all concerned—on both sides— 


and the ed by al 


“The big issue in this campaign,” 
the “Labor Review,” 
the hydrogen 


degree, because 


if it is resorted to. 
of the draft must be considered — by 


Khrushchev also 


for 


indicated LONGSHORE | 


(Continued from Page 2) 


who are sincerely in support of world- 
wide universal peace.” 

“There is a further issue,’ the Minne- 
apolis labor paper said. “With war abol- 
ished as it must be if people are to 
continué to live in this world, how 
shall the shift be made to afford emplov- 
ment, education, relaxation, and the 
things that make life desirable without 
the aid of resorting to war. 

“Vast numbers of the popul: ation are 
engaged not only directly in the Armed 
Forces but also in preparing materials 
and weapons for the Armed Forces. 
Peace could well bring panic and depres- 
sion in the world if deelared quickiy. 

“Automation ‘rises in the mind not as 
aid in this dilemma but something that 
must be considered and if possible turned 
into an assistance. : 

“That is the challenge that faces the 
werld in connection with the grr 
of ending the hydrogen bomb and th 
draft. 

However, “Labor Review’ points out, 
there has been “little discussion” of this 
problem, “that should be the issue of 
the day.” It proposes that the candi- 
dates should “discuss how to build a 
beautiful tomerrow out of the horrors 


peeetes in the present day by the 
rydrogen bomb and the drait. P 


— 


dent to withdraw support from the 
brotherhood and to follow new 
policies “designed to strengthen 
the hand of the henest rank-and- 
file elements” within the ILA. 


against interference into Pol 
rar _ On Tuesday, Oct. 

On Monday the top law making quiet in Poland. Polish sources 
body, the Sejm met to discuss dem- reported that Sovict leader Nikita 


ocratic » elections scheduled for! Khrushchev had called Gomulka ea pay yee spy Se bee THE NMU PRESIDENT called’) The chief ILA demands with 
December 16. For the first time in by telephone and congratulated “OF MOSCOW TOF . 


m Bradley to take the following, the shipping employers, in “addi- 
post-war Poland _the > election will him on his election as first ‘Secre- Jeeta mere moenney “prompt and decisive” steps: tion - ‘canst-widle bargaining in- 


equality and independence was| “I. Eliminate officials who have 
far more reliable than “friendship” been marked as 


iwhich is imposed. Not only was 


gangsterism 
‘Poland on the pathway of demo-| of any type on the watesfrent; and 
cratic socialism but it now was 


| union order b 
fashioning conditions for ending 2. Put the = these wages, pension, welfare and vaca- 


the age-old enmity between Po-| . tions; seniority for regular and 
land and Russia which has been gangs; welfare, 
used with such disastrous conse- eubously — a 

quences. for our country and the 
(whole world in the past by Ger- 
man militarism. 


‘Minnesotans Split 
110n South’s Schools 
Special te the Daily Worker . 
tat FO Minn. — A 


94 all was Pravda’s attack against the Polish |longshoremen and their return * 
press. the united labor movement.” 
| As a delegate of Polish Com- * le 


At this writing, any ILA re- 
sponse to the separate Bridges and 
Curran moves was not available. 


ati -__ a — _—<- 


Available first seosl in November 


POLITICAL AFFAIRS 


FOR NOVEMBER 


) 
JOHN GATES 
| 
if 


Curran, an AFL-CIO viesoued: 
dent and a member of its ethical 
practices committee, had i 
a bombshell into the NLRB eleo- 
tion’ three days prior ‘to the voting) 
‘when he sent a letter to Georgé 
‘Meany, —a the AFL-CIO — 


that 
walt steed 


“Time for a Change” 


Still Available: Second Printing of October Political 
Affairs with articles by, William Z. Foster: “The Situ- 
ation in the Party” and Eugene Dennis: “Toward the 
Party Convention.” 


35 cents a copy ° adie ciniat sailed: 


Hat INTUR CENTURY “PUBLISHERS ©") *" 
ao) gm BROADWAY, N. ¥. 3, Ne . 
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Her Children Braved Racists 


That was when my son asked 


This letter, by Mrs. Louise 
me why they couldn’t go to Clay. 


Gordon, explaining why she en- , : 
rolled her children in the all- er ¥ I had never fully paid any atten- 
white scheol at Clay, Kentucky, 4 tion to their reactions about Stur-)’ 
is reprinted from the Oct. 20 gis but when he asked that I guess 
Amsterdam News, a New York ws that was just what I was waiting 
Negro weekly newspaper. Mrs. on. 
Gordon’s letter was written to a | THE NEXT DAY, Sept 6, I 
Harlem social club which under- é carried them to Clay. I never told 
took to assist the family after her a parent or asked one. Because 
husband was fired from his job I know these people, and I also 
because of his children's attend- know how they fear the white man. | 
ing the school. | I worried over how many things’ 
‘ eS : could happen to us, and more so 
Wheatcroft, Kentucky to them at Clay all day that night 
October 8, 1956 I didn’t sleep. But something. 
Dear Mrs. ——-—-: came to me. “Oh, ye, of little 
[ know you are wonderin faith.” That was when I decided. 
Bg Oa ee * lived at 62nd and South Parkway|God’s guidance was better than 
about us. Such as what Kind) oe ee wears I neverloure | 
Pin eek ane ote Well an ICAO \ three years. | neve ours. } | 
OF peop p OMe. liked it there. My health has not 1 just let Him use me, because! 
we are just common, everyday been too much since the children! jg it had been left to just Louise 


ivice and it was all the same, “We'draw a check. 
are going to get burned up. Don't} HE IS TRYING every day to 


Scenes of integrated clasrooms such as this in Baltimore's 
P.S. 99, taken after jimcrow setup was scrapped, helped the Gor- 
don family form their decision to seek a better school. | 


people, poor, clean and honest. were born. I only. weigh 97/Gordon, I couldn’t have taken half|* riage: ; , ork , bia 
Also very religious. pounds. So I think here in the! of thig mess. On Se 7, the two | send them back. ‘ hey og mob get a job and every place is the 

Wheatcroft consists of about 600 country, the good fresh air and) Baptist ministers of Clay, also two)‘ Just a very lew sa cecal” "ah 1 aig oan 
opulation, only 37 Negro fami-|sunshine is much better for me. I! teachers. Rev. Clark. Rev. Aber- right. and the same two or three) The name will never orgot- 
t oO | | : had their own ones in the smalliten here. But P acy can be assured 


es, one small Baptist Church, we! was never well the whole time nathy ¢; 
4 nathy came to see me to ask for Negro school. Even some of my| the very first 


ay he gets a job, I 


have 31 members. The shopping | was there. - 
. ppg one year to talk with the peop own relatives have gone against will surely write. 


district, only two small stores, oné ® of Clay. 
post office and one drug store. | MY CHILDREN are very ma-| Some place in the one year, 

The only recreation here is the ture for their ages. They seem to they were not worried about my 
church. My husband is a Sunday understand that this is what they,kids education, but whom they 
School teacher, B.T.U. president. | need. They have not stopped talk-'may marry when they become of 
He's also a deacon. I am secretary|ing about the Clay school ‘et. that age. I also answered him say- 
of our Missionary Society, assist-| The large rest rooms, the cafe and ing, if he would look around him 


‘his wife and Gen. J. J. B. Williams’ the c 
I could not have stood it. | If you all could just really real- 


is. | The Evansville press called us 


If not for God, my pastor ome Sa vg trying oe us oe 
ub. We gave them no ing. 


My husband has been pres- ize how much this means to us. I 


sured from the very first and he had just had our house covered. 


of little help. He was worried and bought a new electric stove 


ant Church Clerk: and Building nice food, the playground, all the|at the mixed breeds; wouldn't he “#% 
Fund secretary. I have a Bible/extras that they don’t have in just as soon they made it legal in-|of what would happen to the kids.|and had been remodeling on the 


Study here once a week in the Providence, it was like taking can- stead of illegal. 


home. idy from a baby. I am so very, For two. days, Clay citizens Mind, I ; : 
formed a road block. On the third W'00g with him but to this day J still can’t believe it’s true. I 


We are at church all day Sun-| proud of them. 


‘Sturgis had him almost out of his!kitchen. We surely would have lost 


I knew something was our new kitchen if not for the club. 


days, Bible Class on Tuesdays,) During the Labor Day holiday, day, they tried to overturn my he still won't tell it. ‘had almost gone crazy thinking 
Prayer services on Wednesday,|we were in Chicago for our family car. At this time my Negro friends| People from N. Y. have been’about the children and Christmas, 
choir rehearsal on Thursday, Mis-|reunion and saw the Clinton,|refused to speak to me any more, really exga nice to us. We are so but now I am contented. We hope 


sionary Society on Friday. We are Tenn., story on TV. All the way Our pastor and wife from Clarks-|very thafkful. 


only idle on Monday and Satur-/home, I couldn’t think of any- ville, Tenn., came and spent a 


and pray God, you all will be 
My husband signed up for un-' blessed. 


days. ' ‘thing else. When we arrived) week with us. They talked to the employment insurance and we) Please write me a long letter 
I guess that’s why we never con-|/home, Sturgis, Ky., exactly 10 members so bad until they allishould get about $20.00 a week about the club. 


sider it lonesome or dull here. We miles from here, they were having came then. 


-_ — 


THE ‘RED MENACE’ _— Parents 


(Continued from Page 3) | as red as “reds” in the southern | (Continued on Page 13) 


. when it starts. They say it will) Thanks again., 
are too busy to notice. In 1945 we the same trouble. THEY ALL CAME with ad-take from six to eight weeks to! Louise Gordon & Family. 


—_- 
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Dear Editor 


ing donations from other unions, 
is now in its 3ist month. At long 
last the NLRB is acting on the 
unions unfair labor practice 
charges including the discharge 
of 78 of striking Local 833's 
leaders and stewards. 

The examiner recommended 


the charges be thrown out on 
the ground thdt the UAW’s 


trustees did not file Taft-Hartley 
non-Communist affidavits. 


‘And this gimmick was sprung | 
nine years after T-H was enacted | 


alter the UAW, as many other 
unions, was on the ballot for 
thousands of elections with no 
one describing the status of 
trustees as “officers” within the 
meaning of T-H required to file. 

The UAW’s officers and law- 
yers were shocked, of course, 
And it is an outrageous recom- 
mendation—an indication of the 
government by deceit, evasion 
and deliberate perversion of laws 


we are having. But why werent 
they shockéd some months earli- 
er when a court upheld the gov- 
ernment’s contention that the un- 
affiliated United Electrical Radio 
and Machine Workers is dis- 
qualified for NLRB services be- 
cause its trustees didn’t file affi- 
davits? The examiner in the 
Kohrer case based himself on 
the precedent set in the UE case. 

Such examples can be cited 
by the score. The leaders of 
the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 
who thought they were winning 
public support by frequent at- 
tacks on Communists, are getting 
the “Communist treatment” in a 
number of states where the or- 
ganization is banned as a “sub- 
versiye” organization, 


The Textile Workers Union of 


- - ~ + Soe 


is 


| areas where they are now at- 


Manufacturing. 
And no amount of shouting 
“we aint’ red” does any good. 


the labor movement and other 
organizations must make up 


civil liberties of ail, INCLUD- 
ING THOSE OF COMMU- 
NISTS, or take the sad conse- 
quences. There is no escape. 
Havent we had enough experi- 
ence to prove it? 


(Continued from Page 9) 
jagainst progressive foreign-born 


attorneys. 

“You ean read some of their 
lies in the disbarment proceedings 
against Hymen Schlessinger and 
M. Y. Steinberg, two brave Pitts- 
burgh lawyers, whom the witch- 
hunters were after. These proceed- 
ings are in our city archives*today. 

“These liars overdid it, how- 


were tired of wars and _ witch- 


Court gave the five Pittsburgh 
Communists a new trial.” 


“And the 20-year prison terms 
for Nelson and Dolsen were also 
thrown out.” 

At this moment the bell rang. 
The professor's hour was up. But 
the students clamored for more. 
Just tell us, they begged, if the five 
won the second trial. 

“The Brotherhood of Man 
won. That's all I'll tell you now,” 
professor “answered with w 


‘América whose téadeérs- red-bat-- 
ed loudly in the past, are painted _cafteria.” 


The time has clearly comes when | 


their mind: either defend the | 


workers, facing deportation. And: 
they testified against progressive | 


lever. The people got fed up. They, 


hunting. And the U. S. Supreme: 


, the ones from whom we must 
tempting to organize. The most | 
notable case of a “red carpet” | 
extended to them was at Chatam | 


demand an accounting. 

It is time we faced the fact 
that parents love their children. 
But we must also recognize that 


love alone does not always tri- 
umph in a society geared to vio- 
lence and destruction. The cap- 
italist press did very little vb- 


Army officer proclaimed, “We 


must raise a generation of 
killers.” 

What is happening to our 
children is the bitter fruit of this 
philosophy, and until we have 
the courage to place the blame 
squarely where it belongs, to de- 


mand an accounting from those 
responsible, “and a change in the 
whole policy of government, we 
must be prepared-—love notwith- 
standing—to surrender our chil- 
dren to the Cult of Violence 


and to nourish and foster the 
boy with the gun. 


A SCOTSMAN 


(Continued from Page 10) 


two can be said to go together. 

Despite this mixed but cheerful 
picture he occupies a whole chap- 
ter in Don Dallas’ “Dateline Mos- 
cow,” in which the author sheds 
tears over Archie's fate, and on one 
occasion the “Sunday Dispatch” 
had a special who-dun-it feature on 
“The Strange Case of Archie John- 
stone.” 

Now, reader, read on, Archie is 
waiting for you. 


Worker correspondent whose ar- 
in these 


J. 


jecting when a high ranking | 


NOTE: Archie Johnstone is al 


Letters from Readers 


Am one of your monthly $2 Please accept my small con- 
Lifeliners. My daughter contributes tribution. I know that the need is 
much, much more. I will send $2! great. Sorry I can’t give more. I 
every week now for 5 weeks, hope| hope our swell paper will find the 
you will succed in lowering your’means to continué to serve us as it 
deficit if 1,000 in my position will)did in the past.—C. S. 
do likewise.—RBA, NYC, é ’ . 

. . . _ Enclosed please find check of 


| ‘$10 as my contribution in the vew 


: ¢ 
| Enclosed please find a check fOr Cand drive for the existence of the 


$925. It is mv contribution to the|{\™ 
: » | Dailv. I was terribly shocked to 
appeal for funds o keep the Daily) fad that the number of readers 
Worker and The i, orker Bog. atl nas decreased to such an extent. 
would be a calamity for the insist However to those of us who never 
to fold up. I enjoy reading it very : 


much. I hope, this small contribu- | Missed the mer, all these ERs 
ie sail hel » keep it going—E. S to find ourselves without the Daily 

7 * ile” "~~ jis unthinkable. I am, therefore, 
asi onder fac 800 rushing this first $10 and will make 


An enclosing b Sleek tate | 
to help The Worker. Am retired|® St°@! ©tort to raise mors. 
| R. H. Bronx 


and forced to live on $60 re 

| > > ° 
month old age allowance, and I 
regret I can’t send more. It surely) 


would be a calamitv if The Worker 
should suspend. er ee that the paper continues 
' —OLD TIMER [88 & Daily paper. 
° ° ° A Chib in the Midwood 
Section, Brooklyn 


I am enclosing $ to keep the 


Enclosed find $10—seven dollars! Paper going. 


of which is our monthly pledge to|, ! hope that all the friends of 
your paper, and $3 extra for the The Worker, like myself, who need 


current drive, Hope to send more the paper on a daily basis, will 
shortly.—M. E. C. make the financial contribution 
; . ° ° NOW. Sometimes, we tend to put. 


Enclosed is $5 for a great news- off until tomorrow many | impor- 


paper. Will you kindly credit’ this} @" things—this is one task that 


to New England. can not wait. 
oXM. Rhode Island lly know many people 


who bemoan the financial straits of 
The Worker, but who as yet have 
not made a contribution. Perhaps 
it is because they can not afford_ 
the $5 or $10 that is requested. 

To these people, may I urge 
that if everyone. sho baat The 
Worker should continue publica- 


Enclosed is $25, partial payment 
(we will raise much more) to help 


Enclosed is an $8 donation for 
the Daily Worker.—F. A. 
* ° > 


oss tion, puts $1 in an envelop THIS 
" C) | WEEK it would. hae ea 
ow. bth n Taye 


"HG. BRONX © 
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lective IV ie quid 
selective 1¥, movie guide 
TV (2) 11:30. Marias and Miranda 11:15. Recommended mystery 


SAT. OCT 27 Let's Take A Trip—ikds (2) Noon | Movie: It Happened Tomorrow (4) 
On the Carousel (2) 9 a.m.’ ‘Times Youth Forum (5 1. Topic:} 11:45. Dick Powell, Linda Dar- 
Howdy Doody—kids (4) 10 Are we Learning to Read? nell. About a repotrer able to 
Mighty Mouse (2) 10:30 Movie: Back Door to Heaven! predict tomorrow's news. 


Winky Dink and You (2) 11 (1939 (11) 1. Recommended 5 
Right Now—Ron Conchran (2) 1:30} Theatre of Movie Classics (9) 1:30. Unusual Movies on TV 


oH r Silver Horde (1930 NY TV 3 
Junior Town Meeting (13) 1:30. ( Sunday, Gee; SE Back Dies. to 


Continuation of Draft Debut) of ‘ 
Football Forecasts (4) 2:15 Movie: Daisy Kenyon (13) 2:30, Heaven (11) 1 p.m. and* Green 
| for Danger (2) 11:15 p.m. 


Star Movie: Daisy Kenyon (13)'_ 7 and 10 
grt pir 10 amy ( | tate Matinee: The Star with Bette Monday, Oct. 29: The Senator Was 
College Football: Notre Dame vs. Davis (2) 3 Indiscreet (7) 9 a.m.; So This Is 
Oklahoma (4) 2:45 ‘Zoo Parade (4) 3:30 | New York (7) 1:30; None Shall 
Million Dollar Movie: Three Mus-| Wide Wide Workd—tour (4)4 | Escape (2) 12:30 after midnight. 
| keteers (9) 3 and 4:30 College Press Conference (7) 4,| Tuesday, Oct 30: senator Was In- 
<¥ | World News (2) 6 Guest: Rep. Emanuel Celler | discreet (7) 9 a.m.; So This is 
Open Mind—comment (4) 6. Paper: (D-NY) : New York (7) 1:30; Passport to 
$%)...9 | bound books Political Debate: Javits VS. Wag- Pimlico (2) 2. 
<S$t | Beat the Clock (2) 7 ner (11) 4 | Wednesday, Oct. 31: Senator Was 
™ | lackie Cleason (2) 8 |Face the Nation —panel (2) 5. Indiscreet (7) 9 a.m.; So This Is 
| Guest: Charles E. Wilson, Sec’y New York (7) 1:30; Saraband 
‘Confidential File — documentary) 0! Defense. Topic: H-bomb Tests! __ (2) 11:15 ‘ | 
| (11) 8. Abortions : Bandwagon ‘56 (2) 5:30. Campaign uursday, Nov. l: Senator Was 
' | Duffy’s Tayern—comedy (11) 8:30). 50@85 of the past Indiscreet (7) 9 a.m.;So This Is 
, |Saturday Spectacular — musical: Meet the Press (4) 6. Guest: Sen.| New York (7) ew Great Ex- 
Gordon Jenkins’ Manhattan John Kennedy (D-Mass) | péectations (2) 12:30 after mid- 
Tower (4) 9 You Are There (2) 6:30 night. | 
Weird Theatre (9) 9. Brighton Private Secretary—comedy (2) 7:30, Friday, Nov. 2: Senator Was In- 
Strangler (1945 NY-TV debut) Hallmark Hall of Fame: Marty discreet (7) 9 a.m.;50 This Is 
Pro Basketball—Knicks vs. Celtics!) Martin and Paul Douglas in New York (7 1:30. 


(11) 9 Born Yesterday (4) 7:30 to Y. REGULAR MOVIES 


“FORE!” Masquerade Party (7) 10 Recommended | 
pes ee af ES: | Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 Amateur Hour (7) 7:30 Giant, Roxy 
; | Late Show: I Promise to Pay (1937 £4_ Sullivan—variety (2) 8. Elvis Storm Center, Normandie 
Presley, others War and Peace, Capitol 


| NY-TV Debut) (2) 11:15 ey, oe ro 
Secretary Dulles (4) 11:30 Press Conference (7) 8:30 |La Strada, 52nd St. Translux 
Late Movie: Dead of Night (Eng- CE Theatre: Burl Ives in The Lust For Life, Plaza 


5 Second Stranger, based on a, Around World in 80 Days, Rivoli 


lish mystery) (2) 12:15 
| | r\ TF Playhouse: Raymond Massey; Cameo 


| SUN. OCT. 28 is ; ari 
WASHINGTON, Oct. 23—Labor | unions was in effect a ruling vali-! Library Lions — educationals (4) temas 9 — Bsa me os oy 
ee ae Supreme Court dating such pacts. |. 9 am. Omnibus (7) 9. Saroyan’s My Moby Dick, 8th St., Gramercy 
decision with high court's refusal) The action was also a blow at Bostic’s Gospel Train (13) 9 | Heart's in the Highlands "| Beekman, ‘ 
- to take up an employer appeal the National Labor Relations Board | Wonderama—kids (5) 10. Legend Hitchcock Presents (2) 9:30 Private Progress Guild 50th 
against a lower court decision up- and the Interstate Commerce Com- | of Sleepy Hollow $64,000 Challen (2) 10. Robin- | Rififi Albee’s Brooklyn 
holding the legalilty of “hot cargo mission. _ Look Up and Live (2) 10:30.° son vs. Price—last time Bus Stop, Academy of Music 
and “picket line” clauses in con-| Both these government agencies | Theology of Jazz Whats Mv Line (2) 10:30 | RKO 23rd. other RKO houses 
tracts. have ruled in favor of employers Camera Three: African Folk Music Late Show: Green For Danger (2)/Tea and Sympathy Radio City 
The Supreme Court refused to on “hot Cargo and picket line a. “ ee eee ea rN cater atee ~——~| King and I. 68th S Widens 


review the U. S. Court of Appeals issues. « ; | 
decision against Meier & Pohl. The case grew out of a 1952 ste ‘THEATRE 
mann Furniture, of St. Louis. That strike at the Meir & Pohlmann Ouse O ES | 
| ‘Apple Cart, Plymouth 


decision upheld the right of the plant, which the AFL's Interna-| 
International Brotherhood of'tional “Union of Upholsterers’ Sea Gull, 4th St. Theatre 


/Perry Como—vairety (4) 8 


Teamsters to have clauses in con- picketed. In time the company lost A eal for Th Take A Giant Step, Jan Hus Audit, 
tracts giving its members a right all transportation means as truck Ompson | Three Penny Opera, Theatre de Lys 
not to handle scab-loaded or pro-'drivers of various companies serv-| My Fair Lady, Hellinger 

The White House has acknowledged the appeal of Mrs. |Diary of Anne Frank, Cort 


cessed “hot” cargo or to pass picket‘ing the struck firm refused to cross| 
lines of other unions. picket lines. The company brought Leona Thompson for executive commiutation of the Smith | Mzherit the Wind, National 
Arms and the Man, Downtewn 


While the court gave no opinion suit charging boycott by the IBT.| Act sentence of her hospitalized husband, Robert Thomp- Theatre 
| ; a 


on the case, refusal to consier The lower court sid there Was 20] on, Communist leader and. Dis a. 
, & a Sa ‘tinguished Service Cross winner in oa Old Vie Cor ome rll clase 


Judge Void R id‘s * t ‘adition | ae War II, it was learned yes- ai Too Late the Phalarope Hier ts 
| terday | er 

ve ; ! : . . * ie 
> ROM S GATE qealts:, Thompson's appeal, tele TOMEME 1 oc) Bed Patrick, Ambassador 

By ABNER W. BERRY = (7 “fom Atlanta where baths Se ee ree Pirandello Plays, Open 

Willie H.. Reid, .a Negro Harriman Can Now was undergoing a painful cranial ee Stage, 15 Second Ave. 

refugee from a Florida chain- Act on Reid Case pcre, v3 tattle The ey. oe . 
a. a . |Vepartment of Justice. e White 2m Saco ae : 

oe 4 08 freed Pate a Bt, An Editorial House acknowledgment was made . ee ee P ERIODICALS 

- 1. Supreme ToOurt justice wile Reid and his attorneys by Gerald. D. Morgan, special | | 

Benedict D. Dineen. The rul- scored a victory yesterday against Counsel for the President. FROM THE USSR 

ing climaxed an 18-month fight the modern “fugitive slave” laws | Mrs. Thompson, pointing out Published in English in the USSR, 

against extradition. Judge Dineen, when Judge Benedict Dineen re- that her husband had been dis- jj matied te you from New York. 

SOVIET UNION 


however, because of a notice of| fused to honor a spurious convic- charged from the Army as a 100 


appeal entered by N.Y. assistant! tion by a Florida court. The N. Y. | Percent eae and had been al- # : Life in the USSR through the cam- 
attorney Emanual Growman, or- Supreme Court Justice found to be | ™0st fatally assaulted while a fed- iil era's eye. Multi-color illustrated 
dered Reid held in $2,000 bail, true just what this newspaper and eral prisoner, urged that “element- lif Pa | monthly—large format. 


to insure Reid's appearance, he Reid ¢s attorney had insisted upon wee! humanity calls for his prompt 2 Fa SOVIET WOMAN . 
at at any hearing on the ap-| from the beginning. ee are | eure Chri Sa 
peal. | I : , , Ompson was attackec ya THOMPSON Soviet Women in all aspects—home 
n releasing R ; ee | : 
ng Reid, Judge Dineen pro-fascist Yugoslav prisoner in “a ps ete Bg ~eshasso gig’ Fy 8 


In granting Reid’s petition for) }, 
, - has exposed the fallacy of Gov. | jox=9 ; ON | | 
a writ of ha eas Corpus, Judge Di-| Harriman’s haste in signing Reid's 1953 an ae ede ral House of De- of Oct. 12 appealing for commu- SOVIET LITERATURE 
neen declared in a written opinion! ..+-adition warrant. Now th ao Caw 'tention in New York, and under-|tation of your husband’s prison Monthly magazine of Literature and 
4 *; went brain surgery to save his life. sentence ; | Art—novels, plays, poetry, literary 
‘ criticism—color illustrations. 


-+ that the Lake County, Florida, quid: ihn: thes gdinicad Dall a 3 ive | 
court, lacked jurisdiction when it hearing eR ER fe eg te A metal plate INSCT ted in his skull “As we have no information con-| 12 issues . . . $3.00 
ednvicted Reid of assault in 1950. ap /was removed in the Atlanta Fed- ‘hand’ nd in| : 

rhmay™ decision, has no reason for delay miner ) cerning your husband's case and in NEWS 
“I am of the opinion,” Judge}. ey or delay | eral penitentiary hospital on Oct. . 4 : 
P 4 Be | y k accordance with well-established Semi-monthly—devoted to econom- |. 
Di held “that the lat \In withdrawing his warrant and | 12 | . ies and litical developments in 
eid) not * a ‘is rmitting Reid to live in New) A <im; as rules and . procedures governing ||} th UssR and the world 
(Reid) was not informed of his ve Lf .. oo ave mm ‘New | A similar plate is to be reinserted | executive clemency, your telegram : te: teen. : Gea 
right to be represented by counsel! Orx iree irom the fears of further) in another operation within three) hac } ‘ 
pabatienbstas i has been forwarded to the Depart NEW TIMES 
and consequently the judgement of “tig months. ‘ment of Justice for consideration.” |]] Wweekly—devoted to analysis of the 
conviction is a nullity. ... It fol- , —&— /! Thompson is serving sentence | _: | foreign policy of the USSR and . 
lows that the relator has been un-| years on the chain-gang, from| totaling seven -years, ‘three years o7e WEIS, SENS, Uh Oe. - s 
lawfully imprisoned in violation of which Reid escaped after serving|under the Smith Act and four years Si § {| INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
the due process of law as guar-| about a year. During the year for contempt of court. ’ mares | ean onaien oo. 
anteed by the 14th Amendment.” | that oy ee - hag chain-} Morgan’s letter to Mrs, Thomp- FOR SALE developments. 12 issues . . . $4 75 
Reid, now 39, was convicted in|8498 he suffered broken fingers|son, under date of Oct. 15, fol-| Soprapie TYPEWRITER, Imported De- MOSCOW NEWS 
Lake ‘County (Florida) Circuit a ve _ a wee, Se : “6 ge es ) s luxe feature a 2 extra keys & auto Bnglish | language newspaper publish 
Court on March 9, 1950, on anj|*U*. auings administered Dy) to »-knowiedge cn, be-| Bia. s, tim ton tn Btendend eee 
~assault charge owing out of a chain- ang officers. half of the Prevident your telegram Brand a ak wai Ave. (13th _ also accept subscriptions for the 


. . “? Rei made his wa to New York 14th Sts.) GR 3-7819. One hour free 
gambling game fight. His convic y te, Sha | 


tion by Judge Truman G. Futch| City after his escape and obtained| Lewis S. Flagg, III. After much 
ate oY sl Reid’s alleged plea| Work as a farm aheeer. He was) unsuccessful litigation, Flagg was|_ PANTING : 


of guilty in a h where he| arrested in New York City on|joined by Attorney Milton Fried-|70B WELL DONE; painting contractar; if 
ae ed represented by counsel.|Feb. 18, 1955, on an information| man. The two attorneys obtained | _7*** Rose. Gt 700% hist 
Please designate “D-Sub” 


Futch sentenced Reid to 15|furnished by the FBI. Two days| from Judge Dineen an order to take | , eta 1 
Judge Futc® sentenced =<i ‘0 “| later, a Sunday, Gov. Averell Har-|depositions in Florida to determine |] Mi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs FOUR CONTINENT. 
2. NEW Mux Ss! riman signed an extradition war-| whether or not Reid had been; Nector Laboratories : BOOK CORP 


3 Be oat as requested by a Florida of- properly i Sates: Tometeny >) i a pa car 3.0008? 
Clal. Fa | | me | . i 
=: ali forse. ag yf Mae a0 nia ngges Bratcwer f || 822 BYWAY oe sae St.) 


; 2 SPR 6 5o fF aaah aan | Reid’s case take in the depositions.. Judge New York 3, N. ¥. 
“a he) GSR? «? 4 er 5 , én wait od oY weer Aw by rye eA ~ ) Pee ‘4 Fe.8-k C8RRec.-% : | : 
[Cameo 3350 Wench, wii Dineen heard, the depositions sat Salen, .°, Inptallgsion...2. Sernies, [ Ror. Nor’ Sut 
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Labor, Liberal Rallies Back Demos, Wednesday 


in shop 
and union 


: WORK STOPPAGES dropped in the first six months of this 

year throughout N. Y. State as compared with the same time the 
year before, the figures of the Labor Dept. showing 190 strikes in 
1956 as against 288 in 1955. 

However, the long, tough Westinghouse and Republic strikes 
brought this year’s total of time lost on the job to way above last 
year’s figure—1,500,000 “man-days of working time” lost in 1956, 
and 1,140,000 for 1955. 

There were a total of 80,800 workers involved in strikes from 
Jan. to June this year, and a ‘larger total of 105,000 for the same 


period in 1955. 
* 


ORGANIZING DRIVES among department store workers in 
New York and nationally are no doubt worrying the big employers, 
as can be seen by the advice given to the American Retail Federa- 
tion by its labor relations counsel, James G. Michaux. 

In a speech delivered to the N. Y. State Council of Retail Mer- 
chants at Grossinger, N. Y., Michaux advised the employers to make 
it tougher for.a union “to sell its product to any substantial section 
o! personnel” by treating their workers differently from merchandise 
that can be “stored, used or abused.” 

Apparently that's exactly what the emplay ers have been doing 


all these years to their unorganized workers! 
* 


TRAINING COURSES for dress operators, to meet the short- 


age of skilled workers especially in the high price lines, are being 
organized for members of Dressmakers local 22, ILGWU. Charles 
Zimmerman, manager of the local, told a membership meeting that 
classes at the Central High School of Needle Trades have as their 
aims: 

‘1. Teo retrain workers from other crafts, such as finishers and 
cleaners, where there is a surplus of workers. 2. To retrain operators 
from cheaper lines to make it possible for them to move into the 
better price range.” 

* 


THE LABOR ADVISORY Committee on Puerto Rican Affairs, 
a joint AFL and CIO group in New York City, is working with the 
Council of Spanish American Organizations in an intensive cam- 


paign to substantially boost the number of Puerto Rican voters over 
the estimated total of some 50,000 in previous elections. 

A top CIO official said the hope is to reach a goal of 100,000 
Puerto Rican voters Nov. 6. The drive is being carried in the 
neighborhoods, organizations, shops and unions. 

x 

COMING EVENT: Civil Rights Conference sponsored by the 
International Union of Electrical Workers, AFL-CIO, at the Hotel 
Commodore, December 10, 11. : 

* 

SHOP DELEGATIONS in a number of hotels have been 
pressing the employers on the union’s demand that older workers 
who retire don't lose their right. to medical care. Pensioners -have 
been joining shop committees in these actions at the Commodore, 
. Biltmore, Ritz-Tower, Plaza, and other sw ank hotels. 

One pensioner told a hotel spokesman: “We're not asking for 
anything except what we feel is just when we ask for the Health 
Center care we lost when we retired. Now that we are, so to speak, 
‘put out to pasture,’ we pensioners feel we shouldia’t lose medical 
care when we are least bis to pay for. it.” 

* 


THE STATE LABOR Dep:. has inspected nearly 50,000 fac- 
‘tories ith-the first half of this year looking into compliance with 
provisions on minimum wage, child labor and others under the 
state law. Of these, about 34 percent, or 16,600, were found to have 
at least one violation. 

Almost 3,400 employers examined for minimum ‘wage, were 
found to be underpaying workers. State minimums now average 


between 65 and 80 cents hourly for some 1,250,000 workers not ~ 


covered by the federal minimum wage law. 
Over 1,600 places, 3.4 percent of those inspected, were found 
employing children illegally. 


PERSONAL INCOME went up from an average of $1,883 for 
the people of N. Y. State in 1950 to $2,263 in 1955, according go 
the U. S. Dept. of Commerce, an increase of about 20 percent, 

* 

NEWSPAPER CONTRACT deadline comes up at midnight 
this Wednesday, Oct. 31. The New York Guild is negotiating sep- 
 arately with seven major papers for new agreements covering 5,000 
union members in the editorial and business departments. Federal 
mediators are trying to head off a major strike, 

The union has charged the N, Y. C. Publishers Association with 
planning “a city-wide lockout of all remaining papers” should the 
Guild be forced to strike one or two newspapers, If this should 
occur, the Guild will put out a daily paper. 

i union incited * would not itself call a citywide strike, 


By MAX GORDON 


The aggressive campaigns wag- 
ed by the labor movement, by Ne- 
gro, and liberal organizations have 
no doubt helped. In the city, la- 
bor’s intensive drive will be cap- 
ped by two huge demonstrations 


of the Democratic national and 
state slates, 
One at noon, will be held in the 


the Trade Union Council of the 
Liberal Party, and its sponsors talk 
of bringing out 200,000, The other, 


Square. Sponsored by the Amal- 


city and. CIO. 


Stevenson, Democratic. - Liberal 
nominee for president; by Mayor 
Wagner, nominee for U.S. Senate, 
and by numerous labor leaders. 
Examining the stands taken by 
Wagner and by COP nominee 
Jacob K. Javits, one notes that 
Wagner has taken the expected 
bor legis position on matters of 


fa 


sure from Wagner, at least in his) 


: cific pled ges, 


’ 


ON LABOR, for example, both 


“right-to-work” laws. 


expanded minimum 


wages; 


REGARDLESS of the result a week from Tuesda 
for New York Senator Herbert Lehman's seat have been 
of New York's electorate to take fairly advanced positions on domestic policy. 


abor legislation, civil rights, hous-'and handicapped workers; appren- 
, education. But Javits has also ticeship for youth; social security 
n into line, often under pres-|expansion and liberalization. 


utterances in New York City. His ocratic platform for repeal of Tait- 
line appears somewhat different} Hartley, however, Javits in speak- 
when he speaks upstate, though he. ing before GOP groups, apologe- 
carefully avoids conflict with spe-?tically tries to 
gress vote against the anti- labor 
act. 

As regards civil rights, both have 
candidates are opposed to states put themselves on record for a "43 
Both favor’ ‘strong federal 
ex-|subpoena powers, 
panded job opportunities for lor aged’ SC ‘hoo! | aid to areas refusing to de- 


both major party candidates - 


iced by the progressive nature 


UNION LEADERS TO ADDRESS RALLIES 


this coming Wednesday in behalf j7% ee 
garment center. It is sponsored by a 


at 4:30, will be held on Union 3 


gamated Clothing Workers, it has eo i 
the active endorsement of the a sail 


Both will be addressed by Adlai ja 


JACOB POTOFSKY 


Where Wagner backs the Dem- 


“explain” his Con- 


commission with 


ban on federal 


| 


Union Spokesmen Say Powell Switch 
Will Not Sway Negro Votes to GOP 


- WAGNER has assailed 


DUBINSKY 


segregate, initiation by federal 
agencies of legal desegregation ac- 
tions. instead of leaving it to pri- 
vate groups and individuals, etc. 

But there is a difference here in 
that Wagner favors a _ federal 
FEPC and change in the Senate 
filibuster rule te bar talking civil 
rights legislation to death. Javits 
has made no such pledges. He is 
sticking close to the formal posi-. 
tions taken by Eisenhower and 
the GOP platform. 

*® 
the 
Democratic platform as weak, and 
said he is going beyond it. He 
has challenged Javits to do -like- 
wise as regards the GOP platform, 
but without response so far. 

An important step by Wagner 
has been his blunt promise to op- 
pose naming of James Eastland of 
Miss. to head the Senate Judiciary 
Committee if the Democrats con- 


DETROIT.—Union leaders Lillian Hatcher and Alex Fuller, 
have taken issue with Congressman Adam Clayton Powell's backing 
of President Eisenhower. 

Miss Hatcher, United Auto Workers, a member of the union's 
Fair Practices Department said. “Though Adam Powell is speaking 


as an individual who has the right to make a selection on a per- 
| sonal basis, I do not believe that his announcement will have any 


great impact among intelligent voters. 


“Eisenhower has never spoken out against violence, 


reprisal, or intimiation in voting . 


for all the people. 


| cil aid: 


will support Eisenhower” : 


Special te The Worker 

PASADENA, Calif. 
residents of Nevada 
ceived enough radiation from 
fallout to decrease their life ex- 
pectancy by three months, a 
Nobel prize-scientist said this 
week, 

Dr. Linus Pauling, of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, 
attributed this alarming fact to 
a report of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. The world-famed 
chemist and geneticist also 
quoted from a report which, he 
said, the National Research 
Council of the National Academy 
of Scientists made to the Presi- 
dent last year. 

He said the report revealed 
that a human being gets a nat- 
ural background radiation of 
about 4.2 roentgens the first 30 
years of his life. It recommends 
that nobody in the USA should 
get more than 10 roentgens 

om man-made radioactivity in. 
that time. Pauling estimates all 
inhabitants on earth have got 


— Some 


a r6éntgen as a result of all atom 
boss beets to pate, But he said 


* 
FU LLER, executive vice president, Wayne County CIO Coun- 
“American Negroes and liberals are disturbed but will not 
be swayed by the announcement by Congressman Powell that he 


| 
| 


have re- | 


an average dose of one-tenth of | 


economic 
--we have to elect people who 


will work against second: class citizenship, for peace and security 


Says Fallout Curtails 
Life Span of Nevadans 


of five roentgens from the atom 
bomb tests so far” at the testing 
ground near Las Vegas. 

He said the National Research 
Council report “made the point 
that in making the tests we must 
recognize w2 cause damage to 
people. Even five roentgens de- 
creases an individual's life ex- 
pectancy by three months.” Fall- 
out can cause physical and men- 
tal damage as well as speed up 
the aging process, he said, add- 
in@that “no doubt scientists will 
find a correlation between men- 
tal disease and radiation when 
such a study is made of survivors 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki.” 


trol the Senate. He challenged Jav- 
its to make a similar pledge re- 
‘garding Sen. Joe McCarthy's 
 cheirsenshiep of the Government 
Operations Committee if the GOP 
‘wins control. Javits hedged at first, 
but finally decided to go along. 


|. Unable to attack Wagner's pro- 
‘gram directly, Javits has been cen- 
tering his fire on the fact that the 
Democrats are saddled with the 
| Dixiecrat wing. Wagner has come 
| back with the charge that the Dix- 
iecrat power in Congress flows not 
from its Democratic association, 
but its alliance with Republican 
~~ | reaction on both economic and civ- 
il rights matters. 


Wagner jncludes New York Re- 
publicans in this alliance, and has 
specifically attacked Javits’ em- 
brace of Rep. John Taber of Au- 
burn, New York, as a “great leg- 
islator.” Taber is one of the most 
extreme foes of labor and social 
welfare measure in Congress. 

He has also maintained that 
Javits “tailors” his speeches to his 
audiences, making one kind of 
speech to city groups and another — 
kind to upstate GOP groups. The 
fact is Javits has been telling up- 
state GOP audiences how devoted 
he is to the principles of private 
enterprise and to Richard Nixoa, 

As regards progressive pledges, 
these are often discounted as “cam- 
paign oratory.” It is, of course, true 
that the aim is to win votes, and 


\| little else. The pledges rémain that 


way if there is no pressure exert- 
ed on the issues involved after an 
election. 

But where an issue is pursued 
by popular action, the election 
pledge is often transformed inte 
an effective instrument of pressure 
which the politician. who made 
the pledge cannot escape or deny. 
He is on record and ands it hard 
to get around this. 

kind of campaign the can- 
didates have been forced to run in 
New York, and the kind of face 
the GOP here has been compelled . 


to present to. the public, under- 


score. sm fact that the conflicts 


ieee ressive 


an average 
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the 


leading nuclear scientists, . and 
others from related fields, went on 
record last week endorsing Adlai 


Stevenson's * gcse to end H- 
bomb tests. e universal menace of 
sfrontium-90, the fall-out element: which 
induces cancer of the bone, evidently, 
rains great political considerations’ or 
fears of social or economic penalty which 
might result from their stand. 

They included scientists who had orig- 
inally ‘helped unlock ‘the secret of the 
issen head of physics departments in 
uniyersities, the personnel of such prom- 
‘ ment institutions as.the Argonne National 
Laboratory, and even sixty-two scientists 


Special te The Worker 


WASHINCTON.—Soil: tests of Wisconsin 
and Illinois farm lands show that the radio- 
active chemical content of the soil—strontium- 90 
—has doubled or tripled in two years. 

‘ Furthermore, this penetration is incréasing 


. as the result. of American, Soviet and British 
bomb: tests since the soil was connthead in 1935. 

The soil samples on which these conclusions are 
based were taken from seven farms, two in Wisconsin 


and five in Illinois. The farms are: 
I; HOLCOMB farm, Rock County, 


5 
r VJ 
’ 


TRADE unionists producing the 
nation’s nuclear raw materials have 
joined in the growing demand that 
our government take a forthright 


position against the threat of nu- 


clear catastrophe. 

On their behalf, O: A. Knight, presi- 
dent of the Oil, Chemical, and Atomic 
Weng oa, ‘said unt. week that — 


When Critical Events Require 


Pres, 


" wiaitiNcreat Hundreds of 


Wisconsin. 
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of the Atomic Energy Commission's 


Brookhaven National Laboratory at Up- 


ton, L. I. 

Their “authority, prestige and experi- 
ence was regarded as far superior to 
those who endorsed -President Eisen- 
hower's position. The arguments of meet 

“Ike” scientists semed to be based u 
the much Jess immediate danger of all- 
out to heredity. Those favoring immediate 
cessation of the tests: talked of strontium- 
YO. 

A poll-by Science Service-revealed that 
“a panel of presidents of America’s scien- 
tif: and technical organizations, shows 
that this group of-experts by a vote of 
99 percent favored either halting or Htmit- 


(Continued ‘on: Page I3) 
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in 1055. 


U.S. has a “moral responsibility to lead 
the world in ending this terrible threat 
to all mankind.” 

Knight’s statement was included in a 
message to Adlai Stevenson supporting 
his demand for cessation of H-bomb test- 
ing. In the name of the workers en- 
gaged in production of materials used in 
“such frightful weapons,” Knight urged 
Stevenson to “continue to talk sense to 


‘PREMO farm. Columbia County, 
KURPESKI farm, McHenry “€ 


AUSTIN farm, McHenry County, Illinois. 

McKEE farm, McHenry ( 

VAN WINKLE farm, Will County, 

CARVER ‘farm, Will County, 

The change in strontium levels héetween 1953 and 
in millcuries per: square mile, we a 

1. HOLCOMB farm, 5.1 millicuries in 1953; 4.8 


2. PREMO farm, 3.8 in 195 
3. KURPESKI farm, 4.0 in 1953; 10.4 in 1955. 
4. AUSTIN farm, 4.7 and 16.5 


Reentered as second clase matter Oct. 2%, 1947. at Ge pose 
office at New York, MN. Y., under the ect of Marrh 3. 1679 
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WASHINGTON-—President Eis- 
enhower. this week continued to 


back. H-bomb. tests, describing. the 


arguments of Adlai Stevenson. an 


“illusion” and a “peril.” In so do- 


ing the statements in his lengthy report 
collided head-on with the views of hun- 
dreds of the foremost nuclear scientists in 


the country.: (See.adjoining story.) Con- 
trary to the opinions of most major auth- 
orities the President insisted ‘that “The 
continuance of the present rate of H- 


bombing testing—by the most sober and 


responsible scientific judgement—does not 
imperil the ‘health of humanity.” 
Observors questioned if “he regarded 


W isconsin. 


County, Ilivpis. 


Iilinois. 
inois. 


ounty, 


ent ys. the Scientists 


such men as the foremost physicists of 
the Massachusetts Institute of ‘Technol- 
ogy, David E. Lilienthal, first. chairman 
of the’ Atomic Energy Commission, Dr. 
Ralph Lapp, and-59 percent of the presi- 
dents of Ameriea’s scientific and technical 


‘organizations who favored’ halting -or 


limiting atomic or hydrogen tests of all 
nations as “irresponsible.” 

(The same morning papers which 
carried: Eisenhower's statement carried 
news’ of a significant report prepared 
fer the Federation of American: scien- © 
tists. “The N.Y. Times headline said: 
“Grave Peril Seen in; Strontium 90"; 
the subhead continued: “Report to Sci- 
entists ‘thinks A.E.C. May Have 
Guessed ‘Wrong on Danger Level”) 


. The Evidence From Soil Testing 


5. McKEE farm, 6.3 and 10.6. 
6. VAN WINKLE farm,.3.8 and 9.4. 
7. CARVER tarm, 33 and 8.9. 
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THE WISCONSIN AND ILLINOIS soil test data 
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53: 10.6 in 1955. 


the American people on the issue.” 
Knight's statement was one of several 
made by trade union leaders and papers 
during the week, and collected through 
The Worker's special correspondents. 


Others who spoke out were Walter . 


Reuther, president of the United Auto 
Workers union; Gus Scholle, president 
of the Michigan CIO; and Leonard 
Woodcock, UAW vice president. Their 


were cited here last week by I 


Turn to pake 4 for map showing counties 
where tests for strontium infestation have — 


been made. 
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Wr. Willard F. Libby, 
(Continued on Page 4) 


i) Labor Speaks Out for US. Action 


views were reinforced by strong state- 
ments in the Minneapolis AFL’s “Labor 
Review,” Colorado AFL’s “Labor Advo- ° 
cate” and in “Labor,” the organ of 15 
rail unions. 

& ” ; 

REUTHER DISCLOSED that the ef- 
fects of radiation on factory workers have 
been so deadly that the AFL-CIO is 

(Continucd on Page 13) 


Honest Reporting 


‘Among the contributions 
to The Worker's $50,000 
fund appeal received dur- 
ing the week was one from 


-a New York physician who 
told us why he was donatin 


Worker, vo, 


“Enclosed firid $100 to help 
defray cable and phone expenses 
incident to getting the exclusive 
story from Warsaw in your 
Monday issue,” he wrote. “If any 
friends of the paper need—sus- 


tenance for its support, such re- 
porting should furnish it... . 
When the general press sees fit 
to stimulate hysteria by report- 
ing news inaccurately because of 
errne hopes of ania’. aa 


tion of socialist countries, it is 
good that we have available a 
newspaper that both accurately 
reeports news and analyzes it.” 
THERE ARE GREAT his- 
toric developments a er 


on our earth today, including 
those flowing from the severe 
growing pains of rising socialist : 
society. We believe the views of 
the Marxist Left in our land, in- 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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By JOSEPH NORTH 

WE HAD been baptized 
in the scalding waters of 
journalism a quarter of a- 
century ago, and my old 
friend withstood the years 
well. Long and wiry, he is 
the ageless sort and seemed 
very much the same as I 
remembered him when he 
first pecked away at a type- 
writer, his desk next to mine. 

We came to know the old 
Quaker city w ore we first met, 
knew it as a — 
farmer knows 

' his acres. His 
eyes glowed 
bright, the 
g'ance sharp 
and search- 
ing, and he & 
still remind- 
ed me of an 
a'ert beagle 
on the scent, 
the paw upraised, the nostrils 
w de, ready to race off in a trice. 

Yes, I thought, he was born 
to the trade. We reminisced 
about the old times and talked 
of the new. He made no Holly- 
wood production of the old days, 
no nostalgic Front Page cult and 
he talked about the job much 
as a pre in the Big League who 
goes to the mound, not precisely 
lise Galahad went in search of 
the Holy Grail, but as a job you 
work at to make a living the best 
wav you can. 

So he asked me ii I remem- 
bered that we had begun news- 
p.ner work at a salary of $18 a 
week and I said I remembered 
that. It was a wage we accepted 
without question then, for everv- 
body on the newspaper regarded 
it as naturally as you. would 
that a pencil writes. We talked 
of the lanky, red-headed sports- 
writer who wrote, we thought. 
asBeautifully as Grartland Rice 
but whom we regulari / and con- 
scientiously fished out of the 
nearest ginmill when he didnt 
show up in time to do his story 
for deadline. 

There was the shre-vd, beady- 
eyed city editor v.ho knew 
evervthing that went on in every 
precinct and ward of town, a 


Tallahassee Negroes Forced 


walking encyclo 

and who had, we knew, gone to 

work on the paper as copy boy 

at twelve, the graduate of six 

years at school. And all the other 

canny, able men and women. 
* 


YET, MY FRIEND remem- 
bered, the wages of veterans of 
the craft levelled off at about 
$50 to $60 a week. The hours 
did not belong to you, for you 
could virtually have been a 
bridegroom who had just carried 
the bride across the threshold, 
and if a phane call came from 
the city editor that a fire had 
broken out on your beat, you 
were expected, my friend said, 
to drop vour bride and gallop 
off on your overriding journalis- 
tic duty. 

“Remember,” he laughed rue- 
fully, “it happened to me.” 

Yes, you were an appendage 
to the newspaper, a gadget, a 
tool, a clever piece of machinery 
like an L.C. Smith typewriter or 
a rotary press. 

But all that, he said, was be- 
fore the days of the American 
Newspaper Guild; for when it 
came to town, life in the news- 
room began to change. His news- 
paper had only recently gone on 
strike and it had won the staff a 
weekly minimum wage of $127, 
a work-week of 37% hours. The 
strike had had the support of the 
AFL-CIO of the county and no 
few men and women of the fac- 
tories came by to do’a turn on 
the picketline before they went 
home to supper. 

Times changed but not the 
eode of the publishers: they had 
tried to starve the strikers out, 
even closed the paper down; 
their hired bruisers assaulted the 
pickets, had, in tact, closed in 
and socked three of the strikers, 
including a frail, pretty young 
lady of 26 years and 102 pounds 
who was taken to the hospital. 


But the ee and their 


and the strike 


" 
friends persisted, 
was won. : 
* 
SO IN THIS QUARTER cen- 
tury or so, work around the 
clock had been reduced to less 
than an eight hour day; and the 
wage, despite thése days of 
vaulting prices, met his bread- 


His Soul? © 


HEYWOOD BROUN 
Father of the Newspaper Guild 


and-butter problem considerably 
more adequately than the pay- 
envelope experienced men ac- 
cepted in the old days. 

Yes, things had changed. Once 
upon a time the newspaper- 
men called themselves grandly 
the Fourth Estate but passed on 
to their fathers with neither a 
plot of earth nor a house on it 
they could call their own. They 
ed salther rank nor wealth nor 
prestige in the community. The 
“eg r had a moral standing 
or even though he were poor, 
“he toiled in the vineyard of the 
Lord,” my friend said.. The 
physician was honored as a man 
of science who healed the sick; 
the merchant had the standing 
that accrues to wealth. But hb, 
the poor newspaperman; he had 
nothing “but that old ginmill 
down at the corner fer solace.” 

* 

TODAY AT LEAST, we 
agreed, he had the strength of 
his numbers; and though he has 
not climbed te a plage of honor- 
ed eminence in his community, 


ee ee | 


he was no longer a two-legged 
piece of machinery. He could 
call the day after work pretty 
well his own; need not drop his 
bride like a sack of coal at the 
command of the city desk. 

Well, we had a good time as 
we gave the past a going-over, 
but’ I suggested that the news- 
paperman still has a consider- 
iS woad to travel before he can 
call his soul his own. The skills 
of his mind, his craft, are sold to 
the publisher who may or may 
not have the reporters views on 
life, the newspaperman must 
gear his brain to that of the man 
who pavs his wage. 

My friend shrugged his shoul- 
ders: true, he said, who had the 
answer to that? He recalled, re- 
grettully, that his newspaper was 
certainly no friend of labor's, 
and had often maligned the 
workingman who had come 
down to give the newspapermen 
a hand during the latter's strike. 
Yes, that was a hard one, 
said reflectively, a hard one to 
answer. 
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City Judge John Rudd fined the 
defendants $500 and gave them 
suspended sentences, saying he had 

to ask divine guidance in 


e Pact 
Deadline Due 
On Wednesday 


By HERBERT SIGNER 


WITH the longshore contract 
deadline coming up at midnight 
this Wednesday, October 31, fed- 
eral mediators, were trying to 
break the deadlock between the 
International Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation and shipping employers 
in an effort to head off a possible 
strike that could tic up the water- 
front on all coasts. 


Chief developments in the Jong- 
shore struggle were, at this writ- 
ing: ? 

® The shipping employers con- 
tinued their refusal to negotiate 
for a coast-wide pact taking in all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports from Maine 
to Texas. 

® The ILA insisted that it 
would not negotiate port-by-port 
and said that any strike forced by 
the shipowners would not only in- 
volve the 30,000 longshoremen in 
the Port of New York but would 


--be coast-wide. 


© The West Coast longshore 
union, led by Harry Bridges, let it 
be known that they would go out 
in solidarity with East Coast dock 
ers if a strike broke out. | 
® Joseph Curran, president of 
the National Maritime Union, after 
— the “impressive victory” 
scored by the ILA over its rival, 
the AFL-CIO Brotherhood of 
Lon remen, called on the ILA 
to c house if it wanted to get 
into the merged labor movement. 
® The ILA was trying to decide 
what to do about its Brooklyn vice: 
president, Anthony Anastasio, who 
opened up a fight against coast- 
wide bargaining as the ILA’s chief 
demand at the bargaining table. 
Capt. William V. Bradley, ILA 
ident, led a union delegation 
to Washington Tuesday in an ef- 
‘fort to get Clarence G. Morse,” 
chairman of the Federal Martime 
Board, to intervene in some way 
with the shipowners on the issue 
‘of coast-wide bargaining. 
After Morse maintai his 
agency's. jurisdiction did not in- 
clude collective bargain Brad- 


ley then warmed of the likelihood 


: lof an Atlantic and Gulf strike. 


Next development was a phone 
call to Morse from a representative 
of Harry Bridges, who let the gev- 
ernment official know that if. the 
ILA was forced out on strike, the 


’ 
: 


West Loast dockers would also go 
ut. 
The ILWU, which has had coast- 


wide bargaining since as far back 


led, but! as 1934, has been in the midst of 
car pool} 


& ) ireaching his decision. 
@ uit or 00 f fl | alk The decision was ap 
lf meantime, to operate negotiations on a wage reopener 


) ee oe would mean that eve driver | whose Ali as extended t 
TALLAHASSEE, Fla.—The Inter Civic Council, sponsor of the five-month segre-'would be subject to arrest. ee: ee. 
| * 


gation bus boycott, this week was forced by official harassment to abandon its volunteer line. Both unions, in agreement 


car pool. Rev. C. K. Steele, Inter Civic Council president, said the abandonment of. ICC ATTORNEYS were ruled) with the House Maritime Commit- 
the car pool would not end_ the: against when they asked for dis- tee, have been working for a com- 
bdvcott, but that Negroes would|rested. Attorney Theries Lindsey,'on the faculty of Florida A. and missal of the case on the grounds mon expiration date for all long- 
continue to walk in prutest against |ICC attorney said of these early|M. U., forcing many of them to that the car pool was not a busi-| shore pacts on all coasts. 

segregated bus seating. police intimidations: ‘withdraw support from the protest |"~°> Ihe protest movement, they While the contract struggle was 


The “ one Fe mo |argued, represented the exercise of| developing, Bradley got a letter 
the protest movement began The Gestapo methods used by Movement the right to free, which cannot be} fo, shal who i that the 


immediately after two women sty-|the Tallahassee police are designed) The crushing blow against the! licensed by a public authority. | * 
dents of Florida A. and M. Univer- |*0 keep Negroes down and to vn Ha movement was the three-/They further hoon that the ro en ey a Ay gat sata 
sity were arrested when one of vent them from seeking the things | day trial and conviction of 21|quirement of segregation is a bill Tes . “3 Patan, se condi- 
them refused to yield a seat to , | that rightfully belong to them as'leaders of the ICC, many of whom of attainder and the action of the ate po “age salt: Dettnedn the 
white passenger. Charges against | “M#!zems of the U. S. were volunteer drivers, on charges}city. denied equal protection of oe: Se 

| (Continued on Page 13) 


the arrested women, Misses Wil- State officials also put pressure engaging m an illegal business.'the law. 


helmina Jakes and Carrei — 
Tricky Dick Told a Tall Tale in Texas 


son, were dismisséd. 
The protest became so effective 

that by July the bus ‘ines were 

forced to suspend services. Service 

was shortly resumed when. the ‘a . 

Tallahassee Chamber of Commerce THE HONORABLE Richard M. Nixon has earned the came up.on Oct. 19 when Roy Wilkins, NAACP executive sec- 

offered to conduct a campaign for| nick name “Tricky Dick” because of the way he has of skating retary, was on the stand. Here was a chance for the NAACP to 

pron with such enticements as. around the edges of the truth. So he was running to form when claim thé Vice President as a member, but here is the colloquy 

ree morning newspapers. But it recently he seized upon a moment in Houston, Texas, to an- tween Wilkins and Texas’ Assistant Attorney General Davis 

was admitted that Negroes who swer a question about his membership in the National Associa- rant: | | : 

furnished more than 70 percent of tion for the Advancement of Colored People. - GRANT: “I thought I read in the papers the other day 

| He mumbled something to the effect that he was not ac- about a man named Nixen who was an honorary member?” 
tually a meniber, but that he had been presented with an “hon- nF ‘" 
, WILKINS (smiling): “Well, if I might answer your ques 

orary’ membership somewhere, sometime. This made. the head- tion: without using any names, I would say: that the NAACP 

lines across the nation. Brave Dick Nixon had admitted an as- dees not have ¢ » Bar Bor. of honorary et ber in its mem- 

sociation with the NAACP “down there” where to be for ad- bership.” .- : 


the bus riders stayed off. | 
* | 
IT WAS THIS united effort of 
Negroes to break the segregation | 
seating system on the buses that) vancing colored people i l : Rs fab € th 

| > s < ; r : : " 
angered Tallahassee officials and} - rons At el e is to be against the very labric of t 4 Nixon got headlines with his shy acceptance of an “hon- ° 

| orary membership” in the NAACP which does not exist. 

The press ignored the exposure contained in Wilkins court . 
testimony. = _— | Se | 
Or should we.charge the whole thing.off to the urge for a - 
. tall tale whieh just naturally 4akes over jp Texas? jj !!, Qo 


triggered the war of harassment 
TSE ol wee Ce 


A mma 


oe ee 


against the car lL. At first, the * ay 
police began. oseiiins car pool BUT TRUTH will out, or ligrs will get their day, or some- 
dr.vers on. the pretext of enforcing ded 

tratae laws. Rev. Steele and the 

posi. gaordinator,;Dan By: S eed, |§ 
werg among those wo0t were (al 


19 age 7 ne Cannon) 


thing. For the NAACP was haijjed into a. federal court in Tyler, 
Texas, to fight against efforts of Texas to put it out of business 


pip that, state,,, The, question, af Nixon's, “honorary: 


a ee ee 
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KEYSTONE LABOR 


Teamsters Approve OK of Duff 
But Plan to Vote for Clark Anyhow 


By JOSEPH POSNER 


PHILADELPHIA — How do'of Teamsters Local 107; at Spring 


|seyen members at the headquarters 


truck drivers here feel about the Garden and Front Sts., the majority 


decision of their union to support 
Republican James Duff against 
Democratic Joe Clark for the U. S. 
Senate in the comirig election? 
Teamsters Joint Council No. 53, 
with 
in Philadelphia, is the only AFL- 
CIO affiliate in the city. that has 
endorsed the Republican candidate 


for Senator. Otherwise, the whole leaders to support Duff said: “Now maintaining its open shop. 
labor movement is lined up with don’t get me wrong. The council] 


Clark. 


John Backhus, president of the Clark. He acted lousy during the of police in the H & H strike, add- 


‘of them. will vote for Clark, any- 
how. The drivers were in a talking 
mood. It was 8°a.m. This was the 
‘end of a night run for them, and 
‘they were stopping off before go- 


more than 11,000 members!ing home to shoot the breeze for|H & H trucks. The company went 


‘a while. : 
_ One of the most outspoken in 
disagreeing with the decision of his 


‘had a good reason for blasting 


ill 


sters union together with three 
other unions set up picket lines at 
the H & H restaurants and ware- 
houses, because the company fired 
employes for wearing a union but- 
ton on the job. 

Clark, then Mayor assigned po- 
lice to escort non-union drivers for 


in for ne of the most 
vicious kind. The strike ended after 
‘eight months, With the company 
Another of the drivers who ever-| 
heard the apology for Clark's use 
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North Star *x 
On South Street 
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Dales to Back Ike 


AMONG THE LATEST of Negro Democrats to de- 
clare themselves for the “election of President Eisenhower 


and a Republican-controlled Congress” is Earl Dales of 
the 47th Ward. 


Dales is the real estate broker who last spring was a candi- 
date for the Democratic nomination for Congress. from the 4th Dis- 
trict against. Earl Chudoff, the Democratic incumbent now cam- 
paigning against the only Negro Congressional candidate in the 
state, GOP bigwig Dr. Horace Scett. In a statement on his switch- 
eroo, Dales said: . 

“My decision has been reached after careful deliberation and 
analysis of our local and national situation. In spite of their self- 
proclaiming liberalism, Pennsylvania Democrats have refused offi- 


council, said early this month when H. & H strike last year. But just)/ed: “It was a rough deal we got| 


his 


roup announced support for|because the guy goofed off once,|there. But it was neyer so rough) 


Duff, that members “never felt that nobody can convince me to vote that we couldnt give the company | 


Clark was a sincere friend of la- 


for Duff. He’s the worst.” 


‘a good run for their money. As far' 


cially to mdorse one Negro for a Congressional seat, although the 
State's Negro population of nearly, 1,000,000 has in the past over- 
whelmingly supported the Democratic Party.” 

The North Philadelphia real estate broker is right about the 
Democrats and a Negro to Congress .’. . but, on the other hand, 


the fact that the Republicans are running a Negro for Congress m 


bor, nor any friend of the Team-| The reference to the H & H/{as that goes, organizing the union | 
the 4th District does not necessarily mean that they want a Negro 


sters.” strike went back to February of|at H & H is still unfinished busi- 


: | . , 
Judging from a discussion with last year. At that time the Team-| ness. And I'll tell anybody that we! 


Employers Adept Ruse 
For Slashing Wages 


A STRIKE against a wage-cut at the Budd Co. Red Lion plant, 
called by Local 92, United Aute Workers, points np ah alarm-trend 
in the ways of Big Business. 

The management at Budd doesn’t admit it’s a wage cut. All 
they want to do, they say, is to change over from piece work to da 
work. But they don’t say that the change will result in speedup wit 
less pay. 

Precisely the same issue faced the Westinghouse workers who 
conducted the recent long strike at Lester. 

This tricky way of attacking workers’ living standards is de- 
signed to make it appear as if the workers are going out on strike 
for no good reason at all. , 

The wide support from the labor movement and the general 
public for the Westinghouse strike proved that the company in that 


ease didn’t get away with the trick. 
The news must be spread that the Budd Co. is not telling the 
truth. It’s a wage-cut the UAW is striking against. And as with the 


Westinghouse workers, this — is one that must be supported by 
everyone interested in decent iving standards. 


‘a show with Duff has got rocks "I Negro.” | 


. | will have a better chance to finish} 


‘is my boy.” | 
| Only one of the seven said defi-' 
nitely that hell vote for Duff. His, 
reasoning: “We've got to show the 
Democrats that they have not got 
labor in the bag. Clark helped the 
Strikebreakers because he wanted) 
to stand in good with the big boys,| 
‘and he figured that we wouldn't 
have any other place to go any-| 
how. We've got to,teach him a m5 
son. 

This argument was challenged’ 
‘by another. "These things don’t! 
happen by themselves,” said. 
“You have to decide what's your! 
‘best bet, and then play that hum-| 
ber for all you're worth. For my! 
money, anyone who thinks labor has: 


it with Democrats in power. Clark | 


his head.” 
Only the Duff supporter seemed! 
unconvinced. | 
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GOP Leader Says Party Cannot 
Win Pa. Without Labor Support 


By JAMES DOLSEN 


ELPHIA. — Can U. §. scattered localities have given Duff 
x manent te their backing. Otherwise, the Re- 


Senator James Duff win reelection) |. blican candidate has scored a 


‘minor officials of other unions in 


with organized labor in this state al- yinus zero with organized labor. 
most solidly bitterly opposed to Without an election program and 
him and enthusiastically for his; with no record of oy ENE 
Democratic rival — Philadelphia’s' anything for the people during his 
former mayor—Joseph Clark? six years in the U. S. Senate, Duff 
See OF ‘1S clinging desperately to the Presi- 
Not according to Rowland B.| dent's coattails, hoping that Eisen- 
Mahany, Republican floor leader in hower’s assumed personal appeal to 


the State Senate. Interviewed by the voters will carry him along, 


ELECTION RHYMES 
By J. H. D. 
1—Eisenhower- Nixon 
The PMA and the Mellons say 
That the only way 
For election day 
Is to put an X on 
Eisenhower and Nixon. 
Bat the unions say 
That a better way 
On election day 
Is to put a “Nix” on Nixon. 


_2—Nixon and Duff 
Four years are 
enough 
Of “Tricky Dick” and his Un- 
American stuff; 
Let's retire him, along with 


more than 


izeg 
| of our country’s participating in the war to defeat fascism . . 


in Congress trom Philadelphia or any place else, for that matter. . . 

Scott has about as much chance of winning over Chudoff in 
this election as he would of living to tell the story if he were to slap 
a white woman in Money, Mississippi. . . In the opinion of this 
writer, the nomination of Dr. Scott by the GOP is a maneuver to 
get votes for the Republics. ticket. . . Ike and Dick are trying to 
use Scott's “coattails” to pick up ‘votes in this decisive state. 


THE MOVEMENT around Dales, in his effort to win the 
Democratic nomination in the May primaries, was ef great signifi- 
cance because he did roll up a good vote among the small turnout to 
the polls of regular party voters. .. And also . . . and most import- 
ant, the Dales campaign strengthened the coalition of labor, the 
Negro, liberal, and good government forces that has been building 
up among Philadelphians since Joe Clark was elected Mayor in 
1951. 

The basis for greater Negro representation in government and 
the basis for Negro freedom in general is the building strengthen- 
ing, and extending of this coalition. 

Dales, in his statement supporting Eisenhower, makes the 
point that “Only. through the election of President Eisenhower and 
a Republican Congress can we bring freedom and civil rights to the 


Since the turn of the century, there have been seven Repuibli- 


can administrations in Washington and three Democratic. . . The 


| GOP was in control of Congress and what happened as far as Ne- 


gro progress is concerned . . . the big breakthrough came under 
the Democratic administration under Franklin D. Roosevelt. . . 
Progress for the Negro in American life came because, during 
the FDR administration, the mass industries were organized and 
the Negro freedom. movement found allies among the newly- organ- 
sections of labor . . . because of the whole liberalizing effect 
. and 
the great strides of the oppressed people in the colonial countries 


_ toward freedom has been a factor in every advance of the American. 
| Negro... 


as well as the rise of Socialist countries in the world. 
The million and a half Negroes in the organized labor tmiove- 
ment ... the increased number of elected Negro officials in gov- 
ernment and the general bettering of the atmosphere concerning 
rac relations in the country . . . for all this the groundwork was laid 
under the Roosevelt Administrations, and hence the big strides 
— that the GOP takes credit for was an outgrowth of ». Be went 
ee... 
.The Supreme Court decision outlawing segregation in our 
public schools was very directly the result of the labor-Negro-lib- 


eral coalition that got a good start under the Democratic Admin- 
istrations that preceded Eisenhower ... and of the desire of the 


the Harrisburg Evening News after 
Jast yeaz's disastrous defeat in this 
state, he warned that “The Penn- 
sylvania Republicans fmust enlist 
labor support, or keep on losing 
_ elections. 

, “There’s no getting away from 
it,” he emphasized. “The Repubii- 
cans must stop being identified as 
the party for Big Business. There 
arent enough voters in industry to 


win an election. 
+. 


E Democratic victories in 
normally Republican counties were 
due in large part to the organized 
effort by labor to get out the vote,” 
Mahaney stressed in answer to 
Duff's optimistic forecast of a fast 
Republican recovery... 


‘ To date, international president! 


‘Dave Beck of the Teamsters Union, 


’ 


together with some of its Penn- 


sylvania leaders and a number of 


7 


—i 


too, 
| * 

| HOWEVER, these coattails have 
lan even bigger encumbrance than 
‘Duff himself already hanging on 
them. Vice-President Nixon is there 
| with both hands, holding on for 
dear life. 

| “Eisenhower and Nixon must al- 
‘ways be coupled together and Re- 
‘publican campaigners must make 
that linking together one of their 
main jobs,” is the order handed 
dewn to the party faithful by Re- 
publican campaign director Robert 
Humphreys. 

So it looks as if the U. S. Senate 
spokesman for the Mellon and 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers Asso- 
polation interests is slated for the dis- 
card. 


é. 


. 


nce has been.” he 
t the American work- 
but they 


ee 


“Anne and I pledge to you that 
we will continue to work for an 
America that will be a living ex- 
ample of the reality of the socialist 
principles which we have stood for 
—for.a world of singing tomorrows!” 
’ The success of the affair showed 


thering 


b- (sociated the 
She yeopletrinints 


Lefts Gain in 


| 


Jordan Election 


AMMAN, Jordan, Oct. 22.— 
Voters picked an  anti-western 
Parliament which threatened to 
push. this long-time. pro-British 
(kingdom into the neutral Arab bloc 
led by Egypt, substantial election 
returns showed foday. 

Political leanings of candidates 
elected to the 40-seat House of 
Representatives indicated yester- 
day the new government will de- 
mand scrapping or drastic revi- 
sion of its treaty with Britain. 

Twenty-one of the first 29 can- 
didates decided—a Parliamentary 
majority—were believed to be anti- 


present administration to keep the true status of the Negro inthe 
U.S. trom the peoples of the world. . . : 

Under the present administration, the rise of McCarthyism 
presented to the Negro a major menace to further progress. and 
McCarthyism created the atmosphere that gave birth to the White 
Citizens Councils. . . 

Eisenhower has been non-committal on the White Citizens 
Councils’ defying the law of the land and constant breaking of the 
peace with violence and threats of violence. | 

The unfortunate action of Dales in supporting the Eisenhower 
candidacy serves only to isolate the Negro from his natural allies 
- «+ it weakens the coalition that is so vital to Negro progress. . . 

At least this is my opinion. . 


Phila. Civil Liberties Union to 
Benefit from Chamber Coneert 


The Philadelphia. American Civil 
Liberties Union will receive the fi- 
nancial benefit of half thé receipts 
from tickets sold by it for the New 
Chamber Orchestra concert, Sun- 
day, Nov. 4, at the Academy of}. 
Music, at 3:30 p.m. 


Foldes as soloist, the following pro- 
gram will be presented: 
Handel—Concerto Grosso No. 
15, A minor. bis 
Mozart—Piano Concerto No. 17, 
G major. 


Western. 


With Harsanyi conducting and Schubert—Symphopy No. 5, B 


PHILADELPHIA. — Earl’ Rob-| 
inson, composer of the Ballad for 
Americans and The House I Live 
In, will speak at the second month- 
ly Philadelphia Teachers Union 

orum next Friday¥Right, Nov. 2, at 

the Benjamin Fr Hotel, 8th 
and Chesnut Sts., on “The Folk- 
Song in America Life.” 


Famous American Composer 
To Speak in Phila. 


flat major. | | 
Tickets may be reserved of the 
ACLU, 260 S. 15 St., Philadelphia 
the days of the Federal Thea’ e - $3.50n KI 5-4576. (Prices $1.25 
project. He conducted'the American} ———_—— 
Peoples Chorus for a long time. | , 
He did the musical setting for 
Carl Sandburg’s The P , Yes, & 
and for the films A’ Walk in the) 
Sun and The Roosevelt Stgry. : 
His lecture will be “ilhistrated” 
withthe help of a piano, a guitar 


on Folk Sengs 


Robinson has been intimately as- 
aoe ey ptm ee ee Saat he 


GSQrt) Beeeh ny 


‘ 


and audienee- / <—4 
fbrade.well start at 8780 geno! _ | 
eb) FReY 
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‘Don’t Forget Civil Rights Issue 
in State Campaign, Warns ACLU 
| PHILADELPHIA.—Don’t : forget to find out how the state 


legislative candidates stand on ci 
our position, urges the Creater 

fetter just released. 
The ‘organization anticipates 


next year's session of the General Assembly on wiretapping, censor- 
l of the state “Loyalty Act,” and against 


ship of movies, for the r 
racial discrimination in the sale, 
subsidized housing. 


The ACLU position on wiretapping is that it should. be made 
a crime “with no ‘if, buts or maybes'”. .. . It opposes “any 
of motion pictures for the same reason that it would op- 
1equiring*submission of books, magazines, or newspapers 
efore publication.” . — 


— censorshi 
pose a bill 
to the government 

The “Loyalty Act” should be 
experience of the past three years 


it declares, “have proved our predici.on that it would contribute little 
or nething to security, that it would harm innocent persons of con- 
science and would create’ an atmosphere of resentment, fear, and 


mistrust.” 
As cegards discrimination in 


the Legislature to pass a bill forbidding any owner of publicly- 


assisted Rousing accommodations 


persons because of rave, religion or national origin. .. . 


il right issues and let them know 
Philadelphia ACLU in its News- 


that bills will be introduced at 


rental or leasing of any publicly 


rior 


repealed, insists the ACLU. “The 
since the Act has been in effeot,” 


housing, the ACLU “will call on 


ta refuse to sell, rent, or lease to 


Stratton Changed Name of s 
FEPC, But Changed No Votes 


‘CHICAGO.—How the Republican Party killed fair employ-. 
ment practices in Illinois was told this week by the head of an 
‘ organization which was set up to-coordinate the fight for the bifl 


in the legislature. | 


Frank McAllister, chairman of the Illinois Committee fey Equal 


Job Opportunities; “set the record 
Defender. | “a 
' He pointed: out that, while 


straight” in a letter to the Chicago 


every Democratic state senator 


fl 


a 


PITTSBURGH. — A “Labor 
Party” has béen born in: Penn- 
sylvania, accorditig to 4 dispatch 
from the ‘state capital “by -the 
Harrisburg correspondént ‘of the 
Pittsburgh Press. The newspapet 
considered the news so: revolu- 
tionary that in the same issue it 
gave top space to an éditorial 
calling the particular attention 
of “every Pennsylvania voter” 
to this development, which, to 
the PRESS, has “ominous” sound. 

According to Jack Steele, the 
correspondent, “a néw_ third 
= unified “Labor Party ” 
as been established “by a. di- 
rectorate composed of the State 
capital lobbyists for Pennsylva- 
nia’s ‘Big Four’ unions—the CIO 
and AFL: (which+are not yet 
merged at the state level), the 
United Mine Workers: and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad ‘Train- 
men, 7 

Steele declares that “these 
union leaders are putting on 
what’ appears to be the best— 
organized and financed ‘political 
action’ drive by Labor in» the 
State’s history. It.may be Labor's 


this fall.” Mgt 2 a 
Their aim, he says, is. “not 


top .political effort in the nation 
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one far toward: becoming ®& 
STin gecipactiee ti Foaneyt 
. The perspective of Pennsyl- 
vania ‘being dominated by labor 
instead ‘of: by ‘the Mellons and 
the Pennsylvania’ Manufacturers 
Association > is, understandably, 
distressing to the PRESS, whic 
is one of the biggest of the Big 
Business dailies in the country, 
That is why the sound of labor 
speaking up sounds so “ominous.” 
According to Steele, “Labor's 
itical’ arm” in Pennsylvania 
this year is being very careful 
to function as an adjunct to the 
Democratic Party,” thus avoid- 
ing the “big mistake” made in 
the 1950 campai in Ohio 
“when icipeninel labor tried to 
move in and run the Democratic 
Party there.” This tactic, ac- 
cording to~ the correspondent, 
“alienated many non-union vot- 
ers and ‘old-line Democrats.” 
Labor's “Big Four” lobbyists 
at Harrisburg (Harry Boyer and 
Joseph McDonough, state_ presi- 
dent of the ClO<and AFL, re- 
spectively; -Lester Thomas, of 
the. United Mine Workers and . 
Charles J.-Sludden, of the Bro- 
therhood; of Railroad Trainmen) 
“don't make a move (in the pol- 


states. He reports that the united. - . 
labor leadership. has “already 
met with the Democratic chair- — 
men from the 47 (out of 68) 
counties which have a big labor 
yote.” 

The PRESS editorial depicts 
the “Big Four” labor leaders as 
a “cabal” driving to “elect a pro- 
labor State legislature which will 
accept dictation from hemi. 
Through these advances,” the 
newspaper warns, “they . want 
ultimately to take over the Dem- 
ocratic Party in Pennsylvania— 
despite their protestations to the 
contrary.” 

Emphasizing the class lineup 
of this ‘big ar daily 
is its bitter a in- this edito- 
rial on these four labor leaders 
for the “favor” they got from the 
ihe eae 
ruling by 2 t - 
bor and Industry that the long | 
shutdown of the Westinghouse 
plants was a “lockout” by the 


“he rs 
PRESS. complains bittesly 
that this decision the 
thousands of employes .to~ mil- 


voted forthe bill, it-was kifled by the Republicans jin the stae senate. 
McAllister further exposed GOP Sen. Everett M. Dirksen’s record 
and that of the Eisenhower administration as being against civil | 
rights. | 
McAllister told how the name of the state bill was. changed | 

| 


only. to.carry. the State for Ad- 
lai Stevenson and unseat Repub- 
lican Senator James Duff, but 
also to elect a ocratic legis- , 
lature to. back. up’the ‘pro- Labor’ : 


to Equal Job Opportunities “because Gov. Stratton advised “us that 


ea | administration of Cov. George | 
he could not support a bill labelled FEPC since that Was a Demo- Leader. If they succeed, Stee e 
cratic word.” 


“There is only one. thing that-Harrisburg Evening News, a rock- publican candidates like himself 
really. matters in’ our times. It is/ribbed Republican daily, ran~last:(Duff) will preserve the peace. 
PEACE. A better peace than this! Sept. 26. The complete editorial’ 
troubled world knows now. A last-| took up nearly two full-length col-' war and avoided a war in Indo- 
ing peace, A sure peace. umns. : ‘china, Duff proclaims, and expects 

“Everything else fades away into The candidates - for President the voters to conclude that the’ 
the shadows—the issues of personal! and Vice President and the two: President and his “strong right: 


security, the pocketbook issues of candidates in this state for ©. S.'arm”~Senator Duff—should be re-| 


Chairman Joseph Barr,” Steele 


Eisenhower ended the Korean) 


itical campaign) without clear 
ing it with Democratic State 


Pa. NAACP Conference Discusses = 


Housing, Jobs and Civil Rights : 


ERIE, Pa.—The 22nd Annual Conference of the Pennsylvania 
State Council of Branches of the NAACP opened here at the Hotel © 
Lawrence on Friday- (Oct. 26) the delegates tackled the problem of 
jimcrow in housing, jobs and discussed political action and civil 
rights. 2 

The earlier business of the conference was ‘conducted in the 
form-ef workshops on housing, with William Stansbury of the FHA 
and the association’s special assistantyin housing+Madisoh S. Jones— 
as speakers; jobs, with Edward G. Petrillo, of ‘the Pennsylvania 
FEPC, and Rev. Roger H. Sharpe, of the Erie Community Rela- 
tions Commission, as speakers. | | | 


THE ANNUAL civil rights banquet took place on Saturday 
with Clarence M. Mitchell, director of the NAACP’s Washington 


daily living, the personal hopes | Senator agree that Peace is the su-' elected. 


and dreams of every individual for 
himself and for his children. They 
matter not, théy are impossible, if 
peace is lost and a new world war 
breaks out, bringing in its openin 


m ments a far more deadly mush- 
room cloud than the terrible ones|ing to be reelected by hanging on, 


preme issue. The question is HOW 
‘TO ENSURE it. 
| This has become a hot issue in 
Pennsylvania. 

* 


SENATOR JAMES DUFF, hop- 


World Wars I and II and the Ko- 
‘'rean War were responsible for the 
‘millions of American casualties in 
those wars. 


BUT WHERE WERE YOU- 


which shrouded the end of the last to the President's coattails. has) 4. Duff—during those wars? Did 


great conflict.” 
This is frem .an editorial the 


been assuring the voters that only 


‘reelection of Eisenhower and Re- 


Enthusiastic Crowd Welcomes 
Jack Zucker at Philly Reception 


PHILADELPHIA. — Close to, the South. “Now that Adlai Steven-' 


300 friends and fellow-workers of 
Jack Zucker crowded to capacity 
the Forrest Room at the Broad- 
wood Hotel at the reception last 
week in his honor. 

William R. Patterson, national 
head of the former Civil Rights 
Congress, presided. Carl Marzani 
was repeatedly cheered when he 
told of the big progress made in 
this country in the fight to rees- 
tablish the civil rights of the peo- 


ple and the advances made by the 
Negro people in their struggle in 


son has opened up the subject of 
restricting the in OE H-bomb 
tests,” he predicted, 


come a subject of general discus- 
sion. No longer,” he emphasized, 
“is the world peace movement to 
be ignored.” 

A number of Zucker’s closest co- 
workers spoke on qualities of his} 
that had impressed hem most, John’ 
Holton, on behalf of all, presented | 
Zucker with an electric broiler, a’ 
gift appreciated even more by his’ 
wife, Anne, to whose help he owed! 
so much. 

The reception, Zucker declared, 
in his responding speech, was a 


support? 
support them? 

The man to whose coattails you 
so desperately cling — Président 


out that it was not a “Democratic” 
war but one supported by Repub- 


licans and Democrats alike. 
. 


THAT IS TRUE; Both those 


“the foreign) parties supported it, but to the invalidated the Pennsylvania Sedi- 
policy of our country is sure to be-/ American PEOPLE it became the tion Act and ail convictions under 
‘most unpopular and hated war in 


our history. 

YOU, Mr. Duff, were not only 
100 percent for waging that war 
from its very beginning but were 
also for INVADING Chinese Man- 
churia, as demanded by General 
Douglas MacArthur. If given 
YOUR way, the THIRD World 
War, so ardently longed for by 
the “Hate Russia” clique — to 
which you naturally belong—would 
long ago have involved us and 
the rest of the world in the holo- 


Duff declares that the Democra-; ~~ 


ithe State Supreme Court would re- 


Bureau as the main speaker. ‘ 


_ _— er — o- 


: 


tic administrations in power re Kor Appeal Superior “i he 
To Throw Out Dolsen Conviction 


: 


| PHILADELPHIA. — An applica- 


} nena Dolsen in his state sedition’ 
aw appeal, asking that the Penn-' 
sylvania Supreme Court reverse the) 


Kisenhower—rebuked. you in the! refusal by the Superior Court to! 
case of the Korean War, pointing, throw out Dolsen’s conviction. 


Schlesinger holds with the gen-| 
ferally accepted opinion that the’ 
U.S. Supreme Court, in sustaining | 
the State Supreme Court's decision 
‘in the Steve Nelson case, definitely) 


it since passage of the federal Smith 
‘Act. The only prosecutions have 
been those of Steve Nelson, Andy 
Onda and Dolsen. 

Affirmation of this position by 


: 
; 


‘verse the Dolsen conviction and 


—<- -- - 
; 


eign relations with the socialist 
third of the world—euphemistical- 


| 


Jy termed the COLD. WAR—is ne- 


‘cessary to enable YOU and the 


‘rest of the crowd-that rams these} 
appropriations through 


to “get 


Court Refusal : 


also that of Onda, never sentenced 


YOU not give them your utmost; tion was filed last week by attorney | because of his serious heart condi- 
Did not YOUR party|Hymen Schlesinger, attorney for! tion. 


Allegheny County District Attor- 
ney Edward Boyle joined in the re- 
quest for a hearing on Schlesinger's 
appeal. However, Boyle still ob- 
stinately holds to the states rights , 
position of the Dixiecrats and sup- 
porters of the anti-labor misnamed 
“right ot work” laws, who_are mov- 


|ing heaven and earth to retain for 


the states the right to prosecute 
fér sedition. against state and lo- 
cal governments. ‘ 

Even the Pittsburgh Press, which 
has done more than any other 
agency to poison public opinion 
against the three defendants, point- 
ad out editorially that the state se- 
dition law had been declared un- 
constitutional by the U. S. Supreme 
Court on the ground that “federal 
law (the Smith Act—Ed.) had ex- 
clusive jurisdiction in this field. 


tribute to him as a progressive and caust of atomic destruction. haway with it,” in the popular lingo. 
therefore to‘all progressives asso-| Your stand on the question of| The action — politically advan-! 
ciated together in the struggle for} peace and how to maintain it has tageous to them—by Adlai Steven- 
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human dignity, constitutional lib- 
erties, the economic needs of the 
American people and for peace.” 

Painting a picture of the strug- 
gles he had personally participated 
in during the last quarter century, 
he emphasized that “Our country 
would not have developed as it has 
had it not been for those untring, 
self-sacrificing activities of the pro- 
gressives. ... We stood fast against 
attacks xf reaction. We fast 
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wi KING. Congress. forthe 8 
° Maintenance of tenseness in for- 


een determined by the economic 
interests of the far-flung Mellon 
empire and those of the steel man- 
ufacturers, munition makers, and 
war materials suppliers who dom- 
inate the Pennsylvania Manufac- 


turers. Assn; 

THE ARMAMENTS BUSINESS 
has come to dominate the econom- 
ic ‘system in our country. It is the 
most profitable business but must 
depend for its continuance 2 


? 


‘son and Estes Kefauver of raising} 
‘slightly the rigid seal of secrecy, 
which has prevailed in: regard to). 
the whole question of foreign poli- 
ley (ending H-bomb tests, discon- 
tinuing the draft, etc.) threatens). 


to blow your pretensions of “rep- 
resenting the people of Pennsyl-| 
vania on these issues to the winds, 

If your: Democratic opponent— 
Joseph Clark—would take full ad- 
vantage of this. new _ situation, 


i$ bve yo st . 
) ete iz treet sr aD ce |) Cen 
defeat in the history .of the state. | 


WASHINGTON. — Hundreds of 
leading nuclear scientists, and 
others from related fields, went on 
record last week endorsing Adlai 


Stevenson's proposal to end H- 
bomb tests. The universal menace of 
strontium-90, the fall-out element which 
induces cancer of the bone, evidently, 
outweighed political considerations or 
fears of social or economic penalty which 
might result from their stand. 


They included scientists who had orig- 
inally helped unlock the secret of the 


atom, head of physics departments in 
universities, the personnel of such prom- 
inent institutions as the Argonne National 
Laboratory, and even sixty-two scientists 
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of the Atomic Energy Commission's 
Brookhaven National Laboratory at Up- 
ton, L. I. 

Their authority, prestige and. experi- 
ence ‘was regarded - as far superior to 
those who endorsed President. Fisen- 
hower’s position. Thé arguments of most 
“Ike” scientists semed to be based upon 
the much less immediate danger of fall- 
out to heredity. Those favoring immediate 
cessation of the tests talked of strontium- 


90. 


A poll by Science Service revealed that 


“a panel of presidents of America’s scien- 
tific and technical organizations, shows 
that this group of experts by a vote of 
59 percent favored either halting or limit- 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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11. The President vs. the Scientists 


WASHINGTON-—President Eis- 
enhower this week continued to 4, 4 


woah men as the: foremost physicists of 


assachusetts Institute of Technol- 


back H-bomb tests, describing the ogy, David E. Lilienthal, first chairman 


arguments of Adlai Stevenson an of the 


fe nigel and a “peril.” In so do- Ralph 
he statements in his lengthy report 

ded head-on with the views of hun- 
deed of the foremost nuclear scientists in 


the country. (See adjoining story.) Con- 


Atomic Energy Commission, Dr. 
Lapp, and 59 percent of the presi- 


dents of America’s scientifie, and technical 
organizations who favored: halting or 
limiting afomic or hydrogen tests of all 
nations as “irresponsible.” 


(The same morning papers which 


trary to the opinions of most major auth- carried Eisenhower's statement carried 


orities the President insisted that “The news 
continuance of the present rate of H- for tl 
bombing testing—by the most sober and ists. 


of a significant report prepared 
ve Federation of American scien- 
The N. Y. Times headline said: 


“Crave Peril Seen in Strontium 90°; 


responsible scientific judgement—does not —s 4, cb head continued: “Report to Sci. 


imperil the health of humanity.” entist 


s thinks A. E.C; May Have 


Observors questioned if he regarded | Guessed Wrong on Danger Level.”) 


2. The Evidence From Soil Testing 


Special te The Werker 


- 
WASHINGTON.—Soil tests of Wisconsin 5 
and [llinois farm lands show that the radio- 4 
active chemical content of the soil—strontium-90 5. McKEE farm, McHenry County, Illinois. THE WISCONS 
—has doubled or tripled in two years. ~ 
Furthermore, this penetration is increasing 
as the result of American, Soviet and British 1955. measure 


. PREMO tarm. C ‘olumbia Countv, Wisconsin. 5. McKEE farm, 


. KURPESKI ltarm, 


McHenry County, Ilionis. 
. AUSTIN farm, McHenry County, Ulinois. 


6. VAN WINKL 
7. CARVER far: 


. VAN WINKLE farm, Will County, [llinois. 
CARVER farm, Will County, Illinois. 
The change in strontium levels between 1953 and 
; in millcuries per square mile, were: where tests for 
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Turn to pake 


bomb ‘tests since the soil was examined in 1935. I. HOLCOMB farm, 5.1 millicuries in 1953; 14.8 been made. 
The soil samples on which these conclusions are in 1955. 


based were taken from seven farms, two in Wisconsin 2. PREMO larm, 3.8 in 1953: 10.6 in 1955. 


and five in Ulinois. The farms are: 


1. HOLCOMB farm, Rock County, Wisconsin. 4. AUSTIN farm, 4.7 and 16.5 
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3. Labor Speaks Out for US. 


TRADE unionists producing the 
nation’s nuclear faw materials have 
joined in the growing demand that 
our government take a forthright 


position against the threat of nu- 


clear catastrophe. 

On their behalf, O. A. Knight, presi- 
dent of the Oil, Chemical, and Atomic 
Wenn Union, said last week that the 


were cited here last 


3. KURPESKI farm, 4.0 in 1955; 10.4 in 1955. 


U.S. has a “moral responsibility to lead 
the world in ending this terrible threat 
to-all mankind.” 

night's statement was included in a 
message to Adlai Stevenson supporting 
his demand for cessation of H-bomb test- 
ing. In the name of the workers en- 
gaged in production of materials used in 
“soch frighttul weapons,” Knight urged 
Stevenson to “continue to talk sense to 


es 


BAS, sta 


6.3 and 10.6. 
E farm. 3.8 and 9A, 


n, 3.3 and 8.9. 
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SIN AND ILLINOIS soil test. data 


4 for map showing counties 
strontium infestation have 


week by Dr. Willard F, Libby, 


(Continued on Page 4) 


Action 


the American people on the issue.” views were reinforced by strong state- 


a! statement was one of several ments 
made 


»y trade union leaders and papers Review,” 


in the Minneapolis AFL's “Labor 
Colorado AFL's “Labor ‘Advo- 


during the week, and collected through cate” and in “Labor,” the organ of 15 
The Worker's special correspondents. rail unions. 


Others who spoke out were Walter 


x 


Reuther, presiderit of the United Auto REUTHER DISCLOSED ‘that the ef- 
Workers union; Gus Scholle, president fects of radiation on factory workers have 
of ‘the Michigan CIO; and Leonard been so deadly that the AFL-CIO is 


Woedcock, UAW vice president. Their 


(Continued on Page 13) 


e, @ . | * 
When Critical Events Require 
tenance for its support, such re- _tion of socialist countries, it is 
porting should furnish it... . | good that we have available a 


(Seal ad When the general press sees fit newspaper that both accurately 
fund appeal received dur- story from Warsaw in your to stinvulate hysteria by report-  reeports news and analyzes it.” 


Among the contributions “Enclosed find $100 to help 


) ‘ defray cable and phone expenses 
to: The Workers $50,000 incident to getting the exclusive 


ing the week was one from — Monday issue,” he wrote. “If any 
a New York physician who — friends of the paper. need. sus- 


ing news inaccurately because of THERE ARE GREAT his- 
underlying hopes o disintegra- toric vines et taking place 


Honest Reporting 


on our earth today, including 
those flowing from. the severe 
growing pains of rising. socialist 
society. We believe the views of 
the Marxist Left in our land, in- 
(Continued on Page 4) 


told us why he was donating. 
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More Pay, But Who Owns H 


walking encyclo dia indeed, 


By JOSEPH NORTH 

WE HAD been baptized 
in the s;aldizg waters of 
journalism a quarter of a 
century ago, and my old 
friend withstood the years 
well. Lon% and wiry, he is 
the ageless sort and seemed 
very muck the same as I 
remembered him when he 
first pecked away at a type- 
writer, his Cesk next to mine. 

We came to know the old 
Quaker city w>°re we first met, 
knew it as a me | 
farmer knows 
his acres. His 
eves glowed 
bright, the 
glance sharp 
and = search- § 
ing, and he & 
still remind- § 
ed me of an 
alert beagle 
on the scent, : 
the paw upraiscd, the nostrils 
wide, ready to race off in a trice. 

Yes, I thought, he was born 
to the trade. We reminisced 
about the old times and talked 
of the new. He made no Holly- 
wood production of the old days, 
no nostalgic Front Page cult and 
he talhaed! about the job much 
as a pro in-the Big League who 
goes to the mound, not precisely 
ke Galahad went in search of 
the Holy Grail, but as a job you 
work at to make a living the best 
W.v you Can. 

So he asked me if I remem- 
bered that we had begun news- 
p2per work at a salary of $18 a 
week and I said I remembered 


without question then, for every- 
body on the newspaper regarded 
it as naturally as you would 
that a pencil writes. We talked 
of the obey. red-headed sports- 
writer who wrote, we thought, 
as beautifully as Grantland Rice 
but whom we regularly and con- 
scientiously fished out of the 
nearest ginmill when he didnt 
show up in time to do his story 
for deadline. 

There was the shrewd, beady- 
eved city editer who knew 
everything that went on in every 
precinct and ward of town, a 


and who had, we knew, gone to 

work on the paper as copy boy 

at twelve, the graduate of six 

years at school. And all the other 

canny, able men and women. 
* 


YET, MY FRIEND remem- 
bered, the wages of veterans of 
the craft levelled off at about 
$50 to $60 a week. The hours 
did not belong to you, for you 
could virtually have been a 
bridegroom who had just carried 
the bride across the threshold, 
and if a phone call came from 
the city editor that a fire had 
broken out on your beat, you 
were expected, my friend said, 
to drop your bride and gallop 
off on your overriding journalis- 
tic duty. 

“Remember,” he laughed rue- 
fully, “it happened to me.” 

Yes, you were an appendage 
to the newspaper,.a gadget, a 
tool, a.clever piece of machinery 
like an L.C. Smith typewriter or 
a rotary press. 

But all that, he said, was be- 
fore the days of the American 
Newspaper Guild; for when it 
came to town, life in the news- 
room began to change. His news- 
paper had only recently gone on 
strike and it had won the staff a 
weekly minimum wage of $127, 
a work-week of 37% hours. The 
strike had had the support of the 
AFL-CIO of the county and no 
few men and women of the fac- 
tories came by to do a turn on 
the picketline before they went 
home to supper. 

Times changed but not the 
code of the publishers: they had 
tried to starve the strikers out, 
even closed the paper down; 
their hired bruisers assaulted the 
pickets, had, in fact, closed in 
and socked three of the strikers, 
including a frail, pretty young 
lady of 26 years and 102 pounds 
who was taken to the hospital. 
But the newspapermen and their 
friends persisted, and the strike 
was won. 

* 


SO IN THIS QUARTER cen- 
tury or so, work around the 
clock had been reduced to less 
than an eight hour day; and the 
wage, despite these days of 


~ 


HEYWOOD BROUN 
Father of the Newspaper Guild 


and-butter problem considerably 
more adequately than the pay- 
envelope experienced men ac- 
cepted in the old days. 

Yes, things had changed. Once 
upon a time the newspaper- 
men called themselves grandly 
the Fourth Estate but passed on 
to their fathers with ncither a 
plot of earth nor a_house on it 
they could call their own. They 
had neither rank nor wealth nor 
prestige in the community. The 
preacher had a moral standing 
for even though he were poor, 
“he toiled in the vineyard of the 
Lord,” my friend said. The 
physician was honored as a man 
of science who healed the sick; 
the merchant had the standing 
that accrues to wealth. But lo, 
the poor newspaperman; he had 
nothing “but that old ginmill 
down at the corner for solace.” 

7 

TODAY AT LEAST, we 
agreed, he had the strength of 
his numbers; and though he has 
not climbed to a place of honor- 
ed eminence in his community, 


vaulting prices, met his bread- 


— Oe 


he was no longer a two-legged 
piece of machinery. He could 
call the day after work pretty 
well his own; need not drop his 
bride like a sack of coal at the 
command of thé city desk. 


Well, we had a good time as 
we gave the past a going-over, 
but I suggested that the news- 
paperman still has a consider- 
able road to travel before he can 
call his soul his own. The skills 
of his mind, his craft, are sold to 
the publisher who may or may 
not have the reporter's views on 
life, the newspaperman must 
gear his brain to that of the man 
who pays his wage. 

My friend shrugged his shoul- 
ders; true, he said, who had the 
answer to that? He recalled, re- 
gretfully, that his newspaper was 
certainly no friend of labor’s, 
and had often maligned the 
workingman who had come 
down to give the newspapermen 
a hand during the latter’s strike. 


Yes, that was a hard one, he | 


said reflectively, a hard one to 


answer, 


Longshore Pact 
Deadline Due 
OnWednesday — 


By HERBERT SIGNER 

WITH the lIongshore contract 
deadline coming up at midnight 
this Wednesday, October 31, fed- 
eral mediators were trying to 
break the deadlock between the 
International Longshoremen’s’ As- 
sociation and shipping employers 
in an effort to head off a possible 
strike that could tie up the water- 
front on all coast¢ 

Chief developments in the long- 
shore struggle were, at this writ- 
ing: . 

® The shipping employers con- 
tinued their refusal to negotiate: 
for a coast-wide pact taking in all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports from Maine 
to Texas. 7 

® The ILA insisted that it 
would not negotiate port-by-port 
and said that any strike forced by 
the shipowners would not only in- 
volve the 30,000 longshorémen in 
the Port of New York but would 
be coast-wide. | 

® The West Coast longshore 
union, led by Harry Bridges, let it 
be known that they would go out 
in solidarity with East Coast dock- 
ers if a strike broke out. 

® Joseph Curran, president of 
the National Maritime Union, after 
noting the “impressive victory” 


scored by the ILA over its rival, 
ithe AFL-CIO Brotherhood of 
Longshoremen, called on the ILA 
to clean house if it wanted to get 
into the merged labor movement. 
® The-ILA was trving.to decide — 
what to do about its Brooklyn vice- 
president, Anthony Anastasio, who 
opened up a fight against coast- 
wide bargaining as the ILA’s chief 
demand at the bargaining table. 
Capt. William V. Bradley, ILA 
president, led a union delegation 
to Washington Tuesday in an ef- 
‘fort to get Clarence G. Morse, 
chairman of the Federal Martime 
Board, to intervene in some way 
with the shipowners on the issue 
of coast-wide bargaining. 
| After Morse maintained his 


‘clude collective bargaining, Brad- 
ley then warned of the likelihood 
‘of an Atlantic and Gulf strike. 

| Next development was a phone 
‘call to Morse from a representative 
of Harry Bridges, who let the gov- 
ernment official know that if the 


agency's jurisdiction did not in- © 


Fallaha Forced Gi, Jidge John Rodd fined, the ICA's fore out on ate, the 
: @, SS €e Toes or C ‘suspended sentences, saying he had bas ng Loast dockers would also go 
had to ask divine guidance in|~" 


The ILWU, which has had coast- 


| 4 : af reaching his decision. wide bargaining since as far back 
: D ii { ar 00 | f | @ The decision was appealed, but! as 1934, has been in the midst of 

| i A ar a Ia gored a Weer | eentatines a a ay rye 

' ~/ 1. 5 aan rae: * ' those deadline ‘was extended’ to 
rALLAHASSEE, Fla.—The Inter Civic Cotncil, sponsor of the five-month segre- would be subject to arrest. Oct. O). tc-enaicl the: Tika deed 


gation bus boycott, this week was forced by official harassment to abandon its volunteer * line. Both unions, in agreement 
‘ on . . . ‘ . ‘ . . y ; ° . : ns . : 
car pool. Rev. C. K. Steele, Inter Civic Council president, said the abandonment of, © ATTORNEYS were ruled with the House Maritime Commit- 
the car pool would not end the: Lt Ck ee poeninanenmnneliniret 5 roe when they asked for dis- | tee, have been working for a com- 
boveott, but that Negroes would rested. Attorney Theries Lindsey, on the taculty ot Florida A. and — of the — the grounds | mon expiration date for all long- 


continue to walk in protest against /|ICC attorney said of these early|M. U., forcing many of them to that a car pool wag not a busi-| shore pacts on all coasts. 
police intimidations: withdraw support from the protest ness. The protest movement, they While the contract struggle was 


“The Gestapo methods used by Movement. argued, represented the exercise of developing, Bradley got a letter 


| , oe the right to free which cannot be: : 
immediately after two women ety. | the Tallahassee police are designed | Ihe crushing blow against the inl by a public ‘oaiiaedina Levene woven a os ha that the 
dents of Florida A. and M. Univer- © keep Negroes down and to pre-' Y-' longshore leader hac n given a 


protest movement was the three-;They further charged that the re-| oan 
/ ; : : “ug tt | ‘ ‘ Oo 
sity were arrested when one of vent them fram seeking the things day trial and conviction of 21\ quirement of segregation is a bas | amcate in the NERS elsction i 
‘hn , nS yea (that rightfully belong to them aS)Jeadere of "pe — ‘clean up those troublesome condi- 
them refused to yield a seat to a re f the U.S” aders of the ICC, many of whom of attainder and the action of the ti hich stand between the 
white passenger. Charges against |“"'7©"S ‘ =e 5. were volunteer drivers, on charges,city denied equal protection of nagesitte ey cx 
the arrested women, Misses Wil-| 5tate officials also put pressure engaging im an illegal business.'the law. 


Tricky Dick Told a Tall Tale in Texas 


son, were dismissed. | 
The protest became so effective 
thet by July the bus lines were | 
came up on Oct. I9 when Roy Wilkins, NAACP executive sec- 
retary, was on the stand. Here was a chance for the NAACP to 
claim the Vice President as a member, but here is the tolloquy 


forced to suspend services. Service. 
was shortly resumed when the 
Tallahassee Chamber of Commerce 
offered to conduct a campaign for, 
— with such enticements as’ 
ree morning newspapers. But it between Wilkins and Texas” Assistant Attorney General Davis 
= ee that Negroes who Grant: 
urnished more than 70 percent of . 
1 a alg : : GRANT: “I thought I read in the papers the other day 
the bus riders sai ed off. about a man named Nixon who was an honorary member?” 

3 : WILKINS (smiling): “Well, if I might answer your ques- 
ee IT WAS THIS united effort of tion without using any names, I would say that the NAACP | 
Negroes to break the segregation does not have a classification of honorary member in its mem- 

bership.” ~~ 
Nixon got headlines with his shy acceptance of an “hon- 
orary membership” in the NAACP which does not exist. 
_ The press ignored the exposure contained in Wilkins’ court 
 testamony. 


seatmg system on the buses that 
angered Tallahassee officials and! 
Or should we charge the whole thing off to the urge for a 
fall tale which just naturally takes over in Texas? .., of 


——- 
— -_———— 


_—- me 


secregated bus seating. 


The protest movement began 


(Continued on Page 13) 


THE HONORABLE Richard M. Nixon has eartied the 
nick name “Tricky Dick” because of the way he-has of skating 
around the edges of the truth. So he was running to form when 
recently he Seized upon a moment in Houston, Texas, to’ an- 
swer a question about his membership in the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People. 

He mumbled something to the effect that he was not ac- 
tually a member, but that he had been presented with an “hon- 
orary’ membership somewhere, sometime. This made the head- 
lines across the nation. Brave Dick Nixon had admitted an as- 
sociation with the NAACP “down there” where to be for ad- 
vancing colored people is to be against the very fabric of the 


“American way.” 
* 


BUT TRUTH will out, or liars will 
thing. For the NAACP was hailed into a federal court in Tyler, 
Texas, to fight against efforts of Texas to put it out of business 


in that state. ion ’s “hi ¥ 
in Mat state. The question ‘of Nixon's “lionorary membership” 
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against the car pool. At first, the’ 
police began arresting car pool 
dr:vers on the pretext of enforcing 
trav'c laws. Rev. Siecle ard the, 
Pp 201, coordinator, Lun B,. Speed,, 
. WER AIRE Mase whe, WESE Aly 
AT seamen etre 2. ae 


triggered the war of harassment! 
get their day, or some- 
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Voters Here Respond 
To H-Bomb Test Issue 


By CARL HIRSCH ind from small talk with on EISENHOWER is highly re- 
CHICAGO — Every sign points} armers is this: there are two main garded as a good, wise, God-fear- 
to an increase in Democratic} ssues pulling against each other—|ing, sincere man. But one farm 
strength in the three tiers of Farm|.arm income and peace. survey quoted a voter as follows: 
Belt states stretching from the} This tug-of-war will undoubtedly|“Eisenhower was a great man in his 
Great Lakes across the Dakwtas. | continue up until election day. But place, but he's in the wrong place 
owever, that could still result}now for the first time there are/now.” Others’ say about the Presi- 


growing signs that the Democrats|dent, “He's a fine man, but I’m not 


ttle or no shift in electoral votes] ¢ 
from 1952. Or it could mean that|may be able to attrgct farm votes! going to vote for him.” 
As for Nixon, there appears to 


the Republicans may only losg}on both counts instead of on the 
Missouri with 13. lowa with 10.| economic issue alone. he somewhat less knowledge and 
and Minnesota with I, “We'll have war if the Demo- |less fear of the Vice-Presid 

" was a sentiment among farmers here than aaa 


The impression from the polls|crats get in power, | 
— |commonly hear¢ in Central Illinois ,| found among other sections of the 
voters. 
the 


“We always do.” 
“Ike ended the Korean war. "' While Democrats have 
“The Democrats get us into a ) eh gained as a result of the decline in 
‘spot and then we're in war.” “I’d|farm income, the Republicaffs are 
| rather have less farm income than currently making efforts to win 
Killing our boys to raise it.” These’ back disgruntled voters. 
were and are som® ox the main at-; The Administration is reported 
‘titudes which have helped the! as buying heavily in eggs and poul- 
Republicans throughout “this agri- try as well as vegetables and some 
cultural region. ‘meats in order to raise farm prices. 
BUT there are some indications; The railroad companies are being 
‘that Adlai E. Stevenson has gained | prevailed up to to reduce farmers 
{stature among farmers both “ his/freight rates for the time being. 
‘proposal to end atomic bomb tests} In Illinois, crops are bountiful 
and his suggestion that the draft this year and farm income is re- 
‘may be stopped. portedly running ten per cent 
| A quick survey of the Des’ higher than last year. Farmers are 
Moines, Kansas City, Mo., Peoria, |: also realizing cash out of the soil 
and Fargo, N. D. papers shows an bank program. 
inerease of rural route letters ex-} NEVERTHELESS, the feeling 
| pressing interest in Stevenson's cur-| of many farmers is one of bitter- 
‘rent speeches on peace. re at least against Secretary of 
One woman wrote: Agriculture Ezra Benson, if not 
13-week basic training course | ~We always like to think of the against Eisenhower. One farmer 
teaches a man nothing that countryside as peaceful. But imag-! put it: “The Democrats can't pos- 
equips him for a thermonuclear | ime finding out that cows are pick-'sibly do any worse. 
ii ‘Ing up radieactive fallout sub- Aside from the big corporate 
The conference, similar to one | S205 in the pasture and passing; farmers who remain almost sobely 
held just before the election two them on to children in their milk.”| Republican, the partial Democratic 
ars ago, attempted to stimu- | One farm paper now shows that swing seems to affect middle and 
ese election activity in the com- the Democrats picking up strength; small farmers equally. In fact, it is 
munities. 


ILLINOIS * 
POLITICAL NOTES 


Plan Big Labor 
Role for Nov. 3 


CHICAGO, — For many voters 
here, Adlai E. Stevenson’s Chicago 
speech on Oct. 15, in which he de- 
tailed the proposal for a ban on 
atomic bomb tests, marks a turning 
point in the election campaign. 

Reports from many communities 
where liberal], labor and indepen- 
dent canvassers are ringing ¢ door- 
bells showed that this issue has hit 

~ home. | , : 

While concern over the atomic 
war danger remains high, many 
Americans fear serious consequen- 
ces even without war—as a result of 
the radioactive fall-out from test 
bombs. 

. * 


IN: Rock Island, Ill., the local) 
edition of Labor's Daily this week | 
expressed this fear in the follow-| 
ing terms: “Radioactivity affects 
the genes — the minute. chemicals| 
which govern reproduction and 
heredity. Overdosage would cause 
a great increase in sterility and in| 
the birth of deformed monsters 
wholly unfit to fend for themselved. 

“If H-bomb tests should bring 
the radioactive level to excess, 
peace would be almost irrelevent 
Man would be left helplessly 
watching his seed dissolve in hor- 
ror.” 

The reaction to Stevenson’s pro-| 
posal for U. S. initiative in an in- 
ternational agreement to ban the 
tests has met here with widespread 
acclaim. Hundreds of telegrams 
praising the Chicago speech were 
displayed here at the Stevenson 
headquarters by Clayton Fritchey, 
the Democratic candidate’s press 
secretary 

rr hundreds of similar mes- 
‘sages also received at Stevenson’s 


Libertyville, Illinois, farm, said 


American and Russian folk 
songs by Pete Seeger will greet 
the double anniversary of U. S.- 
USSR diplomatic relations and 
the emergence of the Soviet 
Union on the world scene. Seeg- 
er will sing at Milda Hall, 3142 
S. Halsted, on Saturday evening, 
Nov. 10. 


See Bomb Ban, Draft 


As ‘Hottest Issues 


We're in the peculiar posi- | 
tion,” said Will, “where two na- | 


tions, Great Britain and the So- 
viet Union, have agreed to ne- 
gotiate such a ban. But in our 
own country, only one of the two 
leading candidates in this elec- | 
tion is for it.” 

Will said he favored the bomb | 
test ban “not as a pacifist, but | 
from a security standpoint.” He 
also declared that he is for Stev- 
enson’s proposal to seek an end 
to the draft on the basis that “a 


A A I 


: (Continued from Page 16) 
ence were also challeged on other 
issues as well, the Democrats on 
the Dixiecrat influence in the 
party and the Republicans on the 
matter of McCarthyism. 

The conference_on “Elections 
and World Peace” showed a re- 
| newed interest in the campaign 
| by liberal groups which have 
until now failed to see any strong 
differences between the major 
candidates on the peace issue. 

A report on the effects of atom- 
ic bo ta test fall-out and particu- 
larly strontium-90 was made by 
Bill Davidson, a University of 
Chicago atomic scientist. 

HUBERT WILL pointed out 
that there is a real possibility for 
an agreement on banning thermo- 
nuclear explosions by the three 
nations which are in a position 
_to carry out such tests. 


Fritchey, there was not a single 
message of disapproval. 
* 


in a poll which asks: “Which pariy|said here that because of the low 
‘does a better job of preventing, hog prices, the more hogs a farmer 
war?” While almost half of tle|has the more apt he is to vote 
voters polled saw little difference,| Democratic. 

those who chose between the aa Also being expressed is a deeper 
|parties had, previously favored the dissatisfaction with the GOP. Such 
GOP on this question by a.six-to-|as that voiced by Dan Tumer, tiie 
one margin. former Republican governor of 


Communist Cubs Asked 

i C Back W, or k er Dri ¥e The interplay of personal prefer-| Iowa, wha has come out for Ste- 
‘nces shows up strongly in talking) venson. 
Eisenhower 


CHICAGO. — In support of the' climatic fight on the Smith and a farmers. Many dislike Steven-| “The ad ministra- 
McCarran Acts, in the efforts of the son. One man in Sioux County,' tion,” Turned declared, “is domi- 


‘Marxist movement to strengthen it-| lowa, stated: “I suppose I'll vote! nated by Wall Street and the big 
self and give leadership to the for Stevenson, but I would have} monied interests in their determma- 
ilies seth Tenses interna-|Hlinois-Indiana District was asked| struggle for peace and freedom. _liked it better if Kefauver had been| tion to destroy the ee 
national tensions reduce radioac this week to undertake a goal. | Every ary club 7 * obli- nominated tor President.” —— 

. |gation second to none for he ee! 
tive fallout, save tax money to be| The party appealed for funds to'ty furnish the funds which a 
used for worthwhile projects. ‘be raised by Jan. 1 in order to sus- are the guaranteed that the Daily 

A number of candidates here, tain the paper. A statement by the, Worker- will continue publishing.” 

have followed Stevenson’s lead in| district board declared: To be raised in Ilinois-Indiana’ 
making this a major campaign is-| “The paper is invaluable in the is $5,500 as part of the national 
sue. Democratic Rep: Charles A. current election campaign, in the | $50, 000 goal. 


Boyle, running for reelection in, - 
CHICAGO. — Pressure on Mayor who insisted that Mayor Daley pro- 


Chicago's 12th Congressional] Dis- Tobit i Potran to S Here 
Daley resulted this week in steps| Vide full police protection for the 


trict, _has endorsed Stevenson’s 
CHICAGO. — “The Soviet New) L. P. Ilyichev (the former the only ‘whieh eased terision at the Harper students. 


stand. 
A BROCHURE issued this oer 
Look” will be discussed by Tabitha woman on i. Communist Party - heel P al ch ‘Pr; The only male Negro student, 
Petran Friday, Nov. 30. Miss Pet-|presidium and the Jatter spokes-|/#t6& School, scene of several sharp, anderson Beings. Jr., was the 


by the Independent Voters of IIli-! 

nois in support of Rep. Boyle, ‘de- 

| 

clared: He is now pledged to sup- fran, World Analysis Editor of the| man for the Foreign Ministry) pro- racist attacks in recent weeks. jtarget of several attacks at school. 
| weekly National Guardian of New! voked worldwide comment, especi-|__ Several delegations visited the: A railread spike was also thrown 
York, has just returned from an ex- ally. in relation to Soviet policy | Mayor after the few Negro stu- the plate glass door of his home. 


port Adlai Stevenson’s cai] for the 

abolishing of A and H bomb tests, 
'traordinarly trip through the Soviet| toward the Jewish minority in the/dents were beaten up in an or-| Racist attacks at 63rd amd Ada, 
Union, during which she had in-| USSR. ganized effort to force them out of/ near the school, began shortly after 


for ending the military draft and 
for cutting military appropria-| 

‘terviews with some of the top lead-} Miss Petran will speak in Hall school. Parents of the Negro stu-|similar attacks broke out ageinst 
fers there. C-1 of the Masonic Temple Build- dents, ministers and Negro com-jNegro students in Kentucky and 


tions.” 
Her talks with E. A. Furtseva andi ing, 32 W. Randolph, at 8:15 p.m. ‘munity leaders were among those Tennessee. 
scientist Ralph E. Lap charged| curred in 1954. Both years since 


Another Illinois congressman, 
‘that the AEC did not oe into ac-| have -failed to equal this megaton- Automation Sne 
if 


Democratic Rep. Melvin Price 0 
count the dread effect of radio-|nage but. this is no guarantee that 


East St. Louis, Hll., this week is 
sued a statement denouncing the 
“dragging of the Atomic Energy 
active strontium in its reports on|the arc of weapon development; 
fallout. will flatten off. That is, unless there | 
“Fragment of bomb debris from is general agreement to limit the 


A LARGE number of the scien- 
tists at the Argonne National Lab-| 
oratory and at the University of 
Chicago came out strongly in favor 
of the Stevenson. proposal this, 
week. 
It was, in fact, the Federation of 
American Scientists, who called 
strongly for such a ban on bomb 
tests in their testimony before the 
Dethocratic Platform Committee| 
last August 10. The FAS said such emergency fund drive for the Daily 
a move would reopen stalled ne-; Worker and The Worker, every: 
gotations on disarmament, curb the|club of the Communist Party in the 


ae ee eee 


‘Compel City to Halt: 
Racism at School | 


ie 


‘Commission into politics” in behalf 
of the Republican ticket. 

~ Rep. Price charged that the 
statements of AEC éhiien Lewis 


Strauss “ranged from blatant non- 


sense to ill-concealed perversions of! ; 
the truth.” 

SIMILAR charges 
Strauss were published here in the 
current issue of the Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists. An article by 


Ce 


| 


PETE sings “Gongs of Friend- 
ship” marking 39th anniversary of USSR 
and 23rd anniversary of US-Boviet diplo- 
matic relations. Milda Hall, 3142 8. Halsted, 
“Bat., Nov. 10,6:16 p.m. Adm. 90c and $1.50. 


against, 


- |into the stratosphere up until 1956 


| penheimer phrase, ‘do not make for 


Ausp.: Chicago Council American-Soviet, 

ee | 
” VRS: 
a 


now! tA Are,’ 


Tt 


the Pacific tests are now turning up; 
in the bones of people all over the 
world,” Lapp declared. 


test program is urgently required.” 
Lapp detailed the fact that the’ 
total amount of strontium injected, 


is already 40 megatens (40 millions 
tons) or 15 per cent of the limit. 
Said the scientist: 

“These figures to borrow an Op- 


) 


serenity. Nor does a backward 
glance at the rate at which nuclear 
tests have spiraled 16 ny bw fey 
megatonn 


“THE hi 


“Clearly some ‘limitation of the, 


tests. Great Britain will soon join 
the ranks of H-powers when it con- 
‘ducts: its tests at Christmas Island} 
in a few months. And the motiva-| 
tion for other nations like Sweden 
and Germany to become nuclear 


LABOR in Chicago is fw 8 all 
the way in supporting the big Nov. 
3 rally welcoming A Eanovinden 
and Estes Kefauver to Chicago. 
The unions will play a special role 


Grinder Ousting Workers 


THE UAW here is still looking 
for precinct workers for the wind- 
up stages of this campaign. The 
goal still is to man 1,500 precincts 


fall-out debris by grazing dairy 
| cattle, and its. subsequent dincorpor-|i 


#ign dn: daicy, products.” 


powers is irresistible.” 

Dr. Lapp concluded his warn- 
ing by parapharsing Shakespeare 
that “the evil that men do lives 
after them and . 
-—_ hag bones.” 

inted out 
link 5 in the veel gh en transport 
of radiostrontium is the in-take of 


lin the 


‘cago Stadium ap 
. is ni deferred} 


“the key| printers 


in Chicago and suburbs in support 
of labor-backed candidates. 


¥* 

EN Rock Island, Ill, a new Joint 
Committee of Farmers-Labor-Small 
Businessmen for Arvid Sheets was 
formed last week. The group with — 
-|the long-winded name is out to help 


parade and demonstration} 
along Madison Street and the Chi- 


) 
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See Bomb Ban, Draft 


As ‘Hottest Issues 


CHICAGO. — Peace has now 
betome the “hottest” issue of this 
election, a conference of Chi- 
cagoans a here last Satur- 
day at oot House, 5615 
Woodlawn. Ave. 

A crackling debate between 
representatives of the two mnie 
parties opened the all-day parley 
which was called by the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee. 

Democratic spokesman Hubert 
Will declared that Adlai E. Stev- 

enson’s proposal of a ban on the 
nuclear explosions was “the first 
real hope” which has emerged in 
these years of increased danger 
‘from bonvb testing. 
. 
“OUR technology makes it es- 


sential that we not act alone,”_ 


said Will, “and this Stevenson 
proposal is a safe first step to- 
ward agreement on international 
disarmament.” 

Taking a sharply opposing 
view was George McKibbin, Re- 
publican candidate for Congress 
in the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict. McKibbin urged “complete 


but we also have a President in 
whom we can place our full 
trust.” 

* 

IN THE discussion that fol- 
lowed, delegates from many 
groups joined in a heated discus- 
sion of the peace issues. Both po- 
litical parties were denounced by 
som 
of the cold war and the huge 
armaments program. 

However, discussion leaders 
tended to hail the injecton of im- 
a issues into the campaign 

y Stevenson.. Lawrence Scott, 
director of the Chicago AFSC, 
declared that the opposition to 
Stevenson’s views have been 
based mainly “on the false as- 
sumption that we are now secure 
and that any such steps would 
eridanger our security.” 

One delegate pointed to Eisen- 
hower's handling of the Formosa 
situation. “The President did not 
show any réal grasp of the need 
for a peaceful solution,” she de- 
clared. “It was only the action 
of the American people which 


or their continued support’ 


NAACP Hits | 


its Record — 


Civi 


ROCKFORD, Ill. — A shatter« 
ing blast at Gov. William G, 
Stratton’s civil rights record was 
unloosed here last weekend at 
the Illinois state convention of 
the NAACP. 

The delegates were presented 
with a a contrast between 
Stratton’s ] campaign prom- 
ises on civil rights and the fact- 
ual four-year record of his admin- 
istration. ~~ age ad 

“Voters, especially. Negro 
liberal whites, are well justified 
if they look on Governor Strat- 
ton’s promise with some de 
of scepticism when they look at 
his past record of performance 
on this issue,” declared the Nas 


tional Association for the Ad. . 


vancement of Capred People. 


__IN 1953, Governor Stratton 


agreed to and at least publicly 
supported the Equal Job Oppor- 
tunities bill; though only one 


- member of his party voted for 


the same bil] 


the bill inthe Senate of the IIli- 
nois General Assembly. 

“In 1955, he did not support 
and stated that he 
did not see any need for such 
legislation in Illinois, although 
earlier, in discussions with the 
NAACP, the Governor promised 
to ‘support’ the measure and said 
he would try to influence Re- 

lican Senators to vote for the 


ill, The record shows that not a_ 


single member of his party in. the 
Senate voted in favor of the bill.” 

After the measure was defeat- 
ed, the NAACP issued a. state- 
ment at the close of the legisla- 
ture session stating that “Strat- 
ton must bear full blame.” 

x 

THE Ilinois NAACP, headed 
by Gerald D. Bullock, received 
replies on its questionnaire which 
wag sent to both Gov. Stratton 
and his Democratic opponént for 
Governor, Judge Richard B. Aus- 
tin. From Austin the NAACP re- 


Stratton Changed Name of 


FEPC, But Changed No Votes 


CHICAGO.—How the Republican Party killed fair employ- 
ment. practices in Illinois was told this. week by the head of an 
organization which was set up to Coordinate the fight for the bill 


in the legislature. 


Frank McAllister, chairman of the Illinois Committee for Equal 
Job Opportunities, “set the record straight” in a letter to the Chicago 


Detender. 


He pointed out that while every Democratic state senator 
voted for the bill, it was killed by the Republicans in the stae senate. 
McAllister further exposed COP Sen. Everett M. Dirksen’s record 


. - 


ceived a pledge that he would 
abide by the 1956 state platform 
of his party which favors FEPC, 
desegregation of schools and 
other civil rights measures, 
Said the Iliinois NAACP: “The 


platform of the Republican Party 
of Illinois does not mention the 


question of equal job opportuni- 
ties. The platform said that ‘to- 
day there is not a single segre- 
gated school district in Illinois.” © 
In purely technical and legal 
language that may be true, but 
there are still schools in the state 
that are de facto segregated 
schools. 

“The Republican — says 
nothing about any efforts to elim- 
inate such discrimination nor 
anything on measures to elim- 
inate discrimination in housing, 
either public’ or private, and 
nothing on the question of se- 
curing full adherence to the civil 
rights laws of the state that pro- 
hibits discrimination in places of 
public accommodation. 

The three-day convention here 
at the Hotel Nelson brought to- 
gether delegates from more than 
40 NAACP branches, youth coun- 
cils and college chapters in Illi- 


Forum Features 


CHICAGO. — The Sinai Temple 
Forum, 5350 South Shore Drive,‘ ts 

resenting variety “ranging from 
Louis Armstrong to Walter. Reu- 
ther” in its series of 12 Tuesday 
evening sessions. 

On Tuesday, Oct. 30, Armstrong, 
the famed jazz bandsman, will be 
with commentary 


contidence that President Eisen-- prevented war.” 
hower is pursuing the best pol- ” 
Icy. THERE were some oops McAllister told how the name of the state bill was changed 
We — continue bomb test- who presented the as on Tk to Equal Job Opportunities “because Gov. Stratton advised us that 
ing in order to put this nation in nority parties as taking a strong he could not ; vas en . 
on ape ey oes Sm pe pro-peace positon Both polition’ ped . ore a bill labelled FEPC since that was a ‘Demo 
ree world,” he declared. “Yes, party spokesmen at the confer- “We could not find a single Republican se 
| , : , ; nator to support the 
we have these horrible weapons, (Continued on Page 15) bill,” added McAllister, “It never came out of committee.” 


t's Open Season for Meeting 
_ Your Neighbors, Talking Politics 


ae that of the Eisenhower administration as being against civil 
rights. 


yresented alon 

<i s Studs Terkel. 

“The New Era in World Affairs” 
will be the topic of Louis Fischer, 
lecturer on the Seviet Union, who 
speaks Jan. 15. The final session 
on Feb- 12 will hear Walter P. 
Reuther, neem of the United 
Auto Workers. 


By M. E. 


CHICAGO. 


There is nothing tedious 
about “working a precinct,” as 
my wite and I can testify. After 
a week or two of it, your pre- 
cinct begins to come “alive.” 


[t is no longer so many houses, 


closed doors, shuttered windows. 


It is 3 And it doesn’t take 
long before you get a sense of 
both short-term and long-term 
achievement in meeting your 
neighbors and talking politics 
with them. 

You may be disappointed, as 
we were, in finding that people 
don’t talk issues—not right off. 
Where people do ask you ques- 
tions it is very often about the 
candidates “themselves. 

* 

BUT at one house, I met an 
aged lady who lives there with 
her two sisters—and I knew that 
our ote 5 carga good record 
on broadening a social security 
was the best approach. I was 
right. She took my literature and 
said she would go over it “with 
the other girls.” 

The sharp debate on banning 
-A-bomb tests has also stirred a 
lot of interest. So has Stevenson’s 
iNew America” program. 

Of course, one big problem is 
time. Last Sunday, I spent two 
hours canvassing and talked to 
only 13 families. At that rate, I 
would have to spend C0 hours be- 


Dice. 


This is a continuing story, 
turitten by one of our readers, on 


his experiences as an independ- 


ent-labor precinct worker. In 
every section of Chicago, there 
is a great demand for such vol- 
unteers to do useful work be- 
tween now and election day in 
behalf of candidates and issues 
supported by the labor move- 
ment. 


me 


whether to see more people or 
talk more issues. f 
I. are still debating. 

. 


THERE are some helps you | 


should know about. One is a 
Precinct Canvassing Book. This 
is a handy booklet, all set up for 
keeping all the important infor- 
mation about your own precinct 
as a permanent record useful 


My wife and — 


from year to year. You*can get 
them from the printer, M. Kallis 
& Co., 1037 W. Congress. 


Another help is good campaign 
literature, material ut out by 
labor and independent groups 
preterably. But in some districts, 
the candidate has also put out a 
good folder that can be used. 

Of course, you'll need a “hard 
card,” that is, the official pre- 
cinct voters list. I have mine 
mounted on a poster of our la- 
bor-endorsed Congressman and 
carry it so his name and picture 
show. 

Finally, the biggest help of 
all is getting others to help you 
work the*precinct. So far, we've 
had no succes at this, but we're 
still trying. 


AT LEAST, you'll find, peo- 
ple you talk to will give you 


valuable tips about others. I can- 
vassed one man and then walked 
across the hallway to knock on 
another door. 

“Don't waste your time,” my 
friend called to me. “They're 
Hoover Republicans.” I didn’t. 

But another tip led me to a 
tired Democratic precinct cap- 
tain, a staunch New Dealer who 
proved to be a valuable source 
of information, even though he 
was too old to climb stairs. 


* 
OF COURSE, people change 
from. one election to the next. 


And it takes tact to find out 
where they stand now, 


We learned that a great many | 


people resent anyone prying into 
their politics. There is lots of op- 
position to the kind of primary 
we have in Illinois where you 
have to. declare. your party af- 
filiation. 

Similarly, people will not al- 
ways tell you whether or not 
you. can count on them toe vote 
for your candidate. They won't 
say, “None of your business.” 
But they will say, often, “I have 
not made up my mind yet.” 

About as fer as I ever go is 
to talk about our candidate and 
then sort of pose the question, 
“I don’t know how you feel about 

At that point, you may learn 
whether you can put down a 


Farm Equipment 
Layoffs Rise 


CHICAGO. — About one-third 
of the farm equipment workers, 
who will still be out of work on 
election day, are expected to vote 
overwhelmingly “for a change.” 

A survey by the United Auto 
Workers showed that 35,022 
union members in farm equip 
ment plants have been laid off. 
A total of 61,650 members are 
at work in the industry. 


These figures take into account 
only those in. farm’ equipment 
production and not those work- 
ers who are employed by farm 
equipment companies in manu- 
facturing trucks, road-building 
and inddustrial power equipment. 

The survey showed that while 
thousands of these laid off work- 
ers have been promised that pi 
would be called back to wo 
this year, a large number are the 
victims of permanent cutbacks — 
in production or final shutdowns 
of departments and plants, 

On Jan. 1, this year, the In- 
ternational Harvester Company 
had 48,450 UAW members on its 
payrolls: Now it has 28,989 work- 
ing with layoffs totalling 19,461. 


Help Get Out 


tween now and election day just - 


“tan Spatial haye ' i it | Seu {4 ti HF ‘ 
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11 The President vs. the Scientists 


WASHINGTON. — Hundreds of 
_leading nuclear scientists, and 
~ others from related fields, went on 
record last.week endorsing Adlai 
Stevenson's oo to end H- 


bomb tests. The universal menace of 
strontium-90, the fall-out element which 
induces cancer of the bone, evidently, 
outweighed political considerations or 
fears of social or economic penalty which 
might result from their stand. 


They included scientists who had orig- 
inally helped unlock the secret of the 
atom, head of physics departments in 
universities, the personnel of such prom- 


_ inent institutions as the Argonne Nationa! 
Laboratory, and even sixty-two scientists 


of the Atomic Energy Commission's 
Brookhaven National Laboratory at Up- 
ton, L. I. 

Their authorifV, prestige and experi- 
ence was regarded as far superior to 
those who endorsed President Eisen- 
howers position. The arguments of most 
“Ike” scientists semed to be Based u 
the much less immediate danger of tall- 
out to heredity. Those favoring immediate 
cessation of the tests talked of strontium- 
90. 

A poll by Science Service revealed that 

“a panel of presidents of America’s scien- 
tific and technical organizations, shows 
that this group of experts by a vote of 
99 percent favored re on halting or limit- 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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WASHINGTON~—President Eis- 
enhower this week continued to 
back H-bomb tests, describing the 
arguments of Adlai Stevenson an 
“illusion” and: a “peril.” In so do- 
ing the statements in his lengthy report 


collided head-on with the views of hun- 
dreds of the forggost nuclear scientists in 


the country. (See adjoining story.) Con- 
trary to the opinions of most major auth- 
orities the President insisted that “The 
continuance of the present rate of H- 
bombing testing—by the most sober and 
responsible scientific judgement—does not 
imperil the health of humanity.” 
Observors questioned if he regarded 


October 28, 1956 


doe pits Price 10 Cents 


such. men as the foremost physicists of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogv, David E. Lillienthal, first chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, Dr. 
Ralph Lapp, and 59 percent of the presi- 
dents of America’s scientific and technical 
organizations who favored halting or 
limiting atomic or hydrogen tests of all 
nations as “irresponsible.” 

(Whe same morning papers which 
carried Eisenhower's statement carried 
news of a significant report prepared 
for the Federation of American scien- 
tists. The N, Y. Times headline said: 
“Crave Peril Seen in Strontium 90"; 
the subhead continued; “Report to Sci- 
entists thinks A.E.C. May Have 
Guessed Wrong on Danger Level.”) 


2. The Evidence From Soil Testing 


* Special te The Worker 


WASHINGTON.—Soil tests of Wisconsin 
and Illinois farm lands‘ show that the radio- 
active chemical content of the soil—strontium-90 
—has*doubled or tripled in two years. 

Furthermore, this penetration is increasing 
Soviet and British 
bomb tests since the soil was examined in 1935. 


The soil samples on which these conclusions are 
two in Wisconsin 


as the result of American, 


based were taken from seven farms. 
and five in Illinois. The farms are: 


1. HOLCOMB farm, Rock County, 


a 


Wisconsin. 


. PREMO farm, Columbia County, 
3. KURPESKI farm, McHenry County, 


. AUSTIN tarm, McHenry County, 

5. McKEE farm, McHenry County, 

. VAN WINKLE farm, Will County, 

CARVER farm, Will County, 

The change in strontium levels between 1955 and 
1955, measured in millcuries per square mile, were: 


1. HOLCOMB farm, 5.1 millicuries in 1953: 


in 1955. 


- 3." a 


2. PREMO farm, 3.8 in 1953; 10.6 in 1955. 
3. KURPESKI farm, 4.0 in 1955 
4. AUSTIN farm, 4.7 and 16.5 


Wisconsin. 
Hlionis. 


[linois. 

[linois. 
[linois. 

Illinois. 


ee 


L4.8 


- 10.4 in 1955. 


* 
were cited here last week by Dr. 


5. McKEE farm, 6.5 and 10.6. 
6. VAN WINKLE farm, 3.8 and 9.4. 
7. CARVER tarm. 


3.5 and 8.9. 
a 


THE WISCONSIN AND ILLINOIS soil test data 


—_ — 


Turn to pake 4 for map showing counties 
where tests for strontium infestation have 


been made. 


Willard F. Libby, 


(Continued on Page 4) — 


3. hilor a. Out for U. US. Action 


TRADE unionists producing the 
nation’s nuclear raw materials have 
joined in the growing demand that 
our government take a forthright 
position against the threat of nu- 


clear catastrophe. 

On their behalf, O. A. Knight, presi- 
dent of the Oil, Chemical, and Atomic 
hearer Tacs nase last week that the 


U.S. has a “moral responsibility to lead 
the world in ending this terrible threat 
to all mankind.” 

Knight's statement was included in a 
message to Adlai Stevenson supperting 
his demand for cessation of H-bomb test- 
ing. In-the name of the workers en- 
gaged in production of materials used in 
“such frightful weapons,” Knight urged 
Stevenson to “continue to talk sense to 


When Critical Events Require 


the American people on the issue.” 

Knight's statement was one of several 
made by trade union leaders and papers 
during the week, and collected through 
The Worker's special correspondents. 

Others who spoke out were Walter 
Reuther, president of the United Auto 
Workers union; Gus Scholle, president 
of the. Michigan CIO; and Leénard 
Woodcock, UAW vice president. Their 
ms ot 


oa 


‘ rm 


views were reinforced by strong state- 
ments in the Minne apolis AFL's ° ‘Labor 
Review,” Colorado AFL’s “Labor Advo- 
cate” and in “Labor,” the organ of 15 


rail unions. 
‘ix 


REUTHER DISCLOSED that the ef- 
fects of radiation on factory workers have 
been so deadly that the AFL-CIO is 

(Continued on Page TS) 


Honest Reporting 


Among the contributions 
to The Workers $50,000 
fund appeal received dur- 


ing the week was one from . 


a New York physician who 
told us pte: Rs he was senting 
He was speaking of the Daily 


a?) Worker, but ist he weet pidigrsel 


certainly go for The 


“Enclosed find $100 to help 
defray cable and phone expenses 
incident to getting the exclusive 
story from Warsaw in your 
Monday issue,” he wrote. “If any 
friends ‘of the paper need Sus- 


tenance for its support, such re- 
porting should furnish it... . 
When’ the general press sees fit 
to stimulate hysteria by report- 
ing news inaccurately because of 


underlying hopes of disintegra- 


tion of socialist countries, it is 
good that we have available a 
newspaper that both accurately 
reeports news and analyzes it.” 
THERE ARE GREAT _his- 
toric developments taking place 


on our earth today, including 
those flowing from the severe 
growing pains of rising socialist 
society. We believe the views of 
the Marxist Left in our land, in- 
(Continued on Page 4) ° 
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More Pay, But Who Owns His 


By JOSEPH NORTH 

WE HAD been baptized 
in the scalding waters ol 
journalism a quarter of a 
century ago, and my old 
friend withstood the years 
well. Long and wiry, he is 
the ageless sort and seemed 
very much the same as | 
remembered him when he 
first pecked away at a type- 
writer, his desk next to mine. 

We came to know the old 
Quaker city w ~re we first, met, 
knew it as a aes 
farmer knows 
his acres. His 
eves glowed 
bright, the 
glance sharp @ 
and search- @ 
ing, and he & 
still remind- § 
ed me of an 
alert beagle 
on the scent, 3 
the paw upraised, the nostrils 
wide, ready to race off in a trice. 

Yes, I thought, he was born 
to the trade. We reminisced 

-about the old times and talked 
of the new. He made no Holly- 
wood production of the old days, 
no nostalgic Front Page cult and 
he talked about the job much 
as a pro in the Big League who 
goes to the mound, not precisely 
like Galahad went in search of 
the Holv Grail, but ag a job you 
work at to make a living the best 
way vou can. 

So he asked me if I remem- 
bered that we had begun news- 
paper work at a salary of $18 a 
week and ] said I remembeted 
that. It was a wage we accepted 
without question then, for every- 
body on the newspaper regarded 
it as naturally as you would 
that a pencil writes. We talked 
of the lanky, red-headed: sports- 
writer who wrote, we thought, 
as beautifully as Grantland Rice 
but whom we regularly and con-* 
scientiously fished out of the 
nearest ginmill when he didut 
show up in time to do his story 
for deadline. _ 

There was the shrewd, beady- 
eved city editor who knew 
everything that went on in every 
precinct and ward of town, a 


walking ro hag Pa 
and who had; we knew, gone to 


work on the paper as copy boy 


at twelve, the graduate of six 

years at school. And all the other 

canny, able men and women. 
* 

YET, MY FRIEND remem- 
bered, the wages of veterans of 
the craft levelled off at about 
$50 to $60 a week. The hours 
did not belong to you, for -you 
could virtually have been a 
bridegroom who had jut carried 
the bride across the threshold, 
and if a phone call came from 
the city editor that a fire had 
broken out on your beat, you 
were expected, my friend said, 
to drop your bride and gallop 
off on your overriding journalis- 
tic duty. 

“Remember,” he laughed rue- 
fully, “it happened to me.” 

Yes, you were an appendage 
to the newspaper, a gadget, a 
tool, a clever piece of machinery 
like an L.C. Smita typewriter or 
a rotary press. 

But all that, he said, was be- 
fore the days of the American 
Newspaper Guild; for when it 
came to town, life in the news- 
room began to change. His news- 
paper had only recently gone on 
strike and it had won the staff a 
weekly minimum wage of $127, 
a work-week of 37% hours. The 
strike had had the support of the 
AFL-CIO of the county and no 
few men and women of the fac- 
tories came by to do a turn on 
the picketline before they went 
home to supper. 


Times changed but not the 
code of the publishers: they had 
tried to starve the strikers out, 
even closed the paper down; 
their hired bruisers assaulted the 
pickets, had, in fact, closed in 
and socked three-of the strikers, 
including a frail, pretty young 
lady of 26 years and 102 pounds 
who was taken to the hospital. 
But the newspapermen and their 
friends persisted, and the strike 
was won. 

7 


SO IN THIS QUARTER cen- 
tury or so, work around the 
clock had been reduced to less 
than an eight hour day; and the 
wage, despite these days of 
vaulting prices, met his bread- 


indeed, 


HEYWOOD BROUN 
Father of the Newspaper Guild 


and-butter problem considerably 
more adequately than the pay- 
erivelope experienced men ac- 
cepted in the old days. 

Yes, things had changedr Once 
upon a time the newspaper- 
men called themselves grandly 
the Fourth Estate bit passed on 
to their fathers with ncither a 
plot of earth nor a house on it 
they could call their own. They 
had neither rank nor wealth nor 
prestige in the community. The 
preacher had a moral standing 
for even though he were poor, 
“he toiled in the vineyard of the 
Lord,” my friend said. The 
physician was honored as a man 
of science who healed the sick; 
the merchant had the standing 
that accrues to wealth. But lo, 
the poor newspaperman; he had 
nothing “but that old ginmill 
down at the corner for solace.” 

* 

TODAY AT LEAST, we 
agreed, he had the strength of 
his numbers; and though he has 
not climbed to a place of honor- 
ed eminence in his community, 


he was no longer a two-legged 
piece of machinery. He could 
call the day after work pretty 
well his own; need not drop his 
bride like a sack of coal at the 
command of the city desk. 

Well. we had a good time as 
we gave the pasta going-over, 
but I suggested that the news- 
paperman still has a consider- 
able road to travel before he can 
call his soul his own. The skills 
of his mind, his craft, are sold to 
the publisher who may or may 
not have the reporters views on 
life, the newspaperman must 
gear his brain to that of the man 
who pays his wage. 


My friend shrugged his shoul- | 


ders; true, he said, who had the 
answer to that? He recalled, re- 
gretfully, that his newspaper was 
certainly no friend of labor's, 
and had often maligned the 
workingman who had come 
down to give the newspapermen 
a hand during the latter's strike. 
Yes, that was a hard one, he 
said reflectively, a hard one to 
answer. 


City Judge John Rudd fined the 


Longshore Pact 
Deadline Due 
On Wednesday 


By HERBERT SICNER 

WITH the longshore contract 
deadline coming up at midnight 
this Wednesday, October 31, fed- 

al mediators were trying to 
reak the deadlock between the 
International Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation and shipping employers 
in an effort to head off 4 possible 
strike that could tie up the water- 
front on all coasts. ; 


Chief developments in the long- 
shore struggle were, at this writ- 
ing: 

® The shipping employers con- 
tinued their refusal to negotiate 
for a coast-wide pact taking in all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports from Maine 
to Texas. 

® The ILA insisted that it 
would not negotiate port-by-port 
and said that any strike wc 
the shipowners would not only in- 
volve the 30,000 longshoremen in 
the Port of New York but would © 
be coast-wide, 

® The West Coast longshore 
union, led by Harry Bridges, let it 
be known that they would go out 
in solidarity with East Coast dock- 
ers if a strike broke out. 

® Joseph Curran, president of 
the National Maritime Union, after 
noting the “impressive victory” 
scored by the ILA over its rival, 
the AFL-CIO Brotherhood of 
Longshoremen, called on the ILA 
to clean house if it wanted to get 
into the merged labor movement. 

© The ILA was trving to decide 


‘what to do about its Brooklyn vice- 


president, Anthony Anastasio, who 


opened up a fight against coast- 
wide bargaining as the ILA’s chief 


demand at the bargaining table. 

Capt. William \V. Bradlev, ILA 
president, Jed a union delegation 
'to Washington Tuesday in an ef 
fort to get Clarence G. Morse, 
chairman of the Federal Martime 
Board, to intervene in some way 
with the shipowners on the issue 
of coast-wide bargaining. 

After Morse maintained his 
agency's jurisdiction did not in- 
‘clude collective bargaining; Brad- 
‘ley then warned of the likelihood 
of an Atlantic and Gulf strike. 

Next development was a phone 
call to Morse from a representative 
‘of Harry Bridges, who let the gov- 
ernment official know that if the 


. 


ILA was forced out on strike, the 


defendants: $500 and gave them | West Loast dockers would also go 


suspended sentences, saying he had | out 
ha | : 


: | oe cas a " mers guidance | The ILWU, which has had coast- 

| © ad 5a ge arpa 'wide bargaining since as far back 
@ ‘ TTT g or 00 ut f @ | The decision was appealed, but! a, 1934, has been in the midst of 
: {4 meantime, to operate the car pool! negotiations on a wage reopener 


TALLAHASSEE, Fla.—The Inter Civic Council, sponsor of the five-month segre- ad Aegan Bon Bsc ae oe opie 
gation bus boycott, this week was forced by official harassment to abandon its volunteer od Hine. Both unions, in agreement 
Car pool. Rev. C. K. Steele, Inter Civic Council president, said the abandonment of ICC ATTORNEYS were ruled’ with the House Maritime Commit- 
the car pool would not end the,” Seuiy eK ali NE SEAS COIRN . gas —_______ , against when they asked for dis-|tee have been working for a com- 


| TT. > . | . . 
bovcott, but that Negroes wouldirested. Attorney Theries Lindsey,,on the faculty of Florida A. missal of the case on the grounds) mon expiration date for all long- 


and ae 
continue to walk in protest against ' ICC attorney said of these early, M. U., forcing many of them to that the car pool was not a busi- | shore pacts on all coasts. 
police intimidations: withdraw support from the protest 


ness. The protest movement, they | While the contract struggle was 
The protest “The Gestapo methods used by Movement. 


argued, represented the exercise o ‘developing, Bradley got a letter 
| : : ; 
eins’ alien tuktitmmen ctu. the Tallahassee police are designed! _ The crushing blow against the 


1 se . free oo a a from Curran who said that the 
| “ : iensed by a public authority. | had been wiven a 
dents of Florida A. and M. Univer- © keep Negroes down and to pre-| protest movement was the three- longshore leader ha e 

of vent them from seeking the things day triat and conviction of 21 


it ted wi | They oe eer mat the pal] | mandate in the NLRB election “to 
Sity were arrested when one | . quirement of segregation is ; +. ' ' "4 
them refused to vield a seat to , | that rightfully belong to them 4 eregauon 1S a OU)! clean up those troublesome condi 
: | “oO hee citizens of the VU, S.” 


* leaders of the ICC, many of whom ' of attainder and the action of the's:5,¢ which stand between the 
while passengér. Charges against : 
State officials also put pressure engaging in an illegal business.'the law. 


}were volunteer drivers, on charges|city denied equal protection of 
the arrested women, Misses Wil- | (Continued on Page 13) 
Tricky Dick Told a Tall Tale in Texa 


helmina Jakes and Carrei Patter-' 

son, were dismissed. | 

The protest became so effective 

that by July the bus lines were 

forced to suspend services. Service 

was shortly resumed when ”% the 

Tallahassee Chamber of Commerce came up on Oct. 19 when Roy Wilkins, NAACP executive sec- 

offered to conduct a campaign for! retary, was on the stand. Here was a chance for the NAACP to 

patrons with such enticements as claim the Vice President as a member, but here is the colloquy ‘| 
— Wilkins and Texas Assistant Attorney General Davis 
srant: | ; 

GRANT: “I thought I read in the papers the other day 

about a man named Nixon who was an honorary member?” 

WILKINS (smiling): “Well, if I might answer your ques- 

tion without using any names, I would say that the NAACP 


free morning newspapers. But it 
was z2dmitted that Negroes who} 

does not have a classification of honorary member in its mem- 
bership.” 


furnished more than 70 percent of. 
Nizon got headlines with his 


segr<gated bus seating. 


movement began 


THE HONORABLE Richard M. Nixon’ has earned the 
nick name “Tricky Dick” because of the way he has ‘of skating 
around the edges of the truth. So he was running to form when 
recently he seized upon a moment in Houston, Texas, to .an- 
swer a question about his membership in the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People. 

He mumbled something to the effect that he was not ac- 

tually a member, but that he had been presented with an “hon- 

orary membership somewhere, sometime. This made the head- 
lines across the nation. Brave Dick Nixon had adniitted an as- 
sociation with the NAACP “down there” where to be for ad- 
vancing colored people is to be against the very fabric of the 
“American way.” 


the bus riders stayed off. 
* | 

IT WAS THIS united effort of | 
Negroes to break the segregation 
seating system on the buses that 
angered Tallahassee officials and’ 
triggered the war of harassment' 
against the car pool. At first, the’ 
police began arresting car pool] 
drivers on the pretext of enforcing 
traffic laws. Rev. Steele and the 
p9el coordinator, Dan B. Speed, 


were amgng those, who WERE 


shy acceptance of an “hon- 
orary membership” in the NAACP which does not exist. 


nt ; | 

_ BUT TRUTH will out, or liars will get their day, or some- 
thing. For the NAACP was hailed into a federal court in Tyler, 
bg to fight against efforts of Texas to put it out of business 
orang e Maat Me Ball 


® “gas act 


8 ee Eee © Gere 6 ere ol eee “¥ 


The press ignored 
testimony. | 
| Or should we charge the whole thing. off to the urge for a 


'‘? © @& eeeiereteee © « «. ~~. 


the exposure contained in Wilkins’ court 
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THE OLOD-TIMER 


THE DETROIT FREE PRESS staff writers, bird-dogging in 
precints. for sentiment for Eisenhower, admit that the voters they 
talk to “don’t cotton to Cobo”. They say in precinct 24,.9th ward, 
Detroit they knocked on 20 doors and not one was for Cobo. And 
only two doors knocked at of 30 showed they were for Eisenhower. 


MICHIGAN 


FLINT _ rts of vast cuts in 


1957 operation. , 
the work- force at-the Buick plant} - Also one high company official 
here, reveals that there may be 


tells unionists that any laid off 
5,100 less jébs at the plant in the 


PRESSURE TO DEPORT 


FRED WILLIAMS IS 


PUSHED BY GOV’T 


DETROIT. — The Eisenhower 
Administration stepped up its de- 
portation hysteria drive this week 
when federal judge Thornton up- 
held the government’s plea to de- 
port Fred Williams, well known 


—, 
., 


¥ 


worker with less than 1953 senior- 
coming model even tho its predict-|ity stands no chance of being re- 
ed that there will be 100,000 more} hired. 

Buicks built than in 1956. | 


A LONG REPORT by UAW 


Automation according to. union 
officials is the reason for this 
startling slash that looms and 
it happens can cause havoc 
the economic situation of 


bought homes here, are raising 


familits, bought new cars and are ! ! 
| ‘in the third and fourth quarters of 


heavily in debt. 

Union officials here give as a 
solution. the most often. spoken 
UAW demand heard, that 


tion in pay is one of the answers 


if. 
with | , 
thou-|problem of workers being possibly 


sands of Flint residents who have 


the. 
shorter work week with no reduc- 


Regional Director Robert Carter 
in the same Flint Weekly Review 
makes no mention of this growing 


displaced as at Fisher and Buick. 
Carter predicts high employment 
for the first quarter of the 1957 


UAW leader to Great Britain. The 
case now goes to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals in an effort to halt the 
deportation. 

More UAW locals have protest- 
ed the Walter McCarran Law and 


its use against a trade unionist like) 


Williams than in any other depor- 


the Season. He does Say something tation case here. 


model which would be to after the 
New Year and serious unemploy- 


ment in the second, getting WOTS€!+, ave heen 


should be done about it, but 


Thousands of pieces of literature 
on the Williams deportation case 
passed out before UAW 
meetings and its probably the most 


| 


Three of the 30 who voted for Eisenhower are going for Stevenson. 
* 

REPUBLICAN state chairman John Feikens in the- Detroit 
News, Oct. 12th admits the Eisenhower and Cobo ticket is faced 
with a “superb organization’ and I am got discounting that superb 
organization’. The coalition of labor, Dems, Negro people, farmers, 
community groups which is what he means, was in great part 
responsible for Michigan now having 3% mililon registered voters. 


The coalition leaders figured registration was a “test” run and they 


came through, and that’s what Feikeas is talking about. 
* 
WHY hasnt Governore Wiliams picked up and given support 
to the stand of Stevenson against any further tests of the H-bomb? 


* 

Get ready for a “big surprise” when the Detroit Times, News 
and Free Press let us have their election day “choices” for office. 
Do you have any doubts as to what it will be. 

* 

WOULD have helped Stevenson more in Flint when he visited 
there if he had hit on the Cadillac-GM controled Cabinet, mass 
unemployment in the auto industry, the Supreme Court decision 
on desegregation. A good leaflet saying the candidate would speak 
on these issues would have packed the hall. Little or nothing was 

done along that line. 


to this.’ doesn't say what, tho the UAW publicized case of a UAWer under, 
Flint Buick local union leaders has a program on unemployment, attack by the racist, discriminatory | 
raise another issue, that of getting shorter work week, etc. Walter McCarran Law. 
the retirement age for workers re-, . | Funds to help Williams and his) 
duced in coming negotiations. | DETROIT.— Management at the’ defense pt: continue the 
Meanwhile what happens to the Chrysler-Plymouth plant here T-| fight should be raised or collected. | 
economic security of over 5.000 treated on their speedup move to} — — —| 
Buick workers now threatened is Cut relief aid to workers. On the'turn out as much production as) 
still not yet answered. 1956 model one relief man was'GM and Ford workers. Also an 
— assigned for every 13 workers. The! example was to increase the num- 
company proposed on the 1957\ber of workers a relief man had. 
model that it be one relief man for'tg take care of. \* 
every 19 workers. It will stay at); The union in a slashing back’! 
one relief man to 13 workers. ‘reply declared there was a con- 
A strike vote set for last Tues-'tract, that procedures existed for’ 
day on this speedup move and be- setting rel ws. 2 standards and 
cause of the tearing up of all time'|Colbert better remember that and. 
study ‘ sheets by the Plymouth/not unilaterally try to set speedup, 
ing Utopia to the laid off workers.|\ management resulted. in manage- goals with the sky as the limit. 
But the picture the union press ment this last week realizing that} Also influencing Chrysler man- 
prints is different. Hundreds of laid the union meant business when it! agement’s retreat was the recent 
off members are losing their un-|said it would fight management's Chrysler UAW conference reports! 
‘employment compensation and are’ proposals. by top officials, UAW president 
denied the opportunity to get) “Tex” Colber, Chrysler presi-; Walter Reuther, secretary-treasur-| 
work elsewhere because they have dent, now in Europe on a jaunt,'er, Emil Mazey and vice president| 
seniority at Fisher. in a letter to all Chrysler workers:Norm Matthews pledged that local 
Work is being transferred to recently called on them to “help”)unions fighting this speedup on 


FLINT.—Fifty percent less man- 
power may be employed in the 
giant Fisher 1, plant here of Gen- 
eral Motors, according to an edi- 
torial in the Flint Weekly Review 
(Fisher Flashes). The writer, Scot- 
ty Nolan says that thru the press 
Gunceel Motors have been promis- 


* 

Would be a better idea for Neil Staebler to tour Congressman 
Chas. Diggs, Michigan’s only Negro Congressman through his own 
state of Michigan than sending him to California. When Diggs was 
used to speak in Muskegon and that area it was standing room 
only, he really packed them in. Still time before Nov. 6. 

. 

Labor issuing an instruction sheet 6a how te vote by machine. 
Also through their pressure in precincts where a machine is used 
for the first time, they demanded and got instruction classes for the 
voters. Check your precinct. 

. 

To start beating the Eisenhower-Cobo ticket, their opponents 
have to start coming out of Wayne County with 43 percent of the 
total vote, instead of 389 percent. Also Wiliams has to have a 200,000 
majority state wide. Ike won Michigan by 320,000 majority in 1952. 
The Dems say if Stevenson comes to Detroit before Nov. 6 they 


can win by a slight majority. 


other GM plants, automation is;Chrysler to “compete” with Gen-'the 1957 models would get full 
being introduced and now the un-|eral Motors and Ford. The intima-'backing from the International. 
ion hears reports that fifty percent tion was that if they wanted to’This meant up te and strike au- 


less man-power will be used in the keep working then they had to 


Looking Forward 


thoueation, 
e 
| AT DODGE MAIN plant the 
pas-ons battle with the manage- 
ment by UAW Local No. 3 and its, 
membership continues as there too 
the company seeks to rip up the 
old production standards and set 
‘new ones. Same is true at 
Chrysler, Kercheval, DeSoto and 
the Nine Mile Road,plant here. 


Top Labor leaders in Michigan counseling caution on PAC 
organizers about being over confident in their reports. One top JIO 
official revealed he had never seen such confidence coming in from 
the majority of Michigan’s 83 counties. Someone ought to stop Dem 
chief Neil Staebler making predictions about “We've won.” 

+ 

NOT ONE of the big GOP guns visiting Michigan these days 
will touch with a loud-speaker the fact that 200,000 Michiganders 
are unempleyed, that the GOP controlled State Legislature in is 
reguiar and four special sessions this year refused to increase or 


extend unemployment aid. 


+ > 


~ On Changing Congress 


By CARL WINTER 
SOME FRIENDS who intend 


to vote against Eisenhower-Nix- 
on and their Cadillac Cabinet, 
have told me they think the Re- 
publicans should, nevertheless, 
be given the majority in Con- 
gress. They argue as follows. 
As long as Congress is control- 
led by the Democrats, its com- 
mittees will be headed by Dixie- 
crats, since they have seniority 
in these bodies. A Republican 
victory would give the commit- 
tee chairmanships to the new 
majority. This would replace 
such men as Senator Eastland 
who now heads the Judiciary 
Committee. 

Now, what about that? Ev- 
eryone who wants to break the 
Dixiecrat stranglehold on civil 
rights and other legislation, will 
want to oust the Eastlands trom 
their positions of control. A Re- 


and Foreign Commerce is Re- 
publican Senator Bricker, of 


Ohio. What could: working peo- working are fighting against cuts) 


ple. benefit from him? About as 
much as from New Jersey's an- 
ti-labor Senator H. Alexander 
Smith who would become chair- 
man of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. It should 
be noted that, in the House of 
Representatives, only one Negro 
heads a committee. He is): Dem- 
ocratic Congressman William L. 
Dawson, of Illinois. The rank- 
ing Republican who might re. 
place him is Western Michigan's 
Clare Hoffman. 

Obviously, this is no way to 
make progress. Nothing can be 
gained by reliance on any -auto- 
matic results from shifts of pow- 
er between two boss-controlled 
parties. What is needed is the 
exertion of popular pressure for 
a change in the policies of Con- 


publican majority in Congress 
could do that. But what else 


would it do? 
* 


HERE ARE THE FACTS. 
The senior Republican on the 
Senate Judiciary Committee is 
Alexander Wiley, of Wisconsin. 
A Republican-centrolled Senate, 
under the seniority rule, would 
_substitute Wiley fer Eastland. 
So far, so good. But, by the same 
process, new chairman of 
the Committee on Government 
Operations would become none 
other than Senator Joe McCar- 
thy! And close behind in senior- 
ity on this committee, ever- 
ready as McCarthy's lieutenant, 
is Karl Mundt, of Mundt-Nixen 
bill ill-fame. Heading the pow- 
_erful Committee on Rules and 
Administration would be witch- 
hunting Senator Jenner, of In- 
diana, supported by McCarthy 
who is also a member of this 


committee, Reesdacctoys' § 
Next in line for chainmanshbip 
CURIE PF | 


{ 


gress. There is no good reason 
why heads of committees in the 
senate need be pre-determined 
by seniority rights. No such rule 
governs committees in the lower 
house. 


An indication of some new 
possibilities, once the dead hand 
of seniority is lifted in the Sen- 
ate, may be found in the present 
committee lists. A member of 
the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare is labor-backed 
Michigander, Pat McNamara. 
And on the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, heading*the list of old-tim- 
ers if Eastland: were by-passed, 
is Senator Estes Kefauver. 
Clearly, a change for the better 
in the control of corigressional 
committees depends more upon 
elimination of the evil-serving 
seniority rule, and the strength- 
“ening of pop pressures "than 
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Only a section of the big un- 
employed corps of Chrysler work-' 


ers have been called back. this js 
an additional reason the workers 


im manpower or speedup because 


i 


| 
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tically nothing. 


it means the unemployed stay out 


longer. | 


Paying Kids 
Scab Wages 


LANSING. 


— A good question. 


‘to ask Mayor Cobo and his Repub-' 


lican cohorts, and all other candi- 
dates too, is will they vote for’ 
more money for the State Labor 
Commission in order. that employ-| 
who work minors for scab’ 
wages, shall be prosecuted and the’ 


practice halted? | 


Repeatedly organized labor has 


*,* ‘ | 
petitioned every State Legislature | 


to increase the amount of inspec- 
tors checking use of child or tenn- 


| 
age labor, particularly when such Hf} 


kids are used as waitresses. 


a ‘ 

After election day, Nov. 6, watch the candidates for UAW 
International Executive Board sprout. The,UAW convention takes 
place in April, delegates are elected in February and March, so tne 
election campaign starts, after. Nov. 6. It will be held at Atlantic 
City, biggest convention union ever had. Close to 3500 delegates 
expected. Membership 1,660,000. | 
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WALTER-McCARRAN LAW 


: tee on Italian Migration, I am familiar 
(Continued from Page’ 16) ‘with this law and I thoroughly disapprove 
myself te work for its repeal, I pledge the 


ef its @iseriminatery features.”—Ernest 
same in 12956. J] consider the Walter- 


Marphy, Demecratic candidate for State 
McCarran Law unconstitutiona'—unAmer- Representative First District. 
ican—and inhuman."’—Paul Sutter, Dema-— “ney record in the Michigan State Leg- 
cratic candidate for Congress, 18th C.D. isigture ffom 1924 to 1932, as well as my 

“This present law maintains one of the term as municipal judge will conclusively 
cruciest hoaxes ever put over on the Amer- 


prove my attitede in a mosi friemdly way 
ican people, i.ec., that any particular cTOPp t, the foreign-born American citizens, 
has a ereater right to emtry into our 


Being of foreign extraction myself.’’"— 
shores. In effect, it makes second-class Frank P. Darin, candidate fer Wayne 
citizens of these who are already here 


County Cirenit Judzge. 
from so-called low aueta areas and pre- 


-— ——_ 


“It is eur moral duty te repeal this 
serves a discrimination which has no place law."—Wililam R. Hart, Democratic can- 
in our American. system.”—Arthur 4J.|didate for Congress, Eighth District. 
Kurtz, Republican candidate for Congress, “] am a strong supperter of civil rights. 
16th C.D. I don't knew hew anyone with the least 
“af reelected I shall endeaver te en- bit of Christiainity in their seul cr in 
courage members of Congress to take im- their heart could be against civil rights. 
mdiate action to revise, amend or reptal'in Hitler’s regime he was against civil 
this unfair Act.”—Lucille H. McCollough, rghis which resulted in the death of mil- 
State Representative, i6th District, Deme- lions of peep 
crat. Democratic candidate for Congress, Third 


“As a momber of the American Commit- C, D. 


ee ee ee — <r e —— 


le.”""—Truman BD. Barkhaf!, « 


: | 
| A shocking state of affairs was | 
tevealed recently when at some of| 
the drive-ins around Detroit, minors’ 


were found to be working for prac- 


| 


John Reid, State Labor. Commis- 
sioner, complained. bitterly that be-' 
cause of refusal by the GOP con- 
trolled Legislature to give person- 
nel to his department ' employers 


tion. 


Michigan Worker 


Send news, advertisements, sub- | 
scriptions for the Michigan: edi- 
tion to Wm, Allan, editor, 2419 


ni We Grand. River, Detroit, ::1.. 


get away with this kind of Rapeeee 


Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 


DETROIT WORKMEN’S — 
COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 


First Branch: 2934 YEMANS 
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October Pelitical Affairs 
aa JUST IN 
On the Situation in the Communist Party *_ Wm. Z. 


Towards the Party Convention 
The Impending Elections 


Latest Issues of “Mainstream” magazine 
Also special buy, new workingclass novels, $1 each 
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Favor. Change in 
Law on Aliens 


DETROIT—Early returns.in a 
poll of candidates on their stand on 
the Walter-McCarran Immigration 


See Page 15 
and Nationality Act reveal practi- 


| ,' 
e Mi ' ; 
it \j 
cally unanimous support for the re- | te i (} n 
peal or major revision of the law. | ; | 


Issues Come Forth in 


Other Election News 


The ——- posed to 200 can- ry 


didates for local, state and national 


offices by the Michigan. Committee 
for Protection of Foreign Born 
THE WORKER, SUNDAY, OCTOBER 28, 1956 


were: 
“Do you favor repeal of the 
Walter-McCarran Law and its re- 
- placement by: a law more consis- 
tent. with America’s -democratic 
history and traditions?” 
“It elected, would you support 
legislation to remove the racist, x 


discriminatory, and undemocratic 

features of the oe h . 

< cholle: Vote O 
~ f * 


Among those patenting Tt , 
sae FUME Ac Vind, State, Senator’ DETROIT.—Gus Scholle, state president of the CIO 
in Michigan said. he will vote “No on the referendum 
placed on the ballot that is titled, “Additional Qualifica- 


Charles $. Blondy and Harold M. 
Ryan, and State. Representatives 
Josephine D. Hunsigner and Ray-| tions for Members of State Legislature.” 
mond = Ser tht mae Here is the actual text as it will appear on the ballot: : 
eadeenek, a Me esate Ab. “Shall section 5 of Article V of the State Constitution be | 
oa : - teks Pats 6 State r ba amended relative to requiring as qualification of any person for the 
“= sanaag — B'S! office of member of the legislature, that the person be at least 21 | 
- 7 | years of age and that he not have been convicted of subversioy or | 
Reps. Gerald R.. Sard, Js... Re- a felony involving breach of the public trust?. | 
Scholle said among other things, passage of such an amend- 
ment would deny the people their freedom of choice of ‘candidates 


publican incumbent from the 5th 
(7.)., replied that he -had voted for 
for public office. Its marked No, 164, be sure to vote No. a 


eT ee 


the McCarran-Walter Act, “but 
will favor any amendments or re- 
visions to the Act where the facts 


 — —— 


will indicate that it is prejudiced to . ‘ 4 7 | 
any racial group, is discriminatory | isen ower rosperi y. | 


or undemocratic.” 


Robert J. McIntosh, Republican) 
candidate for Congress in the 7th 
C.D., wrote:*“I am aware of many ’ nemp oy 


of the hardships caused by this 
legislation and I will support revi- -TROIT 
sion of this law in accordance with DE rR te highest ad oe 
the recommendations previously|Panies, as the UAW predicted, are) At Dodge and Plymouth, strike 
made by President Eisenhower.” — seeking to make a splash about votes have been ordered. A recent 
Following is a sampling of com-'|, °y®TY°" gong back to work” National UAW-Chrysler conference 
ments by other candidates, all of before elections, a? order to here heard UAW 7 leaders pledge 
whom are for the repeal of the bolster the Eisenhower “prosperity Support to all logils fighting, 
miyth, speedup. 


The auto com- up is being waged. 


segregation. 


. 


COBO DENIES HIS 
RULE ANTI-NEGRO 


DETROIT.—Al. Cobo, Ceneral|a year are made, mostly Negroes, 
Motors-Ford’s candidate for Gov-| great numbers of whom are denied 
ernor. on the Republican ticket) bail over weekends or writs for 


this year complains that he can’t | release. 


get a chance to speak to labor or On FEPC. Cobo now says he 
Negro groups. He says that he is|obeys the law, so what more do 
for “Equal Rights” for Negroes! people want from him? Well it’s 


and he “believes every individual |, fact that Detroit still has no city 
should be treated alike by govern-|FEPC ordinance and didn’t Cobo 


ment.” He rane anyone to/bitterly fight it, through his City 
show where his policies were for Clerk pal Tom -Leadbettor nullify- 
} ing enough of 100,000 signatures 
He is asking Negro ministers ifjgotten for a FEPC ordinance, so 
they can get him a chance to that it was kept off the ballot? 
speak to Negro groups as no one | ° ° : 
i$ inviting him. That's an indict-| Is there a single Ne headi 
ment itself when representatives | up one of Coho’s City a <4 
and organizations of close to ments. Isn’t it a fact that he refuses 
300,000 Negro people just dontito appoint Mrs. Beulah Whitby, 
want any part of the Mayor of the!, nationally known Negro leader 
town, now acting director of the Mayors 
Cobo says he wants to give his;Committee on Community Rela- 
story to Negroes and the labor|tions, to be the full time director? 


movement. We wonder what kind And didn’t Cobo order the name . 


of a story he will tell. Will he just of that committee changed from 
talk about “his highways.” ‘Mayors InterRacial Committee to 


Cobo says his policies mever' the Committee on Community Re- 


favored segregation. Then will he Jations, because he didn’t like inter- 


please explain: han L : . | 
° ; 

Letad . ba ge a Has Cobo ever said that he 

ing, Herman Cardens, Parkside | !2V°" $ a Negro in the Detroit city 

and others because Cobo as Mayer) council, uss a ae white body? 

refused to allow Negro citizens to 

live there. It took a NAACP legal. Isn't it a fact that he worked 


action before Federal Judge Arthur together successfully with the white 


Lederle to get a court order to|Supremacist one to kill 12 hous- 
end it. Then Cobo instructed his ing sites in the late 1949 around 


‘counsel to get a court order to halt the outskirts of the city okayed for 


desegregation. George Isabel, one|!ow cost Federal housing it would 
of Cobo's running mates on the | have meant crackin the ghetto 


GOP County ticket, who resigned barrier for thousands of Negro 
two years ago from the Detroit families. Detroit lost 30,000 hous- 


Housing Commission with a blast|ing units because of this Cobo pro- 
at Cobo could tell a story. gram of “not changing the neigh- 

® Police brutality. Scores, yes|borhood characteristics.” 
hundreds of cases of police brutal. ” e : 


ity against Negro citizens are part) So Cobo. wants people to name 


of the record. Innumerable com- policies of his that were for segre- 


mittees have protested this, always gation. How about the above that 
getting alibis and brushoffs. It's) this paper mentions and there are 
reckoned that 18,000 false arrests more. 


present law: 

“I believe the Walter-McCarran 
Law should be repealed and a law 
enacted that- would signify to the 
world that our great country stands 
for freedom and true democracy.” 
—Joseph A. Murphy, incumbent 
Judge of Probate, Wayne County. 


What's not being told is that: —--—-—— 
unemployment in 


nie gs req i | * # 
Michigan - still 6 
|hovers high around 200,000, Mean- Urge Mic . Case ° QIs@s ; | 


'while dealers report they still have 


358,505 unsold 1956 cars on hand! , 
as of Oct. 1. B hs A T B 
Dealers also tell a story that e ear 00 y Co Od : : 


“Am quite willing to use any in- | the most terrified drive by compa: 5 
fluence | may have in support of ;nies to have dealers get rid of the U S § nt (t | 
repeal of this act.”—Bernar Young-| 1956s has been going on in order 7 upre @ ° 
of to make room for the first run of | 
Deeds, Wayne County, Democrat.!|1957 models, The pressure on) DETROIT. — Michiganders were 

“T am an independent, liberal, dealers takes these forms: lifting still being requested to ask J. Lee’ 
progressive, Republican. I am franchises, dumping C.O.D._ the Rankin. U. §. Solicitor General | 
against any movement which is not}1957 models. Demands to cut down Washington D. C., to join with the 
consistent with our democratic/Payments on the o6s to the bone <;, Michigan Smith Act defendants 
traditions.”"—George A. Isabel, Re- with long term payments gomg asking the U. S. Supreme Court to! 


blood, incumbent Register 


DETROIT. — Michigan readers! for both papers. 
of The Worker and Daily Worker pjye to heavy unemployment in 
have in two weeks subscribed over , number of areas the Michigan 
20 percent of the $2,500 asked of ‘bundle has been having hard géing 
them to raise to save the Daily yey many requests for the paper 
Worker from going out of business. | are being reported and the press 
More than $1,200 has been sent IN builders report that the demand is 
by readers from. the Wolverine greater than the ability to handle 
State, with every indication that the jt One way to pull up the slack is 


ican candid: is ‘along with that in order to “clean —- ee toe 
een on Rae ole SNS AIESES SSS ra a hearing on the Michigan $2,500 will be reached by Jan. 1\to get volunteers to sell the paper 


Deeds, Wayne Gounty. 

” >i./ge , . ’. + 

[ never voted for the act and I THE RUSH ORs WO ‘of California and Pittsburgh cases. 

am opposed to it."—Louis C, Ra- , SH to fi Tt le SNOW~ | The high court sent the Pittsburgh. 
baut, incumbent Congresman, 14th|T00ms, lots, with the ‘57s is being) case back for an entirely new trial 
C.D., Democrat. carried out | through speedup _ based on tainted evidence of a stool-. 

“Let me know how I can help!” the plants. Some weeks ago. 1 500 pigeon. r 
—Arthur A, Sumeracki, incumbent cripples Ji models were Il the | 

; . “ eo ” ‘ . ~~ 

Wayne County Auditor, Democrat. hye yard f a eats pion in its case. Two stools, Steve Sche- 

“{ believe a Republican Congress would|!!) flamtramck, wy were DCME! mancke ; ; Steal 
adopt the President's recommendations es|repaired over the weekend by ve, | manske and Milton Santwire, both 
repealing or revising the Walter-McCarran air we k re yw) ‘k “1 19 | | agents of the Ford Service Depart- 
Act and adopting a fair and equitable sys-/PAl Workers WhO Worked 12 Ours! ment and government witnesses 
tem of admissions not based on national Straight each day to patch them). | ht 3 ) ie: 
ce Pantin gp orem ny Mme ad correcting | 1 0 age Reg Sr were caught in actual perjury and 
many tosite in the gear rege | ie Judge Frank Picard instructed 
ae ee et ee ’ * |U. S. District Attorney Fred Kaess, 
gress, 15th C.D. ; | . 
. | MEANWHILE the fight back of to look into the situation for per- 
alter-MeCarran Act since its enactment./the workers on this speedup goes jury due to “extenuating circum- 


“As an American I have opposed the 


4 Party’ inee in 1954, I pledged 7 baer : D ical 
seeghlaer det yep. es ueees“jon. At Chrysler's Nine Mile er, eres Schemanske and Sant- 
‘ (Continued on Page 15) press plant the fight against speed-| wire denied having any more than 


i 


Out. case, as the court did in the case deadline. 


Michigan has a similar feature. 


at public meetings. 

A readers conference two weeks We are unable to cover the many 
ago in Michigan attended by 90 election rallies asked of us unless 
press builders is steaming up the many of our readers come to our 
fund drive and combining it with! gid. Help to sustain the Michigan 
helping to increase the bundle order bundle by ordering at least five 
just a mere acquaintance, But|Papers and selling the papery, at 
actually Santwire was attending’ election rallies and union meetings 
union Gaucus meetings, reporting in your neighborhood. | 
them’ to Schemansk, who was typ EACH WEEK this column on 
ing up reports for the Ford Com-! the fund drive and circulation will 
pany. Schemanske was paying tell the press building accomplish- 
Santwire for this spying out of his ments and notes of thanks to those 
spy pay from Ford of over $800 a helping to save the press. We thank 
month. | Welder for his $5. 


Ee i i ie mmm a 


Amendment No. 164 — Vote No 
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Can You Donate? 


© Jewelry 

Jams 

Dolls . 
New Furniture 
Pies, Cakes, Rolls 


Any Baked & Canned Goods 
Gourmet Dishes 


Tools ‘ 
Fishing Gear 
Electric Appliances 


Sunday © 


-Nov. 18 
AT 3 P.M. 


Here’s Some Treats 
KIDS X-MAS PARTY 
ON SUNDAY, FREE 


Saturday Night Cultural 
Affair 


Sumptuous Meals at 


_.., Reasonable, Prices. 
rere er ssi er 


wn DADO. St. 
ii Gotta eo 


Can You Donate? 


Annual Labor Press Bazaar .%.'2:2"**.. 


4] 2 Big Days and Nights 


Toys - Games 

Lamps 

Ceramics 

Paintings 

Glassware 

Books 

The Telephone Number is 
WO 4-9015 


Time—Place 
Saturday and Sunday 


November 17-18 
NOWAK HALL 
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Memo on: 


1. The President vs. the Scientists 


WASHINGTON. — Hundreds of 
leading nuelear scientists, and 
others from related fields, went on 


record last week endorsing Adlai - 


Stevenson's proposal to end H- 
bomb tests. The universal menace of 
' strontium-90, the fall-out element which 
induces cancer of the bone, evidently, 
edie: 2008 political considerations or 
fears ot social or economic penalty which 
might result from their stand. 


They included scientists who had orig- 
inally helped unlock the secret of the 


atom, head of physics departments in 
universities, the personnel of such prom- 
inent institutions as the Argonne National 

Laboratory, and even sixty-two scientists 


of the Atomic Energy Commission's 
Brookhaven National Laboratory. at Up- 
ton, L. LL. 

Their authority, prestige and experi- 
ence was regarded as far superior to 
those who endorsed President Eisen- 
howert's position. The arguments of most 
“Ike” scientists semed to be based upon 
the much less immediate danger of fall- 
out to heredity. Those favoring immediate 
— of the tests talked of strontium- 

) 

A poll by Science Service revealed that 

“a panel of presidents of America’s scien- 
tific and technical organizations, shows 
that this group of experts by a vote of 
99 percent favered either halting or limit- 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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WASHINGTON—President ' Eis- 
enhower this week continued to 
back H-bomb tests, describing the 
arguments of Adlai Stevenson an 
“illusion” and a “peril.” In so do- 
ing the statements in his lengthy report 
CO lided head-on with the views of hun- 
dreds ot the foremost nuclear scientists in 


the country. (See adjoining story.) Con- 
trary to the opinions of most major auth- 
orities the President insisted that “The 
continuance of the present rate of H- 
bombing testing—by the most sober and 
responsible scientific judgement—does not 
impéril the health of humanity.” 
Observors questioned if he regarded 


October 28, 1956 
Rn._calll 


a _ —~—_ 


such men as the foremost physicists of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, David E. Lillienthal, first chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, Dr. 
Ralph Lapp, and 59 percent of the presi- 
dents of America’s scientific and technical 
organizations who favored halting or 
limiting atomic or hydrogen tests of all 
nations as “irresponsible.” 

(The same morning papers . which 
carried Eisenhower's statement carried 
news of a significant report prepared 
for the Federation of American scien-. 
tists. The N.Y. Times headline said: 
“Grave Peril Seem in Strontium 90"; 
the subhead continued: “Report to Sci- 
entists thinks A.E.C. May Have 
Guessed Wrong on Danger Level.”) 


2. The Evidence From Soil Testing 


Special te The Worker 


WASHINGTON.—Soil tests of Wisconsin 
and Illinois farm lands show that the, radio- 
active chemical content of the soil—strontium-90 
—has doubled or tripled in two years. 

Furthermore, this penetration is increasing 
and British 


bomb tests since the soil was examined in 1935. 
The soil samples on which these conclusions are 
based were taken from seven farms, two in Wisconsin 


as the result of American, Soviet 


and five in Illinois. The farms are: 


1. HOLCOMB iarm, Rock County, 


*? 


re} Labor ing Out for U 


the American people on the issue.” 
Knights statement was one of several 
made by trade union leaders and papers 
during the week, and collected through 
The Worker's special correspondents. 
Others who spoke out were Walter 


TRADE unionists producing the 
nation’s nuclear raw materials have 
joined in the growing demand that 
our government take a forthright 
position against the threat of nu- 


Wisconsin. 


Ee 


. PREMO farm, Columbia County, 
. KURPESKI farm, 
. AUSTIN farm, McHenry County, 
McHenry 


. McKEE tarm. 
CARVER farm, 


in 1955. 


3. KURPESKI tarm. 
4. AUSTIN tarm., 


=, one eee 


U.S. has a “moral responsibility to lead 
the world in ending this terrible threat 
to all mankind.” 

Knight's statement was included in a 
message to Adlai Stevenson supporting 
his demand for cessation of H-bomb test- 


McHensyv 


. VAN WINKLE farm, 
Will County, 

The change in strontium levels betwee ‘n 1955 and 
1955, me ewes. 9 in millcuries per square mile, 


1. HOLCOMB farm, 5.1 millicuries in 1955; 


2. PREMO farm, 3.8 in 1955: 
4.0 in 1955: 
47 and 16.5 


Wisconsin. 


County, Illionis. 
linois. 
County, Illinois. 
Will County, Illinois. 
linois. 


eo 


were: 


14.5 


10.6 in 1955. 
10.4 in 1955. 


’_ 


were cited here 


5. McKEE farm. 6.5 and 10.6. 
6. VAN WINKLE farm, 3.8 and 9.4. 
7. CARVER farm. 


3.3 and 8.9. 
* 


THE WISCONSIN AND ILLINOIS -soil test data 


Turn to pake 4 for map showing counties 
where tests for strontium infestation have 
been made. 


Dr. Willard F. Libby. 
(Continued on Page 4) 


last week by 


cA ction 


views were reinforced by strong state- 
ments in the Minneapolis AFL's “Labor 
Review,” Colorado AFL’s “Labor Advo- 
cate” and in “Labor,” the organ of 15 


rail unions. 
. ¢ 


REUTHER DISCLOSED that the ef- 


Price 10 Cents 


- 


clear catastrophe. 


dent of the Oil, 


On their behalf, O. A. Knight, presi- 
Chemical, and Atomic 
Workers Union, said last week that the 


ing. In the name ol 


Stevenson to 


~~ 
® 


> 
: >< « 


-— . 
wie 


the workers en- 
gaged in production of materials used in 
“such frightful weapons,” 
“continue to talk sense to 


Reuther, 


Knight urged ol the 


president of the United Auto 
Workers union; Gus Scholle, 
Michigan 
Woodcock, UAW vice president. 


president 
Leonard 


Their 


and been 


ClO: 


ond 


oa 


- a. Lats 2\¥5 


fects of radiation on factory workers have 
so deadly 


that the AFL-CIO is 


(Continued on Page 13) 


When Critical Events Require Honest Keporting 


Among the contributions 

to The Workers $50,000 
- fund appeal received dur- 
ing the week was one from 
a-New York physician who 


“Enclosed find $100 to help 
defray cable and phone expenses 
incident to getting the exclusive 
story from Warsaw in your 
Monday issue,” he wrote. “If any 
friends of the paper need sus- 


tenance for its support, such re- 
porting should furnish it... . 
When the general press sees fit 
to stimulate hysteria py report- 
ing news og eeanigh ip cause of 
underlying — hopes disintegra- 


tion of socialist countries, it is 
good that we have available a 
newspaper that both accurately 
reeports news’ and analyzes it.” 
THERE ARE GREAT his- 
toric developments taking place 


on our earth today, including 
those flowing from the severe 
growing pains of rising socialist 
society. We believe the views of 
the Marxist Left in our land, in- 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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More Pay, But Who Owns H 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
WE HAD been baptized 
in the scalding waters of 
journalism a quarter of a 
century ago, and my old 
friend withstood the years 
well. Long and wiry, he is 
the ageless sort and seemed 
very much the same as | 
remembered him when he 
first pecked away at a tvpe- 
writer, his desk next to mine. 
\\ © Caillat ta know the old 
uaker city wore we first met, 
ew it as a eee 
LIneT knov ‘ 
Ss ACIiCS, Lis 
glowed 
the 
ance sharp 
ancl 
Ing, 
still 


se arcil- 
and he 
remind- 
ed me of an 
alert beagie 
on the scent, 

e paw upraised, the nostrils 

. ready to race off in a trice. 

, 1 thought, he was _ born 

to trade. We reminisced 

about the old times and talked 

of the new. He made no Holly- 


? 
ye 


walking encyclopedia indeed, 
and who had, we Coow. gone to 
work on the paper as copy boy 
at twelve, the graduate of six 
years at school. And all the other 
canny, able men and women. 

* ‘ 

YET, MY FRIEND remem- 
bered, the wages of veterans of 
the craft levelled off at about 
$50 to $60 a week. The hours 
did not belong to you, for you 
coukl virtually have been a 
bridegroom who hud just carried 
the bride across the threshold, 
and if a phone call came from 
the city editor that a fire had 
broken out on your beat, you 
were expected, my friend said, 
to drop your bride and gallop 
off on your overriding journalis- 
tic duty. 

“Remember,” he laughed rue- 
fully, “it happened tg me.” 

Yes, you were an appendage 
to the newspaper, a gadget, a 
tool, a clever piece of machinery 
like an L.C. Smith typewriter or 
a rotary press. 

But all that, he said, was be- 
fore the days of the American 
Newspaper Guild; for when it 
came to town, life in the news- 
room began to change. His news- 


wood production of the old days, 
no nostalgic Front Page cult and 
he talked about the job much 
as a pro in the Big League who 
goes to the mound, not precisely 
like “Galahad went in search of 
the Holy Grail, but as a job you 
work at-to make a living the best 
wav you can. 

So he asked me if I remem- 
bered that we had, begun news- 
paper work at a salary of $18 a 
week and I said I remembered 
that. It was a wage we accepted 
without question then, for every- 
body on the newspaper regarded 
it as naturally as you would 
that a pencil writes. We talked 
of the lanky, red-headed sports- 
writer who wrote, we thought, 
as beautifully as Grantland Rice 
but whom we regularly and con- 
scientiously fished out of the 
nearest ginmill when he didnt 
show up in time to do his story 
for deadline. 


paper had ‘only recently gone on 
strike and it had won the staff a 
weekly minimum wage of $127, 
a work-week of 37% hours. The 
strike had had the support of the 
AFL-CIO of the county and ‘no 
few men and women of the fac- 
tories came by to do a turn on 
the picketline before they went 
home to supper. 

Times changed but not the 
code of the publishers: they had 
tried to starve the strikers out, 
even closed the paper down; 
their hired bruisers assaulted the 
pickets, had, in fact, closed in 
and socked three of the strikers. 
including a frail, pretty young 
lady of 26 years and 102 pounds 
who was taken to the hospital. 
But the newspapermen and their 
friends persisted, and the strike 


Was Won. 
* 


SO IN THIS QUARTER cen- 
tury or so, work around the 
clock had been reduced to less 


and-butter problem considerably 
more adequately than the pay- 
envelope experienced men ac- 
cepted in the old days. 

Yes, things had changed. Once 
upon a time the newspaper- 
men called themselves grandly 
the Fourth Estate but passed on 
to their fathers with neither a 
plot of earth nor a house on it 
they could cal] their own. They 
had neither rank nor wealth nor 
prestige irf the community. The 
preacher had a moral standing 
for even though he were poor, 
“he toiled in the vineyard of the 
Lord,” my friend said. The 
physician was honored as a man 
of science who healed the sick; 
the merchant had the standing 
that accrues to wealth. But lo, 
the poor newspaperman; he had 
nothing “but that old ginmill 
down at the corner for solace.” 

* 

TODAY AT LEAST, 

agreed, he had the strength of 


we 


; 


There was the shrewd, beady- 
eved city editor who knew 
everything that went on in every 
precinct and ward of town, a 


his numbers; and though he has 
not climbed to a place of honor- 
ed eminence in his community, 


than.an eight hour day; and the 
wage, despite these days of 
vaulting prices, met his bread- 


Tallahassee Negroes Forced — 


lo Guit Cor Pool, But Will Walk 


TALLAHASSEE, Fla.—The Inter Civic Council, sponsor of the five-month segre- would be subject to arrest. 


gation bus boycott, this weck was forced by official harassment to abandon its volunteer 


car pool. Rev. 


segregated bus seating. 


The protest movement began 


immediately after two women stu-| Se fallahassee police are designed, 
dents of Florida A. and M. Univer- © keep’ Negroes down and to pre- protest movement was the three- 


sity were arrested when one of 
them refused to yield a seat to a 
white passenger. Charges against 
the arrested women, Misses Wil- 
helmina Jakes and Carrei Patter- 
son, were dismissed. 
The. protest became so: effective 
that by July the bus lmes were 
, forced to suspend services. Service 
was shortly resumed when the’ 
Tallahassee Chamber of Commerce 
offered to conduct a campaign for, 
patrons with such enticements as 
free morning newspapers. But it 
was admitted that Negroes who 


furnished more than 70 percent of | 


the bus riders stayed off. | 
* | 

IT WAS THIS united effort of 
Negroes to break the segregation’ 
seating system on the buses that 
angered Tallahassee officials and| 
triggered the war of harassment} 
against the car pool. At first, the 
police began arresting car pool, 
drivers on the pretext of enforcing | 
traffic laws. Rev. Steele and the! 
poo}, coordinator, Dan, B. Speed, | 
were hop Dap Hee ete, AF 
‘. ws , “~ 


(ale Sens : Z : 
. wat Fe “ea 


ee ~ al 


C. K. Steele, 
the car pool would not end the; ~ 
boycott, but that Negroes would} 
continue to walk in protest against’ 


Inter Civic Council president, said 
on the taculty of Florida A. and 
M. U., forcing many of them to 
withdraw support from the protest 
movement. 

The crushing blow against the 


rested. Attorney Theries Lindsey, 
ICC attorney said of these early: 
police intimidations: 

“The Gestapo methods used by 


the abandonment of} _** . 
: be ____ against when they asked for dis-|tee, have been working for a com- 


HEYWOOD BROUN 
Father of the Newspaper Guild 


_ aed 


Longshore Pact 
Deadline Due 
On Wednesday 


By HERBERT SIGNER 


WITH the longshore contract 
|deadline coming up at midnight 
this Wednesday, October 31, fed- 
eral mediators were trying to 
break the deadlock between the 
International Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation and shipping employers 
in an effort to head off a possible 
istrike that could tie up the water- 
front on all coasts. 

Chief developments in the long- 
shore struggle were, at this writ- 
ing: P 

® The shipping employers con- 
itinued their refusal to negotiate 
for a coast-wide pact taking in all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports from Maine 
to Texas. , 

® The ILA insisted that it 
would not negotiate port-by-port 
and said that any strike forced by 
'the shipowners would not only in- 
ivolve the 30,000 longshoremen in 
ithe Port of New York but would 
ibe coast-wide. 
| © The West Coast longshore 
union, led by Harry Bridges, let it 
'be known that they would go out 
in solidarity with East Coast dock- 
ers if a strike broke out. 


he was no longer a two-legged 


piece of machinery. He could 
caH the day after work pretty 
well his own; need not drop his 
bride like a sack ef coal at the 
command of the city desk. 

Well, we had a good time as 
we gave the past a going-over, 
but I suggested tha® the news- 
paperman still has a consicer- 
able road to travel before he can 
call his soul his own. The skills 
of his mind, his craft, are sold to 
the publisher who glay or may 
not have the reporter's views on 
life, the newspaperman must 
gear bis brain to that of the man 
who pays his wage. 

My friend shrugged his shoul- 
ders: true, he said, who had the 
answer to that? He recalled, re- 
gretfully, that his newspaper was 
certainly no friend of labor's, 
and had often maligned the 
workingman who had come 
down to give the newspapermen 
a hand during the latter's strike. 


| © Joseph Curran, president of 
the National Maritime Union, after 
‘noting the “impressive victory” 
scored by the ILA over its rival, 
the AFL-CIO Brotherhood af 
|Longshoremen, called On the ILA 
‘to clean house if it wanted to get 
‘into the merged labor movement. 
© The ILA was trying to decide 
what to do about its Brooklyn vice- 
president, Anthony Anastasio, who 
‘opened up a fight against coast- 
‘wide bargaining as the ILA’s chief 
‘demand at the bargaining table. 
| Capt. William V. Bradlev, ILA 
‘president, led a union delegation 
to Washington Tuesday in an ef- 
fort to get Clarence G. Morse, 
chairman of the Federal Martime 
Beard, to intervene in some way 
with the shipowners on the issue 
of coast-wide bargaining. 
| After Morse maintained his 
ageney’s jurisdiction did not ‘in- 
clude collective bargaining, Brad- 
ley then warned of the likelihood 
of an Atlantic and Gulf strike. 


Yes, that was a hard one, he 
said reflectively, a hard one to 
answer. 


Next development was a phone 
call to Morse from a representative 
_ \of Harry Bridges, who let the gov- 
‘City Judge John Rudd fined the a aed —— egies - 
defendants $500 and gave them | yc pe dockers weenie sien 0 
suspended sentences, saying he had! | S 
had to ask divine guidance in| 7}. 1]. wy. which has had coast- 
Teaching his decision. wide bargaining since as far back 
| The decision was appealed, but as 1934. has been in the midst of 
meantime, to operate the car pool negotiations On a wage reopener 
would mean that every driver) whose deadline was extended to 
Oct. 31 to match the ILA’s dead- 
line. Both unions, in agreement 
with the House Maritime Commit- 


* 
ICC ATTORNEYS 


were rule 
‘missal of the case on the grounds mon expiration date for all long- 
that the car pool Was not a busi- shore pacts on all coasts. 


ness. The protest movement, thév; While the contract struggle was 


argued, represented-the exercise o developing, Bradley got a Jetter 


the right to free which cannot be fo, Curran who said that the 
‘licensed by a public authority. longshore leader had been given a 
They furthér charged that the re-! mandate in the-NLRB election “to 


vent them from seeking the things day trial .  aaiateihl |: See ee og eS 
e S68 day trial and conviction of 2l\quirement of segregation is a bill clean up those troublesome condi- 


that rightfully belong to them as Jeaders of the ICC 

. 2. : T » ty 

citizens of the U. S. ‘were volunteer drivers, on charges 
State officials also put pressure engaging in 


' 


an illegal business.'the law. 


many of whom of attainder and the action of the tions which stand between the 


city. denied equal protection of : 


(Continued on Page 13) 


Tricky Dick Told a Tall Tale in Texas 


THE HONORABLE Richard M. Nixon has earned the 
nick name “Tricky Dick” because of the way he has of skating 
around the edges of the truth. So he was running to form when 
recently he seized upon a moment in Houston, Texas; to an- 
swer a question about his membership in the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People. 

He mumbled something to the effect that he was not ac- 
tually a member, but that he had been presented with an “hon- 
orary’ membership somewhere, sometime. This made the head- 
lines across the nation. Brave Dick Nixon had admitted an as- 
sociation with the NAACP “down there” where to be for ad- 
vancing colored people is to be against the very fabric of the 
“American way.” 

* 

BUT TRUTH will out, or liars will get their day, or some- 
thing. For the NAACP was hailed into a federal court in Tyler, 
Texas, to fight against efforts of Texas to put it out of business 
in that state. The question of Nixon’s “honorary membership” _ 
ne eek Me ackl le (: piety “sa ‘ € #1 


came up on Oct. 19 when Roy Wilkins, NAACP executive sec- 
retary, was on the stand. Here was a chance for the NAACP to 
claim the Vice President as a member, but here is the colloquy 


between Wilkins and Texas’ Assistant Attorney General Davis 
Grant: 4 


GRANT: “I thought I read in the papers the other day 
about a man named Nixon who was an honorary member?” 

WILKINS (smiling): “Well, if I might answer your ques- 
tion without using any names, I would say that the NAACP 
does not have a classification of honorary member. in its mem- 
bership.” 

Nixon got headlines with his shy acceptance of an “hon- 
orary membership” in the NAACP which does not exist. 


The press ignored the exposure contained in Wilkins’ court 


testimony. 
Or should we charge the whole thing off to the urge for a 


tall tale which just naturally takes over in Texas? 
eM. gece 1 OULD isdheo al SevOA Vad 4h 


ivt.: SHA ¢ 


P if ~ 2 é 4 Dt gperess \ 7 ‘2: : 


‘ Ves MELT sate 
. J ‘so ° ie 


OM CLR ES. gh pt ei 


ee mea 
Pon Orr Ree 


“FORE!” 


| College Football: 


Million Dollar Bact ie: 


HIGH COURT REFUSES TO. 
VOID ‘HOT CARGO’ CLAUSE 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 23—Labor!unions was in effect a ruling vali- Library 


scored an important Supreme Court 
decision with high court's refusal 
to take up an employer appeal 
against a lower court decision up- 
holding the legalilty of “hot cargo” 
and “picket line” clauses in con- 
tracts. 

The Supreme Court refused to 


review the U. S. Court of Appeals: 
decision against Meier & Pohl} 


mann Furniture, of St. Louis. That 
decision upheld the right of tne 
International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters to have clauses in con- 
tracts giving its members a right 
not to handle scab-loaded or pro- 
cessed “hot” cargo or to pass picket 
lines of other unions. 

While the court gave no opinion 
on the case, its refusal to consider 
a lower court decision in favor of 


dating such pacts. 

The action was also a blow at 
the National Labor Relations Board | 
and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

Both these government agencies 


have ruled in favor of employers Cantious 7 


on “hot cargo” and “picket line” 


issues. 


The case grew out of a 1952) 


Meir & Pohlmann 
the AFLs Interna-' 
of U pholste rers | 


at the 
which 
LU nmion 


strike 
plant, 
tionnl 


picketed. In time the company lost. 


all transportation means as truck 
drivers of various companies serv- 


ing the struck firm refused to cross 


picket lines. The company brought 
suit charging boycott by the IBT. 
The lower court said there was no 
evidence of boycott. 


— eae 


On the Carousel (2) 9 a.m, 


Winky Dink and You (2) Il 
Right Now—Ron Conchran-(2) 1:30 


Football Forecasts (4) | 
All Star Movie: Daisy Kenyon (13) 


Beat the Clock 
! | Jackie Gleason (2) 8 


‘Late Show: 


Late Movie: Dead of Night (Eng- GE Theatre; Burl Ives in 
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selective TV, movie guide 


es ) 11:30. a and Miranda 

ae Take A~Trip—ikds (2) Noon 

|Times Youth Forum (5 1. Topic: 
Are we Learning to Read? 

Movie: Back Door to 
(1939 (11) 1. Recommended 

Theatre of Movie Classics (9) 1 
Silver Horde (1930 
Debut) 

| Movie: Daisy Kenyon (13) 
7 and 10 

Late Matinee: The Star with Bette 
Davis (2) 3 - 

(00 Parade (4) 3:30 

Three TER Ww ad Wide et ac 


keteers (9) 3 and 4:30 College Press Conference 


World News 9) 6 Guest: Rep. 
Open Mind—comment (4) 6. Paper (D-NY) 
hound booke Political Debate: 
| mer (11) 4 
Face the Nation — panel { 5. 
Guest: Charles E. Wilson, Sec’y 
of Defense. Topic: H-bomb Tests 
andwagon 56 (2) 5:30. Campaign 
songs of the ti 
Meet the Fress (4) 6. Guest: 


SAT. OCT 27 


Howdy Doody—kids (4) 10 
Mighty Mouse (2) 10:30 


1:30. 


Junior Town Meeting (13) 1:30. 
Continuation of Draft 


2:15 


9:30, 7 and 10 
Notre 


OkI: thoma (4) 2:45 


Dame vs. 


(4)4 

yi me 2 
Emanuel 
Javits vs. Wag- 
(2) 7 


2) 


-_ 


Perry Como—vairety (4) 8 | 

Confidential File — documentary 
(11) 8. Abortions 

Duffy s Tavern—come dy (11) 8: 30. 


Saturday Spectacular — musical: , | 


Tower (4) 9 /You Are There (2) 6:30 
Weird Theatre (9) 9. Brighton Privaje Secretary—comedy (2) 7:30 
Strangler (1945 NY-TV debut) Hallmark Hall of Fame: Mart 
Pro Basketball—Knicks vs. Celtics; Martin and Paul Douglas in 
(11) 9 | Born Yesterday (4) 7:30 to 9. 
Masquerade Party (7) 10 Recommended ay 
Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 Amateur Hour (7 ) i:30 
| Promise to Pay (1937 £4_ Sullivan—variety | 


NY-TV Debut) (2) 11:15 Presley, others = 
‘Secretary Dulles (4) 11:30 Press Conference (7) 8:30 


Sen. 


2) 8. Elvis 


The 
Second Stranger, based on a 
Thomas Hardy story (2) 9 
TF Plavhouse: Raymond Massey 
| in All Summer Long by Robert 
Anderson (4) 9 
9 a.m. Omnibus (7) 9. Saroyan’s 
Bostic s Gospel Train (13) 9 | Heart's in the Highiends 
'Wonderama—kids (5) 10. Legend! Hitcheock Presents (2) 9:30 
of Sleepy Hollow $64,000 Challenge (2) 10. 
(2) 


Look oly and Live son vs. Price— ast time 
- African Folk Music ate Show: Conan For Danger (2) 


White House Notes 
Appeal for Thompson 


The White House has acknowledged the appeal of Mrs. 
Leona Thompson for executive commutation of the Smith ! 
Act sentence of her hospitalized husband, Robert Thomp- | 
‘son, Communist leader and Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross winner in 
World War I, it was learned yes- 
terday. 


J 


(Zz 


TV 
SUN. OCT. 28 


Lions — educationals 


12:15 


lish mystery) 


(4) 
My 


Robin- 
10:30. | 


Heaven | 


NY TV) 


2:30, 


Celler 


Ciant, 


11:15. Recommended mystery 


Movie: It Happened Tomorrow (4) 
11:45. Dick Powell, Linda Dar- 
nell. About a repotrer able to 
predict tomorrow's news. 


Unusual Movies on TV 


Sunday, Oct. 28: Back Door to 
Heaven (11) 1 p.m. and Green 
for Darzer (2) 11:15 p.m. 

Monday, Oct. 29: The Senator Wis 
Indiscreet (7) 9 a.m.; So This Is 
New York (7) 1:30; ‘None Shali 
Escape (2) 12:30 after midnight. 

Tuesday, Oct 30: Senator Was In- 
discreet (7) 9 a.m.;: So This is 
New York (7) 1:30; Passport to 
Pimlico (2) 5. . 

Wednesday, Oct. 31: Senator Wes 
Indiscreet (7) 9 a.m.: So This Is 
New York 1:30: Saraband 
(2) 11:15 

Thursday, Nov. 1: Senatot Was 
Indiscreet (7) 9 a.m.;So This Is 
New York (7) 1:30; Great Ex-, 
pectations (2) 12:30 after mid- 
night. 

Fridav, Nov. 


(4) 


9: Senator Was In- 


discreet (7) 9 a.m.:So This Is 
New York (7 1:50. 


REGULAR MOVIES 


Roxy 

Storm Center, Normandie 

War and Peace, Capitol 

La Strada, 52nd St. Translux 

Lust For Life, Plaza 

Around World in 80 Days, Rivoli 

Ballet Tales & Spring Voices, 
Cameo 

Silent World, Paris 

Attack, Mayfair 

Moby Dick, 8th St., 
Beekman, 

Private Progress, Guild 50th 

Rififi, Albee’s Brooklyn 

Bus Stop, Academy of Music, 
RKO 23rd, other RKO houses 

Tea and Sympathy, Radio City 

King and I, 68th St. Playhouse 


Crame! CY, 


THEATRE 
Apple Cart, Plymouth 


Sea Gull. 4th St. Theatre 


Take A Giant Step, Jan Hus Audit. 


Three Penny Opera, Theatrede Lys 
My Fair Lady, Hellinger 

Diary of Anne Frank, Cort 
Inherit the Wind, National 
Arms and the Man, Downtown 
- Theatre 

NYC Opera, City Center 


‘Old Vic Company, Winter Garden 


Too Late the Phalarope, Belasco 
|'Me! Candido. Greenwich Mews 


Loud Red Patrick, Ambassador 
‘Three Pirandello Plays, Ogen 
Stage, 15-Second Ave. 


Judge Voids Reid's Extradition — 


‘ graphed to President Eisenhower SS a 
By ABNER W. BERRY & from Atlanta where her husband . ES, = e a | 
Willie H. Reid, a Negro Harriman Can Now |was undergoing a painful cranial , Pos | 
~~ ; operation, has been referred to the 
refugee from a Florida chain- Act on Reid Case Department of Justice. The White 
gang, was freed yesterday by An Editorial 
N. Y. Supreme Court Justice) wilie Reid and his attorneys 


‘House acknowledgment was made 
by Gerald D. Morgan, special 
Benedict D. Dineen. The rul- scored a victory yesterday against counsel for the President. : 

ing climaxed an 18-month fight' the modern “fugitive slave” laws, _ Mrs. Thompson, pointing out 
against extradition. Judge Dineen, when Judge Benedict Dineen re- 

however, because of a notice of fused to honor a spurious convi- 


Mrs. Thompson’s appeal, tele- : ae , | 


-— a — - — 


PERIODICALS 
FROM THE USSR 


Published in English in tRe USSR, 
mailed to yeu frem New York. 


SOVIET UNION 


’ 
; , 


that her husband had been dis- 
charged from the Army as a 100 
appeal entered by N.Y. assistant 
attorney Emanual Growman, or- 
dered Reid held in $2,000 bail, 
to insure Reid’s appearance, he 
said, at any hearing on the ap] 
peal. 


In granting Reid's petition for 
a writ of habeas corpus, Judge Di- 
neen declared in a written opinion 
that the Lake County, Florida, 
court, lacked jurisdiction when it 
convicted Reid of assault in 1950. 

“I am of the opinion,” Judge 
Dineen held, “that the relator 
(Reid) was not informed of his: 
right tg be represented by counsel 
and consequently the judgement of 
conviction is a nullity. . It fol-| 
lows that the relator has been un- 


the due process of+law as guar- 
anteed by the 14th Amendment.” 


Reid, now 39, was convicted in 
Lake County (Florida) Circuit, 
Court on March 9, 1950, on an 
assault charge 
gambling game His convic- 
tion by Judge > ae G. Futch 
was based on Reid’s alleged plea 
of guilty in a hearing where he 
was not represented by counsel. 
Judge Futch pentences Reid to 15 


‘ Lire yy ae 


jmediately by 


tion by a Florida court. The N. Y. 
Supreme Court Justice found to be 
true just what this newspaper and 
Reid's attorney had insisted upon 


from the begmning. 


In releasing Reid, Judge Dineen 
has exposed the fallacy of Gov. 
Harriman’s haste in signing Reid's 
extradition warrant. Now the Gov. 
ernor, who has promised Reid a 
| hearing im the case of an adverse 


decision, has no reason for delay 


in withdrawing his warrant and 
permitting Reid to live in New 


York free from the fears of further | 


prosecution. 


aie 


‘years on the chain-gang, 
During the year 
that Reid served on 
gang he suffered broken fingers | 
and severe .back injuries as a re-, 


‘sult of be atings administered by 


Pont out of q | chain-gang officers. 


Reid made his way to New York! 
City after his escape and’ obtained | 
work as a farm laborer. He was 
arrested in New York City on 
Feb. 18, 1955, on an information 
furnished by the FBI. Two days 
later, a Sunday, Gov. Averell Har- 


“|riman signed an extradition war- 


rant as requested by a Florida of- 
ficial. 
Reid’s case Was taken up 


branch, whie¢ bi 


.1953 in the 


/went brain surgery to save his life. 


from | 
Jawfully imprisoned in violation of which Reid esc: iped after serving under the Smith Act and four years | 
about a year. 
the chain- 


n-|tained in the depositions, Judge} 
+h Dineen heard the depositions read 


percent disability and had been al- 
most fatally assaulted while a fed- 
eral prisoner, urged that “element- 
ary humanity calls for his prompt! 


release.” 


Thompson was attacked by a 
pro-tascist Yugoslav prisoner in 
Federal House of De- 


tention in New York. and under-| 


THOMPSON 


of Oct. 
tatien of your husband's 
sentence, 

“As we have no information con- 
cerning your husband's case and in 
accordance with well-established | 
‘rules and procedures governing 
executive clemency, your telegram 
has been forwarded to the Depart-| 
ment of Justice for consideration.” 


Clussified Ads 


FOR ‘SALE 

| PORTABLE TYPEWRITER. Imported De- 
luxe feature incl. 2 extra keys & auto, 
tabulator. Reg. $122.50 value SPEC. 
$62.50 plus 4.75 fed. tax. meanderd 
Brand Dist., 143 Fourth Ave., (13th & 
14th Sts.) GR 3-7819. One 
parking. 


A metal plate inserted in his skull 
was removed in the Atlanta Fed- 
eral penitentiary hospital on Oct. 
12. 
A similar plate is to be reinserted 
in another operation within three 
months. 

Thompson is serving. sentence 
totaling seven years, three years, 


for contempt of court. 

Morgan's letter to Mrs. Thomp- | 
son, under date of Oct. 15; fol-' 
lows: | 

“I wish tp acknowledge on be-| 
hal&of the President your telegram 


Lewis S. Flagg, III. After much! 
unsuccessful litigation, Flagg was 
joined by Attorney Milton Fried- 
man, The two attorney$ obtained 


PAINTING 


Jack Rosen. GI 8-7601. 


em. — 


oe 


12 appealing for commu- 
prtson | 
| Art—novels, 


hour free | 


JOB WELL DONE; painting contractor; || 


Life in the USSR through the cam- 
era’s eve. Multi-color illustrated 
monthiy—large forma!. 

12 issues... $3.00 


SOVIET WOMAN 


Illustrated monthly—the life of 
Soviet Women tn all aspects—home 
life, child care, fashions industry, £s0- 
cial development. 12 issues . . . $3.00 


SOVIET TITERATURE 


Monthly magazine of Literature and 
plays, poetry. literary 
criticism—color illustrations. 

12 isswes ... $8.00 


NEWS 
Semi-monthly—devoted te econom- 
ics and political developments in 


the USSR and the world. 
24 issues .. . $3.00 


NEW TIMES 


Weekly—devoted to analysis of the 
foreign policy of the USSR and 
world affairs. 52 issues . . . $5.75 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Monthly. Devoted to news analy- 
sis as related to major international 
developments. 12 issues .. . $4 75 


MOSCOW. NEWS 


English language newspaper publish- 
ed twice weekly. 104 issues . . . $5.00 
j] We also accept subscriptions for the 
illustrated magazine “USSR” pub- 
il * lished by the Embassy of the leo 
Union. 12 issues per year . . .$1.80 
& . 
Issues mailed to subscribers as we 
réceive them. Missing issues re- 
| placed free of charge. 
4 


; 


Remittance wtih order. 


from Judge Dineen an order to take 
depositions in Florida to determine | 
whether or not Reid had been 
properly convicted. Yesterday's, 
ruling was based upon facts con-| 


Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 


Vector Laboratories 


217 Third Avenue ® GR 3-7686 
New York 3, N. ¥. 


Please designate “D-Sub” | 
FOUR CONTINENT 

ROOK CORP. 
822 B’WAY (cor, 12th St.) 
New York 35 NX. G& 3;2018-19 


Fohira Stor AGA owt 


Yy.4 ‘ly ie! e7Taith 
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NEW JERSEY 
EDITION 
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It Seems to Me 


By MANNY CANTOR 

We don’t know how many approving messages were from Jersey 
of the Hood Stevenson got after he dramatically placed the issue of 
ending H-bomb tests in the center of the election campaign. 

We do know that polls of Jersey voters, like the Princeton Survey 
in September, shows peace uppermost in the minds of Jerseyans of all 
parties. Most of them will welcome this proposal to cut the fall-out 
menace and to slow down the frightiul race lor styper-weapons. 

\epublican leaders in New Jersey, like Bernard Shanley, State 
Senator Malcolm Forbes and state chairman Samuel Bodine, quickly 
jomed Ike and Tricky Dick in denouncing Stevenson's proposition. 
Here was the best chance of the campaign to blast Republic ‘an claims 
to be the party of peace. Here was leeetic proot of administration 
resistance to any real steps toward peace. 

Democratic state chairman George Brunner and Governor 
Meyner greeted Stevenson's H-bomb-test position. We didn't note 
any other. clear-cut enthusiasm from Democratic congressional 

aspirants. Matbe they think voters on the east coast are less respon- 
sive than those on the Pacific shore on this issue? 

Here's a job for labor and progressives—to press ALL CANDI- 
DATES, Republican and Democratic, to commit themselves on this 
crucial issue of mankind's survival! 

Advanced workers have been reluctant to raise peace questions 
in shops and unions thesé past years for fear they would be in “left 
field”. It seems to me thev will end in far “right field” it they do not 
try, at least, to rally support for such labor leaders as Walter 
Reuther and Leonard Woodcock. UAW Vice-President. 

9 the AFL-CIO Shipbuilders Convention in Detroit 
October Reuther called for a new type foreign policy, based on 
Siamdehi> pes: peace, beginning with an end to te sting H-bombs 
by all nations, as proposed by Stevenson. He proposed the cessa- 
tion of H-bomb tests be made the major issue of the campaign. 

Woodcock told nearly 900 delegates to the New Jersey PAC 
conference in Newark October 14 to make the H-bomb test isspe 

“a matter of debate and a topic for this campaign. ~ : 

Progressive voters, in and out of the labor movement, can 
make vital contributions to this campaign by springing into action 
on this issue. The forms are familiar—letters and telegrams to both 
Stevenson and Eisenhower, letters to editors, letters and delega- 
tions to congressional candidates to solicit their stand. One woman 
has sent off a letter to Adlai, to Ike and to her Congressman, and 
copies of each to five friends with suggestion thev do likewise. 
Good idea! 

Re gardless of the election outcome, actions like these can bring 
only adyances for the people on the road to peace. 


Shop Talk 


on the November ballot dealing’ 


Campaign I with lengthening the term ol 
Contributions sheriffs from three to. five years, 


If every CIO member in New 


» Co 0 equiring ¢ yronp- 
Jersey gave one dollar to PAC,’ urt decision requiring all prop 


the amount raised would be less a Bi emg i Ss 100 percent of 
than what just four families gave “ae “I ste US. eee Sherwin Williams 
to the Republican party in 1952. | "Orscs om ppwars, members of 
State CIO president Paul Krebs, an AFL-C1O local, won a 10 cent 
speaking at a District 7 conference 
of the Steel Workers Union, tol 


wage boost, plus an additional holi- 


ed dan and an extra 10 cen 
the unionists that one dollar from ?** an extra 10 cents an hour 
to cover inequities. . . . Thomas 


every ClO member would amount A Edi Br ee ie ean” aaa 

to $250,000. But the GOP got Mc fies ot he “We hens 

$269,000 from just four monopoly raw’ Electric, HMiinois, have 

families. The Rockefellers gave bill; loll. 

$94.000. the duPonts $74,000 the Dillion dollar enterprise. . Union 
embroidery workers in Hudson and 


Pews $65,000 and the Mellons Bergen’ counties got 22 cent an 
f : bb on ! ‘ 


> $36,000. ] 
sh s Re jour hike spread_over three years 
The Eisenhower Administra- phys five day work week 
tion is well aware of its debt to State Federation of Teachers’ con- 
a aH gee ne coe wit vention mapped plans for exnand-- 
ad paid of handsomely in tax ing its organizati > eleetin 
te at hk. banahte” The CIO ing its organization and for closer 
. ner relations with the general labor 
head then illustrated how a stecl movemen! 300 woskeve tit to 
worker with a wife and two kids,! walkout jn 19 years history of 
yy: oT . eters Dixon Crucible. in Jersey City be- 
In faxes. But a (cel cause of company suspension of 
stockholder, also making $5,000 union woman worker 
year from dividends, would pay 
only $200 in taxes. 


The voluntary contributions of IT FIGURES 


union members aré used to “elect SECAUCUS. — Three hundred 


voted to consolidate into a quarter 


| 
| 


‘and reversing the State Supreme | 


} day, improvements in the pension, 


PRINCETON.—Dr. Henry De-{of the present cones ign.” 
Wolf Smyth of Princeton Univer-| In addition eing a noted 


Stevenson, lduded the Democratic/tigure in developing the atomic 
candidate for his speech last week| bomb. Stevenson’s office made the 
calling for a ban'on H-bomb tests.| telegram public. Most scientists 


Atomic Energy Commission, now| tinued H- bomb tests threaten the 
chairman of the Board of Scientfic} well- being of mankind, 
Engineering . and Research at|———— 

Princeton University, praised Stev-| TRENTON.—Governor Meyner 
enson’s reasons for banning H-|has praised Adlai Stevenson for his 


sity, in a telegram sent to Adlai paysicut, Smyth was a leading 


Smyth, a former member of the/agree ‘with Stevenson that con- 


bomb testing. His telegram said: |“frankness’ and courage” in pro- 


“Your clear and objective state-| posing an end to. H-bomb tests at 
ment on the desirability of stop-|a press conference last week, stated} for ending the hydrogen bomb 


LAUD ADLAI ON H-BOMB BAN 


“where we - could destroy our gn- 
4ire civilization,” 

Democratic _ State Cc halvuean 
George Brunner, Camden mayor, 
joined the Governor in lseding 
Stevenson's proposal. Bruner sent 
the Democratic presidential candi- 
date a telegram congratulating him 
for his vision and determination” t9 
discuss the facts of a proposal ‘s 
important to the future of man- 
kind.” 

Brunner said that Stevenson’s 
‘pledge to seek world agreement 


| ping H-bomb tests by international | that there is responsible scientific | tests was “a responsible step to- 


agreement is a service to this coun-| Opinion that if t 
try, _ transcending the _ partisanship 


A 


~-e -- ese 


OUT OF THEIR OWN MOUTHS! 


ye tests are con-! ward recapturing the leadership 
tinued the > point could be reached we once held” _in world affairs. 


Republican Leaders Expose 
GOP ‘Peace Party’ Demagogy 


Spokesmen for the Republican;of Somerset County, a GOP hope-! tack, however, was any discussion 


Party in New Jersey have reacted ful in next years Gubernatorial! 
'to Adlai Stevenson's plea for a! campaign, pretty well sums up the 
ban on H-Bomb tests in a manner | Republican bigwig'’s reaction. 

‘that completely exposes the dem-'| He described hy tae co cam- 
‘agogy that the GOP is the “Peace paign pledge as a “monstrous sug- 


Party.” While there is a glaring. gestion, "and ai the proposal 
failure to answer the Democratic| “foolish.” Stevenson's proposal is 
candidate’s arguments, there is no “folly (that) endangers the whole 
lack of hysteria and virulence in} free world,” and the Kremlin is 
‘Republican replies to the proposal| now “dancing with joy,” Forbes, 


to ban H- Bomb tests. ‘sai 


or argument against the facts that 
Stevenson put forward to support 
his proposal for controlling hydro- 
gen explosions. In fact, all GOP 
‘attacks on Stevenson avoided con- 
cretely discussing his plan as 
thougitit were the plague. 
Bernard Shanley ot Bernards- 
ville, Eisenhower's appointments 
secretary, at a Newark rally charg- 
‘ed that Stevenson's peace propos- 


State Senator Malcolm Forbes: Notably absent from Frobes at-|al was an attempt to “panic our 


—— — 


NEGRO UNIONIST LASHES 
IKE-DIXIECRAT ALLIANCE 


| ELIZABETH—Arthur Chapin, prominent Negro leader and 
civil rights director of the New Jersey CIO, speaking here to a con- 
ference of Local 126, Amalgamated Clothing Workers, bit out at the 
political alliance between President Eisenhower and Dixiecrat Texas 
Covermor Allan Shivers. 

Chapin criticized Eisenhower's “strange silence when Gov. Allan 
B. Shivers of Texas, who was an early Eisenhfower supporter, called 
out Texas Rangers to take Negro children out of white schools in 
defiance of the Supreme Court order.” Chapin said: that the Presi- 
dent “had a golden opportunity to show the Negro people he was 
ready to entorce the desgregation decision, but apparently was alraid 
to antagonize Gov. Shivers and the wealthy oilmen who are such 
heavy campaign contributors. 

Chapin challenged E;senhower’s right to call himself a friend 
of the Negro people. “No man who lets friendship stand in the way 
of enforcement of the desegregation order of the Supreme Court can 
call himself a friend of the Negro voter,” Chapin declared. 

Chapin said the President had been “guilty” of dereliction of 
duty by refusing to exert the tremendous pressure of the offite ol 
president to secure compliance with the order.” He scored Eisen- 
hower’s silence “while Negroes were being persecuted in Tennessee, 
in Kentucky, in Alabama for asserting their rights to education 
which were guaranteed them by the Supreme Court of the U. S.” 

At another meeting, in West Orange, speaking to an American 
Jewish Congress chapter there, Chapin continued his attack on the 
Dixiecrat-GOP alliance. He declared that the Dixiecrats could not 
possibly stop civil rights and other legislation in the social weltare 
field without the help ef their Northern Republican friends.” 

Chapin said the = record on civil rights legislation shews 
that “the majority of Republicans . . . vote consistently with the 
Southern Democrats to defeat bills that mean the most to the 
Negroes in their struggle for equality.” 

A big majority—6S ig eee: GOP members in*the House 
voted against an enforceable Fair Employment Practices Commis- 
sion in 1950, Chapin said, and in 1949 a bill to eliminate the fili- 
buster in the Senate found 59 percent of the Republican Senators 
joining the Dixiecrats to.deleat it. 

C hapin drew the conclusion that the Southern Democrats are 
really Republicans at heart, and GOP civil rights talk is “sheer 


hypocrisy. election year talk. 


' 
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ILA WINS DOCK ELECTION 


JERSEY CITY — The Interna- in polling places set up in Brook- 
a al Longshoremens Association lyn, M: anhattan, Staten — Island, 


people,” and represented “national 
suicide.” 

Two other GOP campaigners 
came into the state and denouncéd 
‘the Democratic candidate's plan. 
| One was Roswell Perkins, assistant 
secretary of the U.S. Health De- 
partment, who said only that the 
President has the best policy 
‘while Stevenson’s plan “does not 
make sense... .” This in spite of the 

fact that numerous atomic’ scien- 
‘tists say that actually it makes the 
only possible sense. 
_~ Another GOP campaigner, John 
Roosevelt, a Republican convert 
‘and son of the late FDR, speaking 
in Sea Girt let loose with a blast 
against the H-Bomb ban. He 
charged Stevenson with “toving 
with the welfare .. . of our coun- 
try.” At a press conference earlier, 
he said that nuclear tests must 
‘continue, ~ 

A number of things are clear 

from the violence of official Re- 
publican reaction to this issue. The 
GOP is running scared that the 
people may take up Stevenson’s 
proposal in earnest. So thev have 
unloosed a violent c ampaign 
against it to prevent the issue 
‘from becoming one for calm ex- 
amination and discussion on its 
‘inerits. Secondly, the Republican 
demagogy that the Republican 
Party is the “peace party” is being 
demolished out of the mouths of 
the leading GOP = snokesmen 
themselves, 


ADA HITS NIXON 
| NEWARK.—“Tricky, Dick” Nixon 
was the main. target of speakers at 
the ADA State Convention held 
here. Joseph Rauh, national ADA 
chairman. Helen Gahagan Douglas 
and guitar playing Joe Glazer all 
raised the Nixon issue. Rauh pre- 
dicted the nation would not “take 
‘the incalculable risk of making 
Nixon the President of the United 
States.” He called Nixon's nomina- 


find.) won its third consecutive! Port Newark, Jersey City andi ‘tion by the GOP an Pe ON BE 


NLRB election defeating the AFL! Hoboken. 


shoremen. The ILA won by a 3-2'JLA had come to a standstill -be- 
vote—its largest margin of victory. fore the election. The ILA was de- 
The AFL’s International Brother- ‘manding a contract, to cover the 


hood of Longshoremen got 7,328. entire East-coast atid Culf ports, 


votes to the ILA’s 11,857. Here in but the Stevedoring companies 
Jersey City the [LA margin was;were firmly resisting. The ILA 
overwhelming; but in Brooklyn,| agreed to-postpone any action un- 


a. Ages ie See respon'yound James Tumulty, the only; Tony Anasjasio’s stronghold, and| til November 1; but there is defi- 
sive to the needs and aspirations | igcumbent Democratic Congress-| in Port Newark the AFL union got | nite possibilities of a strike by then 


of the working man and the low/man refused endorsement by the 
income groups whose welfare is the ‘CIO, spoke here last week at the 


true insurance of the nation’s |* ‘Pj ' 
g Palace” rally of Henry Kra- 
prosperity, Krebs declared. jewskis “American Third Party.” 


As Tumulty thundered against 
Labor Notes | | enter { two live h nt. 
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strong support. Many of the AFL) if no further progress Is made to- 
votes were considered to be pro-| ward a contract. The election re- 
tests against the ILA rather than| sults, of course, place the union in 
for the IBL. a stronger position, and the over- 


dockworkers’ union bid to repre-| Contract negotiations between > 
sent New. York-New Jersey long-| the Shipping companies and_ the’ 


| 


’ 
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d biadlis hy hi rm yeh ree pected to support the} Ausp: Newark Current Events 
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‘ing irresponsibility.” 
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Chaim Suller 


National Mgr. Morning Freiheit 


“Report on the Soviet 
Union and Jewish Culture” 


Tues. Eve Oct. 30—8:30 
916 Clinton Ave., Newark 


Mr. Suller, who recensly re- 
turned _from the SU, will 
speak in English 


re orum 4% 
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The President vs. the Scientists 


BisainecTON. — Hundreds of 
‘ Jeading nuclear scientists, and 
. others from related fields, went on 
record last week endorsing Adlai 
Stevenson's ‘tig ates to end H- 


bomb tests. The universal menace of 
strontium-90, the fall-out element which 
induces cancer of the bone, evidently, 
se go! political considerations or 
fears Ot social or economic penalty which 
might result from their stand. 


They included scientists s who had ori g- 
inally helped- unlock the secret of the 


atom, head of physics departments in 
universities, the personnel of such prom- 
inent institutions as the Argonne Nationa! 
Laboratory, and even sixty-two scientists 


of the Atomic “Baevey 
Brookhaven Nationa] Laboratory at Up- 
ton, L. I: 

Their authority, pres lige and experi- 
ence was regarded as far superior to 
those who endorsed President  Eisen- 
hower’s position. The arguments of most 
“Ike” scientists semed to be based upon 
the much less immediate danger of fall- 
out to heredity. Those favoring immediate 
cessation of the tests talked of strontium- 
90). 

A poll by Science Service revealed that 
“a panel of presidents of America’s scien- 
tific and technical organizations, shows 
that this group of experts by a vote of 
o9 percent favored stiles halting or limit- 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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WASHINGTON-President Eis- 
enhower this week continued to 
back H-bomb tests, describing the 
arguments of Adlai Stevenson an 
“illusion” and a “peril.” In so do- 
ing the statements in his lengthy report 


collided head- on with the views of hun- 
dreds of the foremost nuclear scientists in 


the country. 
trary to the opinions of most major auth- 
orities the President insisted «hat “The 
continuance of the present rate of H- 
bombing testing—by the most sober and 
responsible scientific judgement—does not 
imperil the health of humanity.” 
Observors. questioned if he regarded 


| (See adjoining story.) Con- 
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such men as the foremost physicists of 


‘the Massachusetts Institute’ of Technol- 


ogy. David E. Lillienthal, first chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, Dr. 
Ralph Lapp, and 59 percent of the rf-esi- 
dents of America’s scientific and technical 
organizations who favored halting or 
limiting atomic or hydrogen tests of -all 
nations as “irresponsible.” 

(The same morning papers which 
carried Eisenhower's statement cariied 
news .of a significant report prepared 
for the Federation of American scien- 
tists. The..N. Y. Times headline said: 
“Grave Peril Seen in Strontium 90"; 
the subhead continued: “Report-to Sei- 
entists thinks A. E.G. May Haye 
Guessed Wrong on Danger-~ Level.”) 


2. The Evidence From Soil Testing 


Special te The Worker 


WASHINGTON .—S6il tests of Wisconsin 
and Illinois farm lands show that the 
active chemical content of the soil—strontium-90 
—has doubled or tripled in two years. 

Furthermore, this penetration is increasing 
and British 
bomb tests since the soil was examined in 1935. 


The soil samples on which these conclusions are 
two in Wisconsin 


as the result of American, Soviet 


based were taken from seven farms, 
and five in Illinois. The farms are: 
1. HOLCOMB farm, Rock County, 


TRADE unionists producing the 
nation’s nuclear raw materials have 
joined in the growing demand.that 
our government take a forthright 


position against the threat of nu- 
clear catastrophe. 

On their behalf, O. A. Knight, presi- 
dent of the Oil, Chemical, and Atomic 
belasescee bi ‘said last week that the 
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Wisconsin. 


2. PREMO farm, Columbia County, 
3. KURPESKI tarm, McHenry 
. AUSTIN farm, McHenry County, 
®. McKEE farm, McHenry County, 
. VAN WINKLE farm, Will County, 
CARVER farm, Will County, 

in strontium levels between 1953 and 


1955, measured in millcuries per square mile, 
1. HOLCOMB farm, 5.1 millicuries in 1953: 


radio- 


The ss, 
in 1955. 


4. AUSTIN farm. 


U.S. has a “moral responsibility to lead 
i world in ending this terrible threat 
to all mankind.” 

Knight's statement- was included in a 
message to Adlai Stevenson supporting 
his demand for cessation of H-bomb test- 
ing. In the name of the workers en- 
gaged in production of materials used in 
“such frightful weapons,” Knight urged 
Stevenson to “continue to talk sense to 
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2. PREMO farm, 3.8 in 1953 
3. KURPESKI farm, 4.0 in 1953: 
4.7 and 16.5 


Wisconsin. 
Illionis. 


Llinois. 
[llinois. 
Illinois. 
Illinois, 


County, 


were: 

14.8 
- 10.6 in 1955. : 
10.4 in 1955. 


Sees: 


the American people on the issue. 
Knight's statement was one ol several 
made by trade union leaders and papers 
during the week, and collected through 
The Worker's special correspondents. 
Others who spoke out were Walter 
Reuther, president of the United Auto 
Workers union; Gus Scholle, president 
of the Michigan; CIO; and Leonard 
Woodcock, UAW ¥ice president. Their 
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5. McKEE tarm, 6.5 
6. VAN WINKLE tarm. 
7: CARVER tarm. 


were cited here last week by 


(Continued on Page 4) 


and 10.6. 
3.8 and 9.4. 


3.3 and 8.9. 
> » * 


THE WISCONSIN AND ILLINOIS soil test data 
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Turn to pake 4 for map showing counties 
where tests for strontium infestation have 
been made. 


— 


Dr. Willard F. Libby, 


21 ahor Speaks Out for U x A ction 


views were reinforced by strong state- 
ments in the Minneapolis AFL’s “Labor 
Review,” Colorado AFL’s “Labor Advo- | 
cate” and in “Labor,” the organ of 15 


rail unions. 
ra 


REUTHER DISCLOSED that the ef- 
fects of radiation on factory workers have 
been so deadly that the AFL-CIO is 

(Continued on Page 13) 


When Critical Events Require Honest Reporting 


on our earth today, including 
those flowing from the severe 
growing pains of rising socialist 
society. We believe the views of 
the Marxist Left in our land, in- 
(Continued on Page 4) 


tion of socialist countries, it is 
good that we have available a 
newspaper that both accurately 
reeports news. and analyzes it.” 
THERE ARE GREAT. his- 
toric side i taking place 


tenance for its support, such re- 
porting should furnish it. .. . 
When the general press sees {it 
to stimulate hysteria by report- 

ing news inaccurately because of 
underlying hopes o ere 


“Enclosed find $100 to help 
defray cable and phone expenses 
incident to getting the exclusive 
story from Warsaw in your 
Monday issue,’ he wrote. “If any 
friends of the paper need Sus- 


— 
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WHAT IS: HAPPENING. IN. POLAND AND: HUNGARY? | 


Among the contributions 
to The Workers $50,000 
fund appeal received dur- 
ing the week was one from 


a New York physician who — 

told us why he was donatin a 
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More Pay, But Who Owns His 


By JOSEPH NORTH 

WE HAD been baptized 
in the scalding waters ol 
_ journalism a quarter of a 
century ago, and my old 
friend withstood the years 
well. Long and wiry, he is 
the ageless sort and seemed 
very much the same as | 
remembered him when he 
first pecked away at a type- 
writer, his desk next to mine. 

We came to know the old 
Quaker city were we first met, 
knew it as a ns 
farmer knows 
his acres. His 
eves glowed 
bright, the 
glance sharp 
and  search- { 
ing, and he = 
still remind- 
ed me of an 
alert beagle 
on the scent, 
the paw upraised, the nostrils 
wide, ready to race off in a trice. 

Yes, I thought, he was born 
to the trade. We reminisced 
about the old times And talked 
of the new. He made no Holly- 
wood production of the old days, 
no nostalgic Front Page cult and 
he talk about the job much 
as a pro in the Big League who 
goes to the mound, not precisely 
Jike Galahad went in search of 
the Holy Grail, but as a job vou 
work at to make a living the best 
way vou can. 

So he asked me if I remem- 
bered that we had begun news- 
paper work at a salary of $18 a 
week and I said | remembered 
that. It was a wage we accepted 
without question then, for every- 
body on the newspaper regarded 
it as naturally as you would 
that a pencil writes. We talked 
of the lanky, red-headed sports- 
writer who wrote, we thought, 
as beautifully as Grantland Rice 
but whom we regularly and con- 
scientiously fished out of the 


walking encyclopedia indeed, 
and who had, we knew, gone to 
work on the paper as copy boy , 
at twelve, the graduate of six 
years at school. And all the other 
canny, able men and women. 

* 

YET, MY FRIEND remem- 
bered, the wages of veterans of 
the craft levelled off at about 
$50 to $60 a week. The hours 
did not belong to you, for you 
could virtually have> been a 
bridegroom who had just carried 
the bride across the threshold, 
and if a,phone call came from 
the city editor that a fire had 
broken out on your beat, you 
were expected, my friend said, 
to drop your bride and gallop 
off on your overriding journalis- 
tic duty. 

“Remember,” he laughed rue- 
fully, “it happened to me.” 

Yes, you were an appendage 
to the newspaper, a gadget, a 
tool, a @ever piece of machinery 
like an L.C. Smith typewriter or 
a rotary press. 

But all that, he said, was be- 
fore the days of the American 
Newspaper Guild; ¢or when it 
came to town, life in the news- 
room began to change. His news- 
paper had only recently gone. on 
strike and it had won the staff a 
weekly minimum wage of $127, 
a work-week of 37% hours. The 
strike had had the support of the 
AFL-CIO of the county and no 
few men and women of the fac- 
tories came by to do a turn on 
the picketline before they went 
home to supper. 


Times changed but not the 
code of the publishers: they had 
tried to starve-the strikers out, 
even closed the paper down; 
their hired bruisers assaulted the 
pickets, had, in fact, closed in 
and socked three of the strikers, 
including a frail, pretty voung 
lady of 26 years and 102 pounds 
who was taken to the hospital. 
But the newspapermen and their 
friends, persisted, and the strike 
Was won. 


HEYWOOD BROUN 
Father of the Newspaper Guild 


and-butter problem considerably 
more adequately than the pay- 
envelope experienced men ac- 
cepted in the old days. 

Yes, things had changed. Once 
upon a time the newspaper- 
men called themselves grandly 
the Fourth Estate but passed on 
to their fathers with neither a 
plot of earth nor a house on it 
they could call their own. They 
had neither rank nor wealth nor 
prestige in the community. The 
preacher had a moral standing 
for even though he were poor, 
“he toiled in the vineyard of the 
Lord,” my friend said. The 
physician was honored as a man 
of science who healed the sick; 
the merchant had the standing 
that accrues to- wealth. But lo, 
the poor newspaperman; he had 
nothing “but that old ginmill 
down at the corner for solace.” 


he was no longer a two-legged 
piece of machinery. He could 
call the day after work pretty 
well his own; need not drop his 
bride like a sack of coal at the 
command of the city desk. 

Well, we had a good time as 
we gave the past a going-over, 
but I suggested that the news- 
paperman still has a consider- 
able road to travel before he can 
call his soul his own. The skills 
of his mind, his craft, are sold to 
the publisher who may or may 
not have the reporter's views on 
life, the newspaperman must 
gear his brain to that of the man 
who pays his wage. 

My friend shrugged his shoul- 
ders; true, he said, who had the 
answer to that? He recalled, re- 
gretfully, that his newspaper was 
certainly no friend of labor's, 


and had often maligned the 


the AFL-CIO Brotherhood 


Longshore Pact 


Due 
|On Wednesday 


By HERBERT SIGNER 


WITH the longshore contract 
deadline coming up at midnight 
this Wednesday, October 31, fed- 
eral mediators were trying to 
break the deadlock between the 
International Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation and shipping employers 
in an effort to head off a possible 
strike that could tie up the water- 
front on all coasts. 

Chief developments in the long- 
shore struggle were, at this writ- 
ing: 

® The shipping employers con- 
tinued their refusal to négotiate 
for a coast-wide pact taking in all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports from Maine 
to Texas. 


© The ILA insisted that it 
would not negotiate port-by-port 
and said that any strike forced by 
the shipowners would not only in- 
volve the 30,000 longshoremen in 
the Port of New York but would 
be coast-wide. | 


|} © The West Coast longshore 


union, led by Harry Bridges, let it 
be known that they would go out 
in solidarity with East Coast dock- 
ers if a strike broke out. 

® Joseph Curran, president of 
the Natiorial Maritime Union, after 
noti the “impressive victory” 
scored by the ILA over its rival, 
of 
Longshoremen, called on the ILA 
to clean house if it wanted to get 
into the merged labor movement. 
| © The ILA was trying to decide 
what to do about its Brooklyn viee- 
president, Anthony Anastasio, who 
Oo up a fight against coast- 
wide bargaining as the ILA’s chief 
demand at the bargaining table. 

Capt. William \. Bradlev,: ILA 
president, led a union delegation 
to Washington Tuesday in an ef- 
fort to get Clarence G. Morse, 
chairman of the Federa] Martime 
Board, to imtervené in some way 
with the shipowners on the issue 
of coast-wide bargaining. 


After 


Morse maintained his 
agency s jurisdiction did not in- 


nearest ginmill when he didnt * 
s;,o0w up in time to do his story SO IN THIS QUARTER cen- * 
for deadline. tury or so, work around the TODAY AT LEAST, we 
There was the shrewd, beady- clock had been reduced to less agreed, he had the strength of 
eyed city editor who knew _ than an eight hour day; and the _ his numbers; and though he has 
everything that went on in every wage, despite these days of not climbed to a place of honor- 
precinct and ward of town, a vaulting prices, met his bread- ed eminence in his community, 
suspended sentences, saying he had | ad 


=~ seaside i cmnetiematiidl SLR aS NR. Saeee 

had to ask divine guidance in) The ILWU, which has had coast- 

e \ reaching his decision. we et a ae Mea, 

8 ‘wide bargaining since as far back 

: ; @ uit or Th ff rt | | The decision was appealed, but! as 1934, has been in the midst of 

| {4 meantime, to operate the car poel | negotiations on a wage reopener 


: ack 3 5 : : would mean that every driver! whoce deadline was extended to 
TALLAHASSEE, Fla.—The Inter Civic Council, sponsor of the five-month segre- would be subject to arrest. Oct. 31 to match the ILA’s dead- 
gation bus boycott, this week was forced by official harassment to abandon its volunteer 


Feng : ve é ‘line. Both unions, in agreement 
car pool. Rev. C. K. Steele, Inter Civic Council president, said the abandonment of ICC ATFORNEYS were ruled) with the House Maritime Commit- 
the car pool would not end the: : — : _ 


against when they asked for dis- | tee, have been working for a com- 


boycott, but that Negroes wouldjrested. Attorney Theries Lindsey,'on the faculty of Florida A. and — of the a on the groune’s | mon expiration date for all long- 
continue to walk in protest against {CC attorney said of these early!M. U., forcing many*of them to po Caf POOl WAS TK 2 how) Snore ae on all coasts. 
segregated bus seating. police intimidations: withdraw support from the protest|"*°* 7% protest movement, they!” While the contract struggle was 


The protest movement began| “The Gestapo methods used by, movement. argued, represented the exezcise of developing, Bradley got a letter 


| 7 | ; the right to free which cannot be f Me , 
immediately after two women stu | the Tallahassee police are designed) The crushing blow against the licensed by a _ public authority enw taag or Nina ot ack cage 

oe Bebb | y © 8 Y-| longshore leader had been given a 
dents of Florida A. and M. Univer- 


: mt ee ie ars = th png, (Protest ‘movement was the three-|They further charged that the re-} mandate in the NLRB election “to 
sity were arrested when one o “ee ge m from seeking the things day trial and conviction of 21 quirement of segregation is a bill lean up those troublesome condi- 
them refused to yield-a seat to | that rightfully belong to them 4S leaders of the ICC, many of whom of attainder and the action of the | me ea ote ad pecs the 
while passenger. Charges against | “zens of the U, S. | were volunteer drivers, on charges! city denied equal protection of en eee 

the arrested women, Misses Wil-| State officials also put pressure engaging in an illegal business. 'the law. | (Continued on Page 13) 
helmina Jakes and Carrei Patter-| 

son, were dismissed. 


“brie tee et Apieky Dick Told a Tall Tale in Texas 


that by July the bus lines were, 
forced to suspend services. Service 
was shortly resumed whlfen the 
Tallahassee Chamber of Commerce came up on Oct. 19 when Roy Wilkins, NAACP executive sec- 
offered to conduct a campaign for) retary, was on the stand. Here was a chance for the NAACP to 
patrons with such enticements as. claim the Vice President as a member, but here is the colloquy 
free —e os mper between Wilkins and Texas’ Assistant Attorney General Davis 
was admitted that Negroes who Grant: 
ee sa worn hows? een GRANT: “I thought 1 read in the papers the other day 
2 on about a man named Nixen who was an honorary member?” 
WILKINS (smiling): “Well, if I might answer your ques- 
tion without using any names, I would say that the NAACP 
does not have a classification of honorary member in its mem- 


x « | 
IT WAS THIS united cflort of | ; 
lines across the nation. Brave Djck Nixon had admitted an as- 
bership.” 
Nixon got headlines with his shy acceptance of an “hon- 


Negroes to break the segregation ryt 
S Brees sociation with the NAACP “down there” where to be for ad- 
triggered the war of harassment + orary membership” in the NAACP which does not exist. 
drivers on the pretext of enforcing. ; 
Texas, to fight against efforts of Texas to put it out of business Or should we charge the whole thing off to the urge for a 
wore among | thoseiito “were \r- 
ree weer, bine emwedeg. © Stites) ‘vt i eit Cae ei ee" —_— Sse & ' 


workingman who had come ‘clude collective bargaining, Brad- 
down to give the newspapermen ‘jey then warned of the dikeléhood 
a hand during the latter's strike. (of 2) Atlantic and Gulf strike. 
Yes, that wer —_ one, he | Next development was*a phone’ 
said teflectively, a ard one to jcall to Morse from a represeatatlive 
answer. ‘of Harry Bridges, who let the gov- 
Lid ‘ernment official know -that # the 
City Judge Joan Rudd fined the !11.A was forced out on strike, the 
So ¥ West Loast dockers would also go 


_— — = = 
- a - 
—— ——e — rr ee a 


ae 
— 


THE HONORABLE Richard M. Nixon has earned the 
nick name. “Tricky Dick” because of the way he has of skating 
around the edges of the truth. So he was running to form when 
recently he seized upon a moment in Houston, Texas,. to an- 
swer a question about his membership ‘in the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People. 

He mumbled something to the effect that he was not ac- 
tually a member, but that he. had been presented with an “hon- 
orary' membership somewhere, sometime. This made the head- 


—— 


sa 4% : > 5 4 J 


. ~ » 


seating system on the buses that 
angered Tallahassee officials and| Y@ncing colored people is to be against the very fabric of the 
American way.” 
against the car l. At first, the é ee 
police began Fcc car pool _ BUT TRUTH will out, or liars will get their day, or some- _ The press ignored the exposure contained in Wilkins’ court: 
thing. For the NAACP was hailed into a federal’ court in Tyler, testimony. 
traffic laws. Rev. Steele and the : b CXa | 
pool coordinator; Dan‘ B. Speed, |} in that state... The question of Nixon's “honorary membership” _ |; tall. tale which just naturally, takes-over:in Texas? 
| ee - — — aeeepeieal = eee 
ay (4% 7 7 g* te GPE y CM alte as Si ey od. ee ' ‘l¥ ) oS ELS Lf : 
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Nerth Star + 
On South Street 


FeO ee eee sees eens eseeqesseasssasssecae Bv Rg. #.-B. 


‘Dales to Back Ike 


PENNSYLVANIA 
KEYSTONE LABOR 


Teamsters Approve OK of Dutt 
But Plan to Vote for Clark Anyhow 


By JOSEPH POSNER | seven members at the headquarters. sters union’ together with three 


PHILADELPHIA — How do of Teamsters Local 107, at Spring) other unions set up picket lines at} AMONG THE LATEST of Negro Democrats to de- 
truck drivers here feel about the Garden and Front Sts., the majority}the H & H restaurants and ware- 


decision of their union to support) of them will vote for Clark, any-j houses, because the company fired | clare themselves for the “election of President Eisenhower 
| and a Republican-controlled Congress” is Earl Dales of 


Republican James Duff against;how. The drivers were in a talking) employes for wearing a union but-| neiag Agee aae 

Democratic Joe Clark for the U. S./ mood. It was 8 a.m, This was the; ton on the job. : _ the 4it an , | 

Senate in the coming election? end of a night run for them, and} Clark, then Mayor assigned po-| Dales is the real estate broker who last spring was a candi- 
Teamsters Joint Council No. 53,\ they were stopping off before go-| lice to escort non-union drivers for) date for the Democratic nomination for Congress from the 4th Dis- 

with more than 11,000 members ing home to shoot the breeze for}H & H trucks. The company went) trict against Earl Chudoff, the Democratic incumbent now cam- 

in Philadelphia, is the only AFL-a while. in for strike-breaking of the most  paigming against the only Negro Congressional candidate in the 

CIO affiliate in the city that has| One of the most outspoken in| vicious kind. The strike ended after; state, GOP bigwig Dr. Horace Scott. In a statement on his switch- 

endorsed the Republican candidate’ disagreeing with the decision of his, eight months, with the company eroo, Dales said: 

for Senator. Otherwise, the whole leaders to support Duff said: “Now maintaining its open shop. | My decision has been reached after careful deliberation and 

labor movement is lined up with don’t get me wrong. The council; Another of the drivers who ever-| analysis of our local and national situation. In spite of their self- 

Clark. had. a good reason for: blasting heard the apology for Clark's use; proclaiming liberalism, Pennsylvania Democrats have refused offi- 
John Backhus, president of the Clark. He acted lousy during the! of police in the H & H strike, add-' cially to indorse one Negro for_a Congressional seat, although the 

council, said early this month when H & H_ strike last year. But just ed: “It was a rough deal we got State's Negro population of nearly, 1,000,000 has in the past over- 

his group announced support for because the guy goofed off once,| there. But it was never so rough; whelmingly supported the Democratic Party.” 

Duff, that members “never felt that nobody can convince me to vote that we couldn't give the company | The North Philadelphia real estate broker is right about the 

Clark was a sincere friend of la- for Duff. He’s the worst.” ‘a good run for their money. As far) Democrats and a Negro to Congress . . . but, on the other hand, 

bor, nor any friend of the Team-| The reference to the H & Has that goes, organizing the union the fact that the Republicans are running a Negro fer Congress in 

sters.” ; strike went back to February of) at H & H is still unfinished busi-| the 4th District does not necessarily mean that they want a Negro 
Judging from a discussion with last year. At that time the Team- ness. And I'll tell anybody that we’ jin Congress from Philadelphia or any place else, for that matter. . . 

Scott has about as much chance of winning over Chudoff in 


fl ~ | will have a better chance to a 
» | it with Democrats in power. Clark| this election as he would of living to tell the story if he were to sla 
. Employ ers Adopt Ruse is ee - 1 as a white woman in Money, Mississippi. . . In the opinion of this 
| Only one of the seven said defi- writer, the nomination of Dr. Scott by the GOP is a maneuver to 
c FF or Siashing Wages nitely that hell vote for Duff. His get votes for the Republican ticket. Se Ike and Dick are tr¥ing to 
A STRIKE against a wage-cut at the Budd Co. Red Lion plant, | reasoning: “We've got to show the use Scott's “coattails” to pick up votes in this decisive state. 
called by Local 92, United Auto Workers, points up an alarm-trend Demoerats that they have not got * 
in the ways of Big Business. labor in the bag. Clark helped the 
The management at Budd doesn’t admit it’s a wage cut. All | strik because he wanted 
they want to do, they say, is to change over from piece work to day bes stand m good with the big boys, 
work. But they don’t say that the change will result in speedup with and he figured that we wouldnt 
less pay. <s 7 have any other place to go any- 


Precisely the same issue faced the Westinghouse workers who — We ve got to teach him a les- 
conducted the recent long strike at Lester. 5 3 This srgement wis chslenaed 
This tricky way ot attacking workers living standards is de- ioe “mintailinae:. “Etnaae | tidied dea’ 
signed to make it appear as if the workers are going out on strike happen by themselves,” he said. 
for no good reason at ail. : “You have to decide what's your 
The wide support from the labor movement and the general best bet, and then play that num- 
public for the Westinghouse strike proved that the company in that ber for all you're worth. For m\ 
case didn’t get away with the trek. money, anyone who thinks labor has 
The news must be spread that the Budd Co. is not telling the (a show with Duff has got rocks in. 
truth. It’s a wage-cut the UAW is striking against. And as with the (his head.” | 
Westinghouse workers, this fight is one that must be supported by | Only the Duff supporter seemed 
everyone interested in decent living standards. “unconvineed. 


ELECTION RHYMES 


By J. H. D. 

I—Eisenhower- Nixon 

_ The PMA and the Mellons say 

| That the only way 

: : _| For election day 

‘minor officials of other unions in| fs to put an X on 

‘scattered localities have given Duff’ Eisenhower and Nixon. 

their backing. Otherwise, the Re-| But the unions say 

'publican candidate has scored a| That a better way 

minus zero with organized labor. | On election day 
most solidly bitterly opposed tO Without an election program and; _ Is to put a “Nix” on Nixon. 
him and enthusiastically for his with no record of accomplishing! - 

a ‘< rival — Philadelphia’s anything for the people during his Nixon and Duff 
sweety all hier we P six years in the U. S. Senate, Duff} Four years are more than 
ee eas eee is clinging desperately to the Presi- enough 

Not according to Rowland B. dent's coattails, hoping that Eisen-; Of “Tricky Dick” and his Un- 
Mahany, Republican floor leader in hower's assumed personal appeal to’ American stuff; 
the State Senate. Interviewed by the voters will carry him along, Lets retire him, aleng with 
the Harrisburg Evening News after ° 


too. S | 
last year’s disastrous defeat in this ~ : | 
state, he warned that “The Penn-, HOWEVER, these coattails have 
sylvania Republicans must enlist}an even bigger encumbrance than 


labor. support, or keep on losing Duff himself already hanging on 
elections ; them. Vice-President Nixon is there 


THE MOVEMENT around Dales, in his effort to win the 
Democratic nomination in the May primaries, was of great signifi- 
cance because he did roll up a good vote among the small turnout to 
the polls of regular party voters. .. And also . . . and most import- 
ant, the Dales campaign strengthened the coalitien of labor, the 
Negro, liberal, and good government forees that has been building 
up among Philadelphians since Joe Clark was elected Mavor in 
1951. 

The basis for greater Negro representation in government and 
the basis for Negro freedom in general is the building strengthen- 
ing, and extending of this coalition, 

Dales, in his statement supporting Eisenhower, makes the 
point that “Only through the election of President Eisenhower and 
a Republican Congress can we bring freedom and civil rights to the 
Negro.” 

Since the turn of the century, there have been seven Republi- 
can administrations in Washington and three Democratic. . . The 
GOP was in control of Congress and what happened as far as Ne- 
gro progress is concerned . . . the big breakthrough came under 
the Democratic administration under Franklin D. Roosevelt. . . 
| Progress for the Negro in American life came because, during 
_ the FDR administration, the mass industries were organized and 
_ the Negro freedom movement found allies among the newly- organ- 
_ ized sections of labor . . . because of the whole liberalizing effect 

of our country $s participating in the war to defeat fascism .. . and 

the great strides of the oppressed people in the colonial countries 

toward freedom has been a factor in every advance ef the American 
Negro ... as well as the rise of Secialist countries in the world. 

The million and a half Negroes in the organized labor move- 

| ment... the increased number of elected Negro officials in gov- 

ernment*and the general bettering of the atmosphere concerning 

ra¢ relations in the country . . . for all this the groundwork was laid 

| under the Roosevelt Administrations, and hence the big strides 

— that the GOP takes credit for was an outgrowth of what went 
perare. . . ; " 

| The Supreme Court decision outlawing segregation in our 

public schools was very directly the result of the labor-Negro-lib- 

eral coalition that got a good start under the Democratic Admin- 

_ istrations that preceded Eisenhower ... and of the desire of the 


| present administration to keep the true status of the Negro in the 


m U.S. from the peoples of the world. . . | 
Lefis Gain in Under the present administration, the rise of McCarthyism 
Jorcan Election 
“There's no getting away from|with both hands, holding on for,* 0 Et ec | 


presented to the “Negro a major menace to further progress, and 
McCarthyism created the atmosphere that gave birth to the White 
it,” he emphasized. “The Republi- | dear life. | AMMAN, Jordan, Oct. 22.—' 
cans must stop being identified as|_ “fFisenhower and Nixon must al-; Voters picked> an _ anti-western| 


Citizens Councils. . . 
Fisenhowér has been non-committal on the White Citizens 
the party for Big Business. There! ways be coupled together and Re-| Parliament which threatened to 
aren't enough voters in industry to| push this long-time pro-British 


Councils’ defying the law of the Jand and constant breaking of the 
peace with violence and threats of violence. 
The unfortunate action of Dales in supporting the Eisenhower 
o : e Tr ‘ " ‘ , 
win an election. publican campaigners must make kingdom into the neutral Arab bloc 
| . that linking together one of their} }.q° py Egypt, substantial election 
“THE Democratic victories in|} main jobs,” is the order handed returns showed today. 


candidacy serves only to isolate the Negro from his natural allies 
. it weakens the coalition that is so vital to Negro progress: . . 

remgrey Republican counties were’ down to the party faithful by Re- Political leanings of candidates 

due in large part to the organized, ‘elected to the 40-seat House of 


»| publican campaign director Robert, Benefit from Chamber Ceneert 


effort by labor to get out the vom, rer | Representatives indicated yester-, The Philadelphia American Civil| Foldes as soloist, the following pro- 
Mahaney stressed in 141 ed ‘ to Sa SE * | day the new government will de- Liberties Union will receive the fi-| gram will be presented: 

Duff's optimistic forecast of a fast; So it looks as if the U. S. Senate mand scrapping or drastic revi- nancial benefit of half the receipts; Jyandel—Concerfo Grosso No. 

Republican recovery. de spokesman for the Mellon and sion of its treaty with Britain. ‘from tickets sold by it for the New, 15. A minor. 

To _. eae aes Ui <™"| Pennsylvania Manufacturers Asso- _ Twenty-one of the first 29 can- Chamber Orchestra concert, Sun-| \fozart—Piano Concerto No. 1%, 

Dave Beck of the 1eamsters <n, PPLE IAS TEC MR IS AS didates decided—a Parliamentary day, Nov. 4, at the Academy of G major. . 

majority—were believed to be anti-| Music, at 3:30 p.m. | Schubert—Symphony No. 5, B 

With Harsanyi conducting and| flat major, 

| Tickets may be reserved of the 


together with some of its Penn-; 

sylvania leaders and a number of ‘card. Western. 
ACLU, 260 S. 15 St., Philadelphia 
2. Phone KI 5-4576. (Prices $1.25 


Jack Zucker Welcomed 
to $3.50). : 


ee eee 


~ GOP Leader Says Party Cannot 
Win Pa. Without Labor Support 


_ By JAMES DOLSEN 
PHILADELPHIA. — Can U. S. 
Senator James Duff win réelection 
with organized labor in this state al- 


At least this is my opinion. . 


ee ee ee ee 


ne Gee ee mee 


Phila. Civil Liberties Union to 


_ 


—_— 


(Continued trom Page 16) world people’s movements... . 
serve the American le. “Anne and I pledge te you that 
“My experience has been,” he|we will continue to work for an 


To Speak in Phila. on Folk Songs 


PHILADELPHIA. — Earl Rob-|the ‘days of the Federal Theatre 


— 


declared, “that the American work- 
ers will forgive mistakes but they 
will not forget betrayal. ... 
“Today as we look at the world— 
in Europe, Asia, Africa~we see our 
dreams coming true. Here in our 
own country more and more voices 
are calling for a solution.to the cul- 
tural and social crisis that is plaug- 
ing our nation. Our country, how- 
ever, will not be too far bdlsind the 


. 


}one who attpufle tt 


America that will be a living ex- 
ample of the reality of the socialist 
principles which we have stood for 
—for a- world of singing tomorrows!” 
The success of the affair showed 
that in this city there is a gathering 
rebound against the McCarthyite 
atmosphere of the past few year 
“Philadelphia is e i 


marked, 


Americans and The'House I Live 
In, will speak at the second month- 
ly Philadelphia Teachers Union 
Hite next Friday night, Nov, 2, at 
the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 8th 
and Chesnut Sts., on “The Folk- 
Song in America Life.” 

Robinson has been intimately as- 


3-/sociated with: the: development ‘of 


fH |\thenpeople'p music movement 


’ 
. 
2” ’ 


St 


oe 


inson, composer of the Ballad for|project. He conducted the American 


Peoples Chorus for a long time. 


He did the musical setting for 
Carl Sandburg’s The People, Yes, 
and for the films A Walk in the 
Sun and The Roosevelt Story. 
His lecture will be. “illustrated” 


with the help of a piano, a guitar 


and: audience -participation. » The 
foram: wilh start a> S930 gems coe 


’ 

of 
‘. a 
a J 


WHAT'S ON 


SUNDAY, OCT. 28, continuously } 
2-4:33 p.m. at the Art Museum, Parkway 
& 2th St—films eon “Cubism,” ~ “Ma- 
tisse’” and “Henry Moore.” Admission free. . 

FRIDAY, NOV. 2, at 8:30 p.m. at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel. Chestnut and 8th 
Sts—Teachers Union forum on “Folk 
Sones in American a ord — 
son, composer sage . writer. - 
AN Noy. 4, ‘at 3:20 p.m. e hin: 7 
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‘Don’t Forget Civil Rights Issue 


re dinte Campaign wares ccc. Pgh, Press Reports 


PHILADELPHIA.—Don’t forget to find out how the state 
legislative candidates stand on civil right issues and let them know 
your position, urges the Greater Philadelphia ACLU in, its News- 


fetter just released. 
The organization anticipates 


next year’s session of the General Assembly. on wiretapping, censor- 
al of the state “Loyalty Act,” 


ship of movies, for the re 
racial discrimination in the sale, 
subsidized housing. 


The ACLU position on wiretapping is that it should be made 

a crime “with no ‘if, buts or maybes’”... . It eye “any 

of motion pictures for the same reason t 

ny Se ga of books, magazines, or newspapers 
fore publication.” 


censorship 
pose a bill 
to the government 

The “Loyalty Act” should be 
experience of the past three years 


it declares, “have proved our prediction that it would contribute little 
or nothing to security, that it would harm innocent persons of con- 
scleuce and would create an atmosphere of resentment, fear, and 


mistrust.” 
As regards discrimination in 


the Legislature to pass a bill forbidding any owner of publicly- 
assisted housing accommodations to refuse to sell, rent, or lease to 
persons because of race, religion or national origin. 
such a law last year, 


New York State enact 


points out, 
Xu 


that bills will be introduced at 


and ‘against 


rental or leasing of any publicly PITTSBURGH. — A “Labor 


Party” has been born in Penn- 
sylvania, according to a dispatch 
from the state capital by the 
Harrisburg correspondent of the 
Pittsburgh Press, The newspaper 
considered the news so revolu- 
tionary that in the same issue it 
gave top space to an editorial 
calling the particular attention 
of “every Pennsylvania voter” 
to this development, which, to 
the PRESS, has “ominous” sound. 

According te Jack Steele, the 
correspondent, “a new third 
yarty—a unified ‘Labor Party’ ” 
ey been established “by a di- 
rectorate composed of the State 
capital lobbyists for Pennsylva- 
nia's Big Four’ unions—the CIO 

L, 


rjor 
op- 


at it woul 
repealed, insists the ACLU. “The 


since the Act has been in effect,” 


housing, the ACLU “will call on 


the Newsletter 


— 


and (which are not yet 
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merged at the state level), the 
United Mine Workers and the 
| Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
omen.” 

Steele declares that “these 
union leaders are putting on 
what appears to be the a 
organized and financed ‘political 
action’ drive by Labor in the 
| State’s history. It may be Labor's 
top political effort in the nation 
this fall.” 

Their aim, he says, is “not 
only to carry the State for Ad- 
lai Stevenson and unseat Repub- 
lican Senator James Duff, but 
also to elect a Democratic legis- 
lature to back up the ‘pro- Labor’ 
administration of Cov. CGeorge 
Leader. If they succeed,” Steele 
warns, “Pennsylvania w will have 


ENNA. 


nike. 


os 


ne far toward becomins a 
te. -dominated ~—, s 
e perspective o ennsyle 
vania being dominated by labor 
instead of by the Mellons and 
the Pennsylvania Manufacturers 
Association ‘is, understandably, 
distressing to the PRESS, which 
is one of the biggest of the Big 
Business dailies in the country, 
That is why the sound of labor 
speaking up sounds so “ominous. 
According to Steele, “Labor's 
litical arm in Pennsylvania 
is year is being very careful 
to function as an adjunct to the 
Democratic Party,” thus avoid- 
ing the “big mistake” ress -% in 
the 1950 campaign in io 
“when psa ior tried to 
move in and run the Democratic 
Party there.” This tactic, ac- 
cording to the correspondent, 
“alienated many non-union vot- 
ers and old-line Democrats.” 
Labor's “Big Four” lobbyists 
at Harrisburg (Harry Boyer and 
Joseph McDonough, state presi- 
dent of the CIO and AFL, -re- 
tively; .Lester Thomas, of 
e United Mine Workers. and 
( hasles J. Shidden, of the Bro- 
therhood of Railroad Trainmen) 
“don't make a move (in the pol- 
itical Campaign) without Clear- 
ing 


Steele 


it with Democratic State - 
Chairman Joseph Barr,” 


—— EE oo —— .--- awe 


‘Labor Party’ Is Born in Pa. 


states, He reports that the united 
labor leadership has “already 
met with the Democratic ~—_ 
men from the 47 (out of 68) 
counties which have a big labor 
vote.” 

Si PRESS editorial depicts 
the “Big Four” labor leaders as 
a “caba driving to “elect a pro- 
labor State legislature which will 
accept dictation from them. 
Through these advances,” the 
newspaper warns, “they want 
ultimately to take over the Dem- 
ocratic Party in Pennsylvania~ 
despite their protestations to the 
contra 

Em asizing the class lineup 
of this big Scripp-Howard daily 
is its bitter attack in this edito- 
rial on these four labor leaders 
for the “favor” they got from the 
Leader Administration in the 
ruling by the Department of La- 
bor and Industry that the long 
shutdown of the Westin 
pinats was a “lockout” by the 

loyers. 

The PRESS complains bitterly 
that this decision entitled the 
thousands of employes to mil- 
lions of dollars in gee = Cpe 
relief. (Actually, the whole. mat- 
ter is tied up indefinitely in the 
courts and not a penny has been 
paid out to the hard-pressed 


workers.) 


Pa. NAACP Conference Discusses 
Housing, Jobs and Civil Rights 


ERIE, Pa.—The 22nd Annual Conference of the Pennsylvania 


‘P.O. Box 4517, Philadelphia, — Si, Pa. 


-PEACE—The Key Issue 


“There is only one thing that Harrisburg Evening News, a rock- publican candidates like himself 
really matters in our times. It is, ribbed Republican daily, ran last (Duff) will preserve the peace. 
PEACE. A better peace than this|Sept. 26. The complete editorial) isenhower ended the Korean 
troubled world knows now. A last-| took up ne arly two full-length col-' war and avoided a war in Indo-' 
ing peace, A sure peace. jumns. china, Duff proclaims, and expects’ 

“Everything else fades away into| The candidates for President the voters to conclude that the’ 
the shadows—the issues of personal and Vice President and the two President and his “strong right 
security, the pocketbook issues of candidates in this*state for U. S. arm”—Senator Duff—should be re-'| 
daily living, the personal hopes | Senator agree that Peace is the su-; elected. | 
and dreams of every individual for .preme issue. The question is HOW, puff declares that the Demédcra-| 
himself and for his children. They TO ENSURE it. tic administrations in power during, 
matter not, they are impossible, if} This has become a hot issue in world Ww ars [ and II and the Ko-' 
peace is lost and a new world war! Pennsylvani: \. trean War were responsible tor the’ 


breaks out, bringing in its opening * ‘nillio FA 
ipaueets a for mere deally wait) SENATOR JAMES DUFF, hop, eee 


room cloud than the terrible ones ing to be reelected by hanging on BUT WHERE W ERE YOU To Throw Out Dolsen Conviction 


which shrouded the end of the last to the Presidents coatt: ills. has i): at oy 

great conflict.” lbeen &ssuring the voters that only yOu ull —« — those wars? Did) PHILADELPHIA. — An applica-, also that of Onda, never sentenced 
This is “from sen: « palttnete’ 7 thal ree lection ol . isenhower and Ra -_ give them your utmost! tion was filed last week by attorney; because of his serious heart condi- 
; support: Did not” YOUR party} Hymen Sc hlesinger, attorney for tion. 


support them? James Dolsen in his state sedition Allegheny County District Attor- 


State Council of Branches. of the NAACP opened here at the Hotel 
Lawrence on Friday (Oct. 26) the delegates tackled the problem of 
p= cape in housing, jobs and dis@ussed: political action and civil 
rights. 

The earlier business of the conference was conducted in the 
form of workshops on housing, with William Stansbury of the FHA 
and the association's special assistant on housing—Madison S. Jones— 
as speakers; jobs, with Edward G. Petrillo, of the Pennsylvania 
FEPC, and Rev. Roger H. Sharpe, of the Erie Community Rela- 


tions Commission, as speakers. 


THE ANNUAL civil rights banquet took place on Saturday 
with Clarence M. Mitchell, director of the NAACP’s ‘Washington 


Bureau as the main speaker. 


Appeal Superior Court Refusal ~ 


oe 


| The man to whose coattails you law appeal, asking that the Penn-| 
Enthusiastic Crowd Welcomes so desperately cling — President} sy] + S C t the > Edward Boyle joined ip the a 
; . sy vania Supreme Court reverse the Gost for a hearing on Schlesinger’s 
iE isenhower—rebuked . you in the! refusal by the Superior Court to | Bovle Th b- 
° ad ‘case of the Korean W ar, pointing throw out Dolsen’s conviction Nee Neate SS ae ee 
ac T r 1 j eC i in neat thet’ ties : 'stinately holds to the states rights 
as not a “Democratic Schlesinger holds with the gen-: 
wer but iis Sunoorted by ME Nesinger holds with the gen-) nosition of the Dixiecrats and sup- 
1 os: , | De Ipported Dy Nhepudb-: erally accepted opinion that the porters of the anti-labor misnamed 
PHILADELPHIA: — Close to; the South. “Now that Adlai Steven- cans and Vemocrats alike. U.S. Supreme Court, in sustaining |* ‘right ot work” laws, who are mov- 
300 friends and fellow-workers of son has opened up the subject of * the State Supreme Court's decision) 
Jack Zucker crowded to capacity | restricting the ck: anEerous H -bomb THAT IS TRUE. Both those in the Steve Slate case, definitely ane —— ice = st 8 
the Forrest Room at the Broad-|tests, he predicted, “the foreign, Parties supported it, but to the jnvalidated the Pennsylvania Sedi- for sedition against state and lo- 
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